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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK. IS addressed to al! who are interested m the improvement of 
education in the United Stales In recent years more and more people have 
become vitally concerned about the future of American education Individual 
parents and citizens and organized groups of all kinds are taking a rencived 
interest in the conduct of schools and colleges Inevitably, differences of acti 
tude and opinion have arisen* sometimes these difTcrences have led to vigorous 
controversy charged with emotional overtones In a word, education has be 
come a paramount matter of public interest that ranges m scope from the pri 
vate discussions between parent and teacher m a local school to the widely 
publicized debates in the legislative halls and public forums of the state and 
nation 

In this setting of public interest m education it is vitally important that 
judgments be based upon the best evidence available and the most intelligent 
processes of though t and discussion In education, as m all matters of important 
public policy, the hope of the democratic svay of hfe rests upon reasoned m 
telligence, sober regard for the truth, and free and open discussion of the 
merits of opposing points of view Emotional appeals to prejudice, reliance 
upon half truths or invalid generalizations, or simple lack of fcnowledge are 
dangerous bases upon which to form public or private judgments 
This book is designed to provide a sound historical foundation upon which 
to base judgments about American education It is addressed not only to 
prospective teachers but also to the members of the educational profession 
and to the American public, who share the responsibility for the conduct of 
educational institutions in the United States It assumes that all present prac 
lices and all proposals for the future rest upon some interpretation of the past 
Educational policies and decisions look both forward and backward When 
eier judgments are made, they rest upon some assumption or presupposition 
about the past as well as upon some hope or preference about the future A 
careful study of history is therefore an indispensable element in evaluating the 
present and in making plans for the future The study of history will not 
solve our present problems nor wdJ it dictate the roads to the future, but in 
tclligent decisions cannot be reached without it We believe, therefore, that the 
study of the history of education is one of the ways in which the profession 
V 
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and the public together should prepare themselves for making better )udg 
ments about American education , , r i 

We hope this book will be especially useful in the professional preparation 
of teachers and administrators It is designed specifically for use m courses m 
the history of education m teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and univcf' 
sitics It IS also designed for study m connccuon with other professional courses 
that deal with the principles of education, philosophy of education, educational 
ps>chology, administration, and curriculum and teaching It is our hope that 
n will be useful for the college student who is entering upon his professional 
preparation and needs an orientation to the whole scope of the educational 
enterprise It is also our hope that n will be of service to the advanced student 
who may need an opportunity to achieve integration and synthesis after his 
study of the specialized aspects of his professional task It is, finally, our hope 
that the profession at large and the general public will find opportunity herein 
to enlarge their understanding of the great achievements already made and 
the problems and difficulties that still face American education 
The history of education is one of the oldest and most persistent elements 
vn the professional preparation of teachers and administrators In its earlier 
forms It had luo dominant charactcrisucs It was concerned primarily with 
presenting factual information about the development of schools, their organ 
ization, administration, curriculum, and methods, but it gave relatively little 


attention to the role of education m the surrounding society and culture 
Furthermore, it was often taught m a sjstcmauc chronological wa) that failed 
to relate the past to the present and gave little help in bringing historical inter 
pfctations to bear upon the making of valid decisions about the present prob* 
Icms that face education 


Wc have sought to preserve the merit of these earlier forms while avoiding 
their shortcomings Wc have attempted to include basic factual information 
about the actual development of school practices, and we have maintained a 
basically chronological organization which remams one of the distmcuve 
values of the historical approach We have, however, tried to remedy the fail 
urcs by attempung to take account of ihc newer outlooks that have come to 
characterize more recent wriung and teaching in the fields of history and the 
history of education 

One of these characteristics is the cultural approach to the study of history 
and of education Recent developments m the social sciences have stressed the 
importance of the concept of culture The distinctive way of life of a society, 
developed in the traditions of the past and living on m the institutions, ideas, 
beliefs, and customs of the people, is summed up m the term culture. If edu 
cators and citizens alike are to understand and be able to deal with the prob- 
lems of education, they need to understand the culture in which education 
operates and to which it contributes Our cultural traditions are not things 
dead and gone, they hve on m us and act as guides to our thought and action 
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If uc arc to know ourselves, our fwobJemt, and our soaecy, wc need to know 
our culture If educators arc gettumcly to face the problems of the role of 
education in culture, they need to study the role of education as an institution 
among other social institutions m society, and they need to study the under 
lying ideas, values, beliefs, and attitudes that monvatc human behavior in and 
out of school Thus, if the educational profession is to analyze carefully the 
present problems that face education, professional workers need to know bow 
and why people act as they do People act as they do, at least m part, as a result 
of the mheriicd values and ideals that hve on in them as traditions 
The history of education, therefore, should be designed to help educators 
understand what their present problems arc, how the problems have arisen, 
what the ad\aniages and dangers of the past have been, what ioTCcs from the 
past arc still at ivork in the present, and what we have to reckon with as we 
move into the future The teaching and writing of history must be selective 
Since wc cannot bring to bear all recorded history upon present-day problems 
we should bring to bear upon the present that experience of the past which is 
pertinent and relevant to the resolution of present problems Thus, the his- 
tory of education should no longer be conhned to the factual recital of school 
data of the past but should see education m vital relationship to the culture of 
Its times It should no longer be a simple chronological recital of happenings 
from year to year or century to century, but it should take olT from present 
problems and issues and return to the present as an aid in deciding what 
should be done in the future 

In this View the historical approach to cducabonal foundations becomes a 
reassessing of our cultural and educauooal traditions It should help educators 
make judgments concerning what of our past culture is good for the future and 
thus needs to be strengthened, and what is destructive of democratic ends and 
thus needs to be changed All of this can and must be done with no abatement 
or relaxing of the rigorous requirements of historical scholarship Much has 
been achieved m the university disciplines of history and the social sciences 
The history of education should put some of the resources of these disciplines 
at the disposal of the professional educator 
Since the chronological approach in historical foundations remains one of 
the distinctive values of the historical method, we have tried to combine it 
with the cultural approach There is great value in gaming perspective on our 
own present times by seeing how education has been related to its culture in 
past eras We have tried to show how education was viewed m colonial cul 
turc and tn nineteenth-century culture and bow its methods and content have 
been shaped by prcscientific and earlier philosophical and religious oricnta 
tions This attempt is essential to an understanding of the way these inherited 
outlooks and practices continue to operate at the present time. Such an under 
standing of the past is indispensable toa sound analysis of the conflicting points 
of view that exist at the present time Present judgment of present practice 
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cannot escape malmg ,udgments of those past practices which so largely con- 

unuc to operate in the present j . 

A second characteristic of recent scholarship in history and m education i5 
increased attention to the persistent problems that face education m our cul 
turc The ‘ problems approach” is a significant development in teaching and 
learning at all levels of the educative process We have tried to incorporate 
much of this problems approach along with the cultural-chronological ap 
proach In this way we have hoped to make the book useful in courses dealing 
with the social and philosophical foundations of education where attention is 
centered upon certain critical problems or conflict areas as related to education 
in our culture These courses often include such topics as the struggles over 
the meaning of our dcmocrauc traditions, ideals, and practices, economic 
theories and institutions, political outlooks and various conceptions of the 
state, the impact of science and technology, church state controversies, inter 
group relations, conflicting theories of human nature, intelligence, and learn 
ing, moral and religious experience, esthetic and vocational experience, and 
the like Much pcrspeaive on these current problems can be gained by ac 
quiring an historical orientation to each problem along with us social and 
philosophical bearings 

In order to preserve the values of the factual and chronological treatment 
of hisior) and also to incorporate the values of the cultural and problems 
approach to the study of education, the book is organized m the following 


wa> 

Four rather well accepted and familiar chronological periods m American 
history are presented m the four pans of the book* Part I deals with the colo- 
nial period. Pan 11 with the period from the Revolutionary War to the Civil 
War, Pan 111 with the period from the Civil War to World War 1, and 
Part IV vvith the period from World War 1 to the middle of the twentieth 
century Within each pan educauon is treated as a phase of the distinctive 
cultural developments of the particular chronological period under considera 
lion An effort is made not only to describe the major cultural developments 
and trends that affected education but also to idcntif) the persistent problems 
that appeared m each period 


first chapter in each pan (Chapters i, 5 , 9 and 13 ) deals principally 
with the political, economic, social, and religious institutions that most vitally 
influenced education Wchavc not tried to present a digest or summary of all of 
Amencan history in each period, but wc have tried to selca those phases of 
our history which are indispensable for an understanding of the role played 
by m each There re value .n gaming perspective on the 

present bv seeing what happened to education m times that arc removed from 
our own— times which errated traditions, outlooks, and practices that sull 
afica our own thinking and methods The emphasis in these chapters is upon 
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the social institutions, the soaal forces, and the social trends that shaped cdu 
cation These arc the social foundations of education viewed historically 

The second chapter in each part {Qiapters 2, 6, ro, and 14) deals with the 
mtelleciual, philosophical, psychological, religious, and scientific outlooks that 
influenced education m the period under consideration Qinceptions of man's 
relation to nature, human growth and devr'opment, methods of thinking and 
mtcnigcncc, and the deve’oping bodies of organized knowledge all played 
their part in shaping educational goals, content, and methoJs As philosoph 
teal, religious, and scientific orientations changed or came into conflict with 
one another, they produced conflicting views of the desirable role of cduca 
tion m their times Many such views continue to affect us in modified forms 
Tliesc arc the philosophical, psychological, and intellectual foundations of 
education viewed historically 

The third chapter in each part (Chapters 3, 7, it, and 15) treats the cduca 
tional points of view that marked each period Some of these points of view 
represent the more or less settled agreements and consensus among educators 
and the majority groups in the public, but others represent proposals for 
change that rested upon dissatisfaction with existing educational patterns 
Here are thus described the conflicting demands made upon schools by those 
who held differing educational outlooks with respect to the persistent prob 
lems of education These are the controversial questions upon which the pub 
he was making up its mmd with respect to the social role of education, educa 
tional control and support, the educational program, and the role of the edu 
cational profession 

Finally, the fourth chapter m each Part (Chapters 4, 8 , 12, and 16) desenbes 
the actual practices in education that came to prevail as a result of the inter 
play of Social forces, intellectual orientations, and educational points of view 
As new conditions and new outlooks press for change, they arc often reflected 
in educational innovations, experiments, and nesv trends Some of these edu 
cational changes took place more rapidly than others, leaving a residue of 
many unresolved problems for ensuing periods These chapters will describe 
what actually happened in practice, the dominant patterns of administration, 
control, and support, of curriculum and methods, the unresolved issues of 
policy, and the meaning hr the present 
Throughout all of the chapters we have been at pains to stress factual aad 
scholarly information based upon the best available primary and secondary 
sources In addition to the resources of general history, we have tned to use 
the results of recent scholarship in social history, intelleccual history, philos- 
ophy, psychology, and other social sciences Footnoting has been kept to a 
minimum except in the four chapters that deal with various educational out 
looks and conflicting proposals for education (Chapters 3, 7, rr, and i$) n 
these chapters there is considerable quotation and frequent reference to pn 
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mar, somcc roatcnal Therefore footnotes have been more htolly used m 
a gujdc to the serious reader who may wish to probe more deeply into the 
historical roots of persistent educational issues 
At the end of each chapter a few suggestions for further reading arc listed 
The more readil> asailablc publicauons have been selected in order to enable 
the reader to widen or deepen his understanding of those phases of history 
that cannot be enlarged upon in a general \olume of this 1 ind Also at the 
end of each chapter scscral issues arc defined to elicit discussion and further 
studj These depart from the usual "Questions for Discussion which arc so 
often purch factual m nature and so often stress relatively unimporunt his- 
torical details These issues have been designed to bring to Ac surface Ac hind 
of historical assumption or generalization that is commonly used as an argu 
ment to support present-dav points of vrvv They are deliberately intended to 
sumulatc critical rc-craminaiion of prevailing attitudes and to promote furAer 
inquiry into Ac historical matenals maw ay Aai willmcicas* historical under 
standing and bring Ac history to bear upon present problems and issues They 
are also designed to b- useful as guides for public study and discussion vv here 
ever groups of atizens and educators are attempting to face senously and to 
solve thoughtfully Ae cnucal problems of education. 

Our hope u Aus that this book will b^ useful in preserving Ae long 
established values of Ae history of educauon as well as promoung Ae revi 
talization of the history of education as an essential and prominent pan of Ac 
p eparauon of professional educators The auAors have had several years 
cxpmence m teaching courses m Ac history of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University They have also had A-^ opportunity of working in 
courses in Ae foundational prob'ems of education in clo*c cooperation vviA 
Acir col cagucs in the Department of Soaal and Phi’osophical Foundations at 
Teachers College. They have profited much from Ae leadership exerted in 
recent vears by Ac History of Educauon Section of Ae Nauonal Socictv of 
College Teachers of Education This organization has promoted renewed 
interest in Ae history of educauon by publication of Ac Htttorv of Education 
Journal and by undertaking a nation wide study of Ac role of Ac history of 
educauon m Ac preparaUon of Ac educational profcssion. 

If A-rc 13 merit m Ais book, much of it is undoubtedly a result of Aesc 
several Influcnce^ but its shortcomings wiU easily be identified exclusively as 
Ac authors own. Particular Aanks should be extended to Miss Pnscilla 
Ad p for h-r special services in helping to prepare Ac manuscript for Ae 


Kew Yor\ y 
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COLONIAL foundations 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
( 1600 - 1779 ) 




OLD WORLD CULTURE 
H A NEW SETTJHG 


TO MANY Americanj the term colonial period calls to mind a hodge 
podge vision of Captain John Smith being saved by Pocahontas of Pilgrims 
landing on Plymouth Rock and catching turkeys for Thanksgiving, of Peter 
Stuyvesant stomping angrily about New Amsterdam, of Indian wars and 
scalpings along the Mohawk Valley, of the tea party in Boston harbor, of 
Paul Revere riding through the night, of 'Washington at Valley Forge, and 
of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown The colonial period m this 
view 1$ a romantic and picturesque sub;ect appropriate primarily for story, 
fable, and song To many other Americans the colonial period is associated 
mainly With the first chapter of tedious textbooks in American history and a 
long senes of now vaguely remembered dales names and events Queen 
Annes War, King Georges War, the French and Indian War, the Quebec 
Act, the Sugar Act, the Stamp Act, the Tea Act, and the Declaration of In 
dependence. 

Let It be said at once that the intention here u neither to try to glamorize 
our remote past nor to repeat the usual formulas of chronological history It 
IS important, however, for anyone who would face realistically the problems 
of American education to look again at the roots of our American traditions 
They are important for understanding and dealing with the present And the 
roots of some of our most controversial and urgent problems of the present 
arc firmly imbedded m the colonial period We cannot deal exhaustively « nh 
all or even a large part of the colonial history that would be considered im 
portant by general hisfonans What wc can do is to tele t those basic patterns 
which help to explain the education of the past and u hich help to throw light 
upon the present When we combine these micrcsis and attempt to sclea 

3 
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those educational problems that were of greatest importance to the colonists 
in their own day and that tematn of most importance to our day, we hate 
a promising principle by which to select and organize our rc-cxamination 
of American culture and education 

Of all the present problems that have their roots m the colonial period, 
three stand out as most essential for study First, American educators arc 
arguing about the proper role of education in relation to the state, m the 
colonial period the distinctive American patterns of political and state au 
thonty were being hammered out Secondly, the problem of the proper role 
of religion and education is being vigorously debated, in the colonial period 
the seeds of our present controversies were being planted Thirdly, the merits 
of equality of educational opportunity as a present goal for American cduca 
non arc being hotly disputed, m the colonial period the basic patterns of 
economic, class, and sectional distinctions were being laid This chapter, 
then, will attempt to highlight these three problems as they appeared m the 
colonial period, and a study of them may help to deal with their present 
versions 

This effort may require looking again at some more or less familiar histori 
cal material, but we believe that even old material looks new when looked 
at with the purpose of facing the important tasks of today We hope that 
many readers will look at our history again with reneued interest, spurred 
by the desire to untangle present confusions We believe that many will 
find here new material they have not seen before m histones whose concern 
has not been focused upon education Our aim is to combine the values of 
historical scholarship with an emphasis upon the persistent problems of edu 
cation No one can fa'-e the deeper issues of American education without 
a concern for understanding the basic theory and practice of political authority 
m American life To this problem we turn first 


POLITICAL AUTHORiry MOVES TOWARD REPRESENTATIVE 

government 

The foundations of American culture and education took their character 
in the colonial period largely from North European sources and particularly 
from the British Isles This fact docs not discount the contributions of other 
European peoples, it simply means that English institutions and ideas became, 
after a long struggle, the dominant pattern of life and thought alone the 
eastern seacard of America from Maine to Georgia During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centut.es the Western Hemtsphere was the scene 
of mtlimry and commercial rtvalrres of rhe great European empires By 

W^lo' mmh Tn e and laid 

claim to much of North America Spam’s supremacy, hotcever, was soon 

challenged m the sevemeendt century by England and France, who began 
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a long dud for control of the eastern half of North America England 
emerged as victor m the Treaty of Paris m 1763 * 

Thus, by the cud of the eighteenth century Spam bad been confined to the 
territory west of the Mississippi River and to Florida, France had been largely 
pushed off the continent, and French Canada had become politically tied to 
Britain even though not entirely British m culture or loyalty As a result, the 
colonial history of the United States, from founding to mdepcndcncc, was to 
be dominated by the relationship of England to its several American colonics 
The thirteen colonics inherited and made significant adaptations in the in 
stitutions and ideas earned from Britain to American shores A thorough 
understanding of American colonial history svould require an understand 
mg of British political, economic, and religious history, but only a very few 
generalizations can be made as a background for developments in the colonics 

Politically, the seventeenth and eighteenth cemuncs m England tv ere marked 
by a continuing struggle for power between the royal authority of the 
crown and the authority of Parliament Becoming increasingly representative 
of the middle class and commercial interests of the nation. Parliament grew 
restive under the Stuart kings, James I and Charles 1 Civil War finally broke 
out m 1643 and led to the exccuuon of Charles I m 1649 and the establish 
ment of the Puritan Commonwealth After some ten years of Puman rule 
with Oliver Cromwell as Lord Protector for part of the time the Stuarts 
came back with a vengeance in t66o, only to be cast out again by Parliament 
m favor of William and Mary m 1688 So it nent, with the executive func 
tions of government gradually moving into the hands of the Parliamentary 
cabinet until George HI s willful desire to run his own foreign affairs helped 
to precipitate the American War of Independence The real point is that the 
political struggles between Parliament and crown played a large part m 
the changing attitude of Englishmen toward the colonics and gave scope to 
the interplay of forces and interests in Engbnd which had their counterparts 
in the colonics Whenever possible the colonists tried to take advantage of 
these struggles for their own benefit 

Of great and enduring importance was the gradual growth of institutional 
forms of government that tended to reduce arbitrary royal power and 
tendW ay -tchciv s tnad.'f.’ew eif /epwwiCTW/.'Kr /iwnus rif gnverdment and civil 
liberties for Englishmen Once tramferred to American soil this tradition 
of liberty was developed by Americans and turned back against Parliament 
as well as the crown m the Revolutionary period h was permanently im 
portant for the history of America that its pohuca! foundations reflected mese 
rcprcscntaiivc forms of government based upon a grow mg tradition of liberty 
rather than upon the feudal or military anstoaacy that marked so many ot 
the nations of the Old World m the seventeenth century Whatever else 
may be said about colonial culture, ib« fact was of superlative importance 
for the development of education and made it possible for a new conception 
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new settinc 


of the role of education in society to be developed when the time was npc 
A glance at Table i on page 7 will show that there were two major periods 
in the founding of the principal English colonics The first took place in 
about thirty years of the reigns of fames I and Charles 1 , the second m about 
twenty years in the reign of Charles II after the Stuart Restoration m 1660 
Political authority was exerted m three typical ways among the colonics of 
the first period, all of which had significance for the pattern of relation 
ship with England and the development of representative government m 
America Virginia and Massachusetts were founded under the authority of 
charters granted by the crown to commercial stock companies, Maryland 
was founded as a proprietary grant of land to an individual, and Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were founded as disaffection arose m Massachusetts and 
groups of settlers in the new ‘ plantations” drew up constitutional agree 
ments under which they exercised almost independent political authority 
England as well as other nations promoted foreign trade around the world 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the organization of joint stock 
corporations This invention of mercantile capitalism made it possible for 
many individuals to combine their resources, sell stock to a large number of 
persons, rccewc the monopoly of trade in certain sections of the world, 
choose directors to manage affairs, and pay dividends from the profits to 
the stockholders The London Company was thus organized to develop trade 
in Virginia, which at first vaguely included most of the English claims in 
America The company m London sent out a small colonizing group 10 
establish the Jamestown «eiilemcnt m 1606 Government was m the hands 
of a resident governor and council under directions from the company m 
London, which operated under a grant of powers m a charter from the 
king After many difliculucs and hardships the company ordered the gov 
ernor to establish a local representative assembly with power to make laws 
subject to the approval of the company m London In 16x9 the first repre 
sentative assembly m America was chosen by vote of the freeholders, and 
a new pattern of government was initiated Because of misfortune m Virginia 
and controversy in the company m England, the London Company was dis- 
solved, and Virginia became a royal province m 1624 The governor and 
council were thereupon appointed directly by the king rather than by the 
stock company, but the rcprcscmativc assembly was retained along with 
courts of justice and a fair measure of English common law The Virginia 
Assembly proceeded to csubhsh the Church of England, organize a parish 
^tem and pass laws that affmed education throughout the co’omal period 
m im^rtant thing is that direa legislative authority gradually passed into 
the hands of representatives of the colonists themselves 

■“ ^ company 

Control a significant difference arose 

Control of ihn company ,va. captured by a group of Pur, tans who dc 
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Table t— PoIiUcal Ckronology in the Colonial Period 


English Rulers 

Elizabeth (Tudor) 1558-1603 


James I (Stuart) 1603-1625 


Charles I (Stuart) 1625-16^51 
(Civil War 1642-1649) 


Commonwealth (Puritan) 1649-1660 


Charles I{ (Stuart) 1660-1685 


James 11 (Stuart) 1685-1688 
William and Mary (Orange) 1683-1702 
Anne (Stuart) 1702-1714 
George I (Hanoicr) 1714-1727 
Georgell (Hanoier) 1727-1760 


George flf (fiano^er) 1760-1820 


Founding of American Colonies • 

EjtpJor3t;on of Drake. Gilbert, and 
Raleigh 

fVirgjoia (1607) 

(Plymouth (1620) 

hfatuehusetes (1629) 

Maryland (1632) 

New NetherJand (1638) 

Rhode Wand (1638 and 1644) 
Connecticut (1639) 


I Carohnas (1663) 

New Jersey (>^) 

New york (1664) 

New Hampshire (1679) 

Pennsylvania (16S1) (and Delaware) 


Georgia (1732) 

Continental Congress (1774) 

Slate Oanstitutions (1776 and 1777) 
Articles of Confederation (*777, rati 
ficsl 1781) 

Constitutional Convention (17S7) 

I U S Constitution m effect ( 17^) 


• Some dales refer to fepit cf»jrtCTSsrante«f by tNeeiwo other* refer tj Irrl tom-uru oerfree 
menn 10 the colonies themselves They do not isrcisurily refer to time of Fj»t lenJemcet. 

eidcd to try to escape the persecutions imposed upon them bv the Stturts 
and the leaders of the Church of England They, ihc«forc. picked up and 
moved bodily to Massachusetts, stockholders, directors charter, and all U <ih 
the corporation itself located in .Massaebuterti the memberi of the company 
felt much less dependent upon England 
In effect the directors of the company became the governor, council aid 
magistrates of a end gavernmenr, and the fWlhoJJerr hrearre nor on)v 
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ou ners of the corporation but free citizens in a political commonw ealth The 
\otcr$ who made up the General Gsurt of stoci holders soon found that it 
was too difficult for them all to gather together from the several towns thej 
had estabhshed, so a representative assembly of deputies was soon devised in 
which the deputies were cleaed by the freemen (stockholders who had be 
uime votmg atizcns) The governor, deputy -governor, and his assistants, 
elected regularly from among the men of more substantial property, com 
prised a kind of upper legislative chamber, and the basic pattern of poliucal 
organization in America was forecast. Even when the original Massachusetts 
charter was abrogated and a new one making Massachusetts a royal province 
was estabhshed in 1651, the power and authority of the General Court were 
strong enough to carry on a running battle with the royal governors appomied 
by the king for nearly a century 


This precedent m which a commercial charter became virtually a political 
consutution was of enormous significance. The idea of a v rittcn contract as 
the basis of political authority found lu way eventually mto the American 
system of sta^ and federal consutuuons It found expression more im 
mediately m the wlonies that were offshoots of Massachusetts When the fol 
lowers of Anne Hutchinson went to lower Rhode Island, thev drew up a 
compact 10 govern ,638, Thorns HooUr =nd his Puriun fol 

Wrs m upptr ^ontaicut adopted a constituuon m 1639. and the Puntan 
^«s nnder John Dai engrt and nieodorc Eaton adopitid a coiJan"for 
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who was given rights to political authority as well as landed property This 
was the ease with Maryland when the king granted a large share of Virginia 
to rhe first Lord Baltimore (Sir George Calvert) Calvert died before he 
could take advantage of the grant but his son, the second Lord Baltimore 
Cecil Calvert, became Lord Proprietor of Maryland by charter m 1633 By 
this time the pattern of rule included the appointment of a governor by the 
Lord Proprietor and the election of a representative assembly by the freemen 
of the colony The Catholic leanings of the Lord Proprietor and his sue 
cessors and the conflict between a Catholic mitwrity and a Protestant majority 
led to many complications in Maryland The colony was made a royal province 
for two decades but was returned to the proprietors again prior to the Revolu 
lion Through all these changes, representative government continued to 
play a large role 

When the second wave of colonization began m the 1660 s, the pattern 
of commercial stock companies dropped out of the picture and the pattern 
of proprietary grants became the rule Thus, m 1663 eight land and trade 
promoters received proprietary rights to all the land south of Virginia and 
north of Florida to be known as Carolina and to be ruled on the ground by 
a governor and elected assembly Much of the pohtical and economic power 
centered m Charleston, and somewhat later a separate assembly was authorized 
for the northern and distant regions which caroe to be Nonh Carolina The 
government shifted back to the crown m 1729 North Carolina and South 
Carolina svere separated Both became royal provinces, but their assemblies 
continued to function and to grow m power 

New York and New Jersey became proprietary colonics in 1664 when 
Charles II gave the conquered Dutch colony of New Ncthcrland to his 
brother, the Duke of York (later fames II) New York had originally been 


settled by the Dutch under authority of the Slates General of the Nether 
lands by grant of power to the Dutch West India Company m 1621 The 
company establish^ trading posts at Albany m 1624 and on Manhattan 
Island in 1626 It dren up a senes of articles for colonization which, when 
approved by the States Genera! in 1640, set the governmental policy for 
New Ncthcrland Government was vested m a governor and council ap- 
pointed by the company No representative assembly was instituted until 
one was called by the English governor under the Duke of lork in 16S3 
With a mixed population and large political control exerted m the assembly 
by the Dutch elements because of thcir vast property holdings along the 
Hudson, the assembly fought long and bard against the governor, cspeoally 
over matters of taxauon and religion The Duke of 1 ork granted the rer 
ritory of New Jersey to two of his friends w i6d| who, as proprietors, split 
uo the territory and then sold out to other groups of proprietors A repre- 
siitativc assembly appeased by m the Jerseys and eMunued to function 
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even R£t« die charters of both Jenejs «ere annulled, and the) were ,oinrf 
with New York when the whole terntory became a royal province m ryoa 

under a Single rojal go'cmor . , , , t w u 

The Dule of Yorks grant was further whittled down when William 
Penn obtained a large part of his lands m consideration of a debt owed by 
the duke to Penn’s father Penn receiied a proprietary charter from tlte 
king in lC8r and proceeded to draw up his hberal Frame of Government A 
1682, which was incorporated in the Great Law of the first legislative assembly 
that met tn the same )car Penn lost his chancr in 1693 and Pennsylvania 
was joined as a royal province to New York But the proprietary charter 
v.’as restored in 1694, and Penn’s Charter of Pri\ilcges of 1700 continued 
to govern Penns%lvama unul its constitution of 1776 The lower counties of 
Delaware had been settled by a Swedish trading compan>, were absorbed by 
New Ncthcrland and New York, and then went along with Pennsylvania 
unul they were granted iheir own assembly in 1702 Penn’s Charter of 
Privileges continued to apply to Delaware, and the governor of Pennsylvania 
was also the governor of Delaware, until its constituuon of 1776 Economic, 
political, and religious liberty of a generous sort rapidly attiaaed many people 
of varied backgrounds to Pennsylvania and made n quickly one of the 
largest and most prosperous of the colonies 
The last of the original colonies to be established was Georgia, founded as 
a proprietary grant m 1732 by a group of humanitarians and philanthropists 
whose major concern was to provide a haven for the oppress^ and the un 
fortunate An assembly was organized m 1751, but the conditions were so 
untoward for the proprietors that the colony was turned back to the crown 
and became a royal province in 1752, but, as m all other cases, it retained its 
representative assembly 

Thus, the American colonics in the eighteenth century became somewhat 
more consolidated under English political control, and the mam outlines 
of a colonial imperial policy emerged After 1752 nine of the colonies were 
ro^al provinces wnh royal governors appointed by the king and ostensibly 
under the rule of the instructions given ^ the king to his governors Never 
thcless, every colony had us represenume assembly which was free to make 
laws but whose validity was theoretically subject to the king’s privy council 
and to Parliament Court decisions were also subject to review by the privy 
council Two colonies remained proprietary (Maryland and Pennsylvania) 
with governors appo nted by the proprietors, subject to approval by the 
crown and obliged to deal with the colonial assemblies Two colonics were 
aUovvcd to keep ihcir corporate chaners (Rhode Island and Connecu -ut) with 
thetf governors e’eaed by the co’onists but thetr assemblies* laws theoretically 
subject to royal and parliamentary approval 
TBm, aU colon, msmtn.ncd thetr represenume tissembhes which increas- 
ingly tned to oipand their l-gisUme powers and even to uhe on executive 
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fimclimj Tl.cy ihcrcupon «mc to poltual bIo^^s with the royal and 
proprietary {rotemors and with the crown and Parliairtent All goiectiors 
(except m Virginia) were paid by the coIoniaJ legislatures and thus were 
handicapped in their dealings with thcaMcmblics England s colonial policy 
began more and more to irk the colonists Beginning with the Acts of Trade 
and Navigation (ifi6o-i672). the freedom of (he colonics to trade with other 
countries was limited, and colonial imports and exports were restricted to 
English ships, English pons, and English trading companies So long as the 
colonists could get away with avoiding rhese Jaiw (as rhey did tn farge part 
for nearly a hundred years), Imlc real conflict developed, but when England 
began to tighten up its imperial and colomal policy after 1760, it ran head 
on into bitter resistance from a group of colonies that had tasted commercial 
prosperity and a large measure of political independence A political and 
mihiary showdown was quickly precipitated 
With a vast new empire to rule after the victory over France in 1763 Eng 
land began to try to raise revenue from the colonists to help defray (he mill 
tary and political expenses of ruling an empire Prior to this tune the duties 
were largclj to protect trade and profits of English merchants, but oow the 
colonists were required to contribute financially to a larger share of military 
defense of the empire and of colonial administration This meant more cen 
tralized control from England and less control by the colonial legislatures 
By the Royal Proclamation of 1763 the crown took oxer the lands west of 
(he Alleghanies, wiped out the claims of the several colonies, and prohibited 
purcliasc of the western land or settlement on « The Sugar Act of 1764 
increased duties on sugar and added many other items to the list The Stamp 
Act of 1765 levied an indirect tax upon all kinds of legal documents, com 
mcrcia! bills, newspapers, pamphlets, licenses, and other papers This brought 
such an outcry and violent resistance that it was repealed in 1768, but it 
helped to bring to a head the constitutional issue of representation 
The Americans argued that they could not be taxed by a body in which 
they were not represented, the Parliament said they were “virtually repre 
sented by class and mccrest rather than by locality Then the Townshend 
Acts of 1767 increased duties on a number of items, established new courts 
and a customs o/fice in Bosron, and aroused more violence, this tune in the 
Boston Massacre of 1770 All the Townshend duties were repealed except 
that on tea, which was kept as a symbol of parliamentary authority When 
in 1773 the East India Company was given a monopoly on the importing of 
all tea into the colonies, the merchants [Oined with ihe radicals who were 
preaching independence and resistance The Boston Tea Party of December 
1773 stung Parliament to retaliation by means of a whole scries of intolerable 
acts’ closing the port of Boston, forbidding town governments requiring 
trial of certain ofTenders m England rather than in Massachusetts, and remov 
mg from the colonists the right to elect the governor s council MeanwhiJe, 
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the Quebec Att of 1774 restored avil nghts and religious liberty to the 
French Catholics and added the Northwest Territory above the Ohio River 
to Quebec This further alarmed and antagonized the colonists who smelled 
a plot to capture the West for Catholiasm 
The coercive acts aimed at Massachusetts prompted the calling of the first 
Conuncntal Congress m September 1774 which proceeded to take retaliatory 
measures of its oun and to state the case that Parliament had no jurisdiction 
over the colonies except in matters of commera and imperial affairs The 
theory of federalism was enunciated whereby the colonies admitted loyalty 
to the crown’s w'ars and treaties but maintained that they should be free 
to govern themselves in all other matters But George III was in no mood 
to be conciliatory The fighting began at Lexington and Concord and the 
Second Continental Congress assembled m May 1775 and took over direction 
of the war The king declared the colonies m rebellion, and Parliament 
stopped all trade with the colonies Backed by a public opinion that had been 
pushed to favor independence by Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, the Con- 
gress asked the colonies in May 1776 to constitute themselves as mdependent 
governments and adopted the Declaration of Independence on July 4 
In r«pon« w the all of the Conttnenud Congtees end to thetr o™ tense 

fim «o transform themselves 

from dependent colonies to independent commonvvalths They budt upon 
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far and speedy mals by one's peers, the nght of W«r eorp,„ reasonable 
bail and punishment, freedom of religious onscicnee. freedom of tlic press. 
asscmbl>, and petition, protection against general search and seizure of per’ 
sonal property and domicile, protection against imprisonment without war 
rant and ex post jacto laws, prohibition of military law m time of peace, and 
superiority of the civil authoril) over military authority 
All m all, the new state constitutions were something new m the world 
and marked a milestone m human liberty Seen at this distance, however, 
some of them revealed weaknesses that were later to be remedied Some gave 
too Iiulc power to the executive branch of government, others put too much 
check upon the legislative branch in order to prevent the popular will from 
touching vested interests, all retained property qualifications or poll taxes for 
the suHragc (except Vermont) and higher property qualifications for o/ficc 
holding, and many retained religious qualifications or religious oaths for of 
fice holding Many constitutions discriminated against the western frontier 
and debtor sections of the states by giving them proportionately less rep 
rescntaiion m the legislature than the eastern and creditor regions Some were 
more democratic than others and represented a victory for democratic forces, 
as m Pennsylvania, North Orohna, and Ceorgia, others gave notable ad 
vantages to the conservatives, as m Virginia, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and New York 

This, then, in barest outline wxis the political framework that developed 
in the colonial period Ic w as extremely important for education and provided 
the basic foundations for state control of cducaoon Education throughout 
the colonial period was a function of political sovereignty Even where cduca 
non was conducted by private or religious agencies, it was a grant of power 
by the political authority whether king, proprietor, or colonial legislature 
When the colonics became independent states, they assumed similar preroga 
tives m law, no matter how much or how little freedom was giv^en to private 
or religious groups to conduct education Without this fundamental iradi 
lion of political and state authority the suies of the nineteenth century would 
have found it extremely difficult to extend public control over education or 
to establish the public systems of education which became so important a 
feature of American life 

Two other cultural patterns of the colonial period were of prime importance 
for education One was the inherited alliance between church and sute, which 
meant that the political authority could properly legislate on religious matters 
and on religious education The significant changes and developments that 
took place m this pattern during the colonial period led to the separawn 
of church and state in the Revolutionary and early national periods The 
other was the pattern of economic-class sectional relationships which 
serious problems and conflicts within the cdonies and vitally influenced the 
kind of schooling and opportunity for education that developed in colonial 
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times Of all the problems that could be treated, these mo dcserse the 
closest attention of educators, and of these mo, the more prominent prob- 
lem throughout colonial times v.as the religious 

ESTABLISHilENT OF RELIGION MOVES TOWARD SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE " 

Among the many knotty problems that face American education todav, one 
of the oldest and most difHcuk is the problem of the relation of religion and 
education The American people and American educators have long debated 
whether religious instruction should be given in the public schools and 
whether public funds should be allocated to religious schools Questions such 
as these sur the emotions and elicit hot arguments on both sides Inevitably 
the decision on these cducauonal mauers rests upon the more fundamental 
issues concermng the proper relation between church and state If church 
and state are considered to be aU.cs m any proper sense, then religion and 
cducauon should go hand in hand in public as well as m private schools If 
church and state are considered to be separate m funcuon and strunurc, then 
state «hooU should not promote religious instruction and state funds should 
not be used to promote religious education 
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the true fa.ih nnd morality The lehgwus wars of the Reformation broke 
the univcr«! power of the Cathohe Church m Europe, but they reaffirmed 
the principle that religion is a proper concern of the state and that cooperation 
between church and state was a desirable political arrangcmcnc Thus the 
idea of a single established church svas current m the countries of Europe 
at the time of American colonization, and the colonists brought their estab 
hshments of religion with them in various forms In the sixteenth and sesen 
teenth centuries the various Protestant groups waged their battles to break 
tlic hold of the Roman Catholic Church in Europe by relying upon the 
rising national states for financial, military, and moral support The major 
religious settlements were thus basically political settlements 
In those national states where the Roman Church was overthrown, the 
various Protestant churches tvere established by law m place of the Catholic 
Church In some German states and ui Scandinavia Lutheranism was estab' 
hsbed, in the Netherlands, the Reformed CbuKh, m England, tic Church 
of England, in Geneva, Calvinism, m Scotland, Presbytcriantsm In all these 
cases It v.as assumed that religion was a concern of the whole community 
and hence should be supported by the state 
Thus the Dutch brought their establuhed Reformed Church to New 
Netherland, the English Anglicans brought their established Church of Eng 
land to Virginia and the Carolinas, the Swedes brought their established 
Lutheranism to the Delaware region, and the English Puritans brought their 
established Congregationalism and Presbyterianism to New England Now 
what was the essence of an establishment of religion as conceived by these 
colonists? It always had tsvo parts estabhshmeiu meant (t) that the state 
gave financial support to the church, and (2) that the state enforced by Jaw 
the public uorship and doctrines of the esrabJished church with punishment 
and penalties for oflcndcrs To illustrate just bow the established churches 
operated in law and m practice, the two most powerful and most firmly 
entrenched establishments will be described, namely the Anglican m the 
South and the Puritan in New England 

The Anglican establishment in the South The Church of England became 
the established church m England as a result of a long senes of conflicts with 


Rome The changes in the relationship betsveen church and state were cm 
bodied in the legal enactments of Parliament under Henry VHI, Eduard 
VI, and Elizabeth, whereby the English crown displaced the Pope as the 
supreme head of the English church The Act of Uniformity of ParJiaroent 
required the Book of Common Prayer to be the only legal form of public 
worship and fixed penalties for clergymen who did not follow the orders 
set down therein Opposition to the arucics of faith or to the methods of 
public worship consututed a breach of awl law and could be punished by 
the civil auihoruies The state required attendance at church, prohibited 
public worship by dissenters, prohibited dissenters from holding public ot 
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fice, and punished offenders in any of these respects All persons were forced 
to pa) taxes for the support of the parish church, no matter what their own 
religious beliefs might be 

Tins s)stem of establishment was earned in substance to Virginia, where 
the commercial company m charge was authorized by the royal charter of 
1607 to give financial support to ministers, require church attendance of all 
settlers, and levy penalties upon any who spoke blasphemy or heresy Virginia 
thus followed in essence the pattern from the homeland Under the rule 
of the commercial company harsh laws were ordained in 1611 by the 
gosernor, Sir Thomas Dale, against religious dissenters For example, the 
death penalty was laid upon anyone who spoke impiously of the Trinity or 
for repeated blasphemy Whippings were decreed for those who showed 
disrespect for a minister, for not attending church, and for breaking the 
Sabbath These laws were aimed at Romanists, Puritans, and other dissenters 
Laws were soon passed against Quakers— lc%7ing fines upon shipmasters 
who brought Quakers to the colony, upon any who ga\e them aid, and upon 
any magistrate who did not enforce the laws against them m addition to fines, 
imprisonment, and banishment for Quakers themselves Later on, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Mcnnonites, and Moravians all felt the lash of 
discrimination from the civd government operating m favor of the established 
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sometimes larger than those of the county, sometimes smaller, and 
ohen comcidcd The parish was governed by a board of vestry, appointed at 
first by the county cour^ then later chosen by pruhioncrs, and finally becom 
ing self perpetuating The vestry s mam duties were to choose the parish 
minister, levy the parish tax for support of the minister, administer the 
church lands, property, and buddings, administer poor relief and care for 
the aged, investigate moral and religious offenses and present offenders to the 
county court for trial and punishment After 1661-1662 the vestry also w'as 
given power over the care and apprenticeship of orphans and illegiiimare 
and poor children This function gradually led to wider educational activities 
on the part of the vestry and the parish, especially during the eighteenth cen- 
tury m Virginia (see pp 105-107 and 116-118) 

In brief, establishment meant that the Church of England not only receded 
legal privileges of public worship and faith which were accorded to no other 
belief, but also the compulsive and legal force of the state was used to cn 
force these privileges and to support the dergy and property of the estab- 
lished church by aid of lands and uxes To give effect to these principles, the 
legislature passed many laws ‘ respecting an establishment of religion" as 
well as "prohibiting the free exercise thereof’ Somewhat similar forms of 
Anglican establishment were enacted m the Carolinas and eventually in 
Maryland and Georgia This form of single establishment was one kind of 
"cooperation" between church and state which the American people sought 
to prevent when they began the long struggle toward separation of church 
and state in the late eighteenth century 

The Puritan establishment in New En^nd. The English Puritans fol 
lowed m general John Calvin's doctrines in their efforts to reform the Church 
of England and also to counteract the 'radical Protestant sects who wanted 
free exercise of religion and separation of church and state Despite Calvin s 
great bostibcy to the Roman Catholic Church, his position was somewhat 
similar to that of the Catholic Church regarding the relation of church and 
state He insisted that it was the obligation of the state to enforce the 
church’s pronauncemems on religion On this basis the Puntans in England 
could not accept the Anglican doctrine that the avil ruler in the person of 
the crown was the supreme authonty m religious affairs They were not b) 
any means arguing for separation of church and state They simply wanted 
to be sure that the state enforced the orthodox religion as defined by the 
Puritan church 

Thus, when the Puntans cime to New England, one of iheir primary 
concerns w as to establish their own religious orthodoxy as the law of the 
land in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire In many w-ajs 
they showed their intent that the state should support the CongregauomU 
Church m accordance with Calvins outlook The principle of •‘cooperation 
between church and state was fully in operation m the full meaning of the 
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Puritan Congregational establishment The close alliance of church and 
state m Massachusetts was early revealed by the two qualifications for free 
citizenship that were instituted, namely, a free man was one who owned a 
certain amount of property and who was a member of an authorized church 
A law of 1631 required church membership as a qualification for voting 

to the end the bodj of the commons may be presersed of honest and good 
men, it was likewise ordered and agreed that for Ume to come no man shall be ad 
mittcd to the freedom of this body politic, but such as arc members of some of 
the churches within the limits of the same * 

Thus it was assumed that good citizenship required adherence to the true 
religion as expressed in membership in the approved churches Hence, 
Anglicans, Bapusts, Quakers, and Catholics could not be gi\ cn the freedom 
of citizenship because their religious beliefs made them a threat to the civil 
welfare 

T«o other approaches to mainuming a s.ngle establishment o£ religion 
Mere evident One was the prosidmg of tax support for the cstablishcii 
church The other was the legal outlatsmg of unorthodox religious views 
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devised for \arious degrees of refusal to accept the orthodoxies so defined 
in law by the General Court Even contemptuous conduct toward the minister 
led to fines and punishments by law A law of 1659 has an oddly cunous 
sound to modern ears vs hen the Puritans outlawed the observance of Christ 
mas as a punishable offense because it recked of a popish holiday As the 
seventeenth century moved to its close, however, the most sirin^m of these 
laws against dissenters in hfassadtusetts were reduced by the growth of dis 
seniing groups and by the interference of the home government in England 

The establishment of religion in Connecticut paralleled in many respects 
that of Massachusetts Actual ^urch membership was not retjutred for citizen 
ship, but heretics, blasphemers idolators, infidels, and Quakers were to be 
punished by law, and all taxpayers were compelled to support the established 
Congregational Church 

The compulsory support of ministers was elaborated in a law of 1644 
which requited every man to indicate what he could pay for the minister, 
if he refused to pay voluntarily, he was to be assessed by the magistrates and 
the assessment to be collected by force of law ® A comprehensive statement 
of the alliance of church and state was developed m the Cambridge Platform 
of 164S which was drawn up by a church synod and given the force of law 
by enactment of the General Courts of Massachusetts and Connecticut Here, 
the maintenance of the church by taxation upon all was further legalized, and 
civil magistrates were given authority to define and punish heresy, blasphemy 
and idolatry, profaners of the Sabbath and disturbers of public worship A 
whole series of laws gave effect to these principles as illustrated m the "True 
Blue Laws of Connecticut ' of i 6 p, which defined the capital laws for w hich 
death was the penalty Quakers were especially singled out for punishment 
in laws of 1656, 1657, and 1658, but the penalties were largely m terms of fines 
rather than punishment or death 

New Hampshire followed the mam outlines of establishment as set up in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut The laws of Massachusetts governed New 
Hampshire from 1641 to 1679, and then after a period of uncertainty New 
Hampshire was finally separated in the charter of 1C91 Laws of New Hamp- 
shire in 1692, 1702, and 1714 reaffirmed religious assessment upon all taxpayers 
for support of the mtsusscr who was to be elected bv the freeholders of the 
town and paid by the constable who was authorized to collect the tax funds 
Summary of meaning of smgle establishment of religion In the seventeenth 
century colonial Americans living in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolmas knew well what a single estaiv 
hshed church meant It meant two things 
r The state gave positive support to religion by levying axes and using 
public funds and public property for the benefit of the established church 

• I Hammond Trumbutt ) The fahUc Retvit ^ iht Cdenf tj ConnetuaH (lUnford 
Brown & Parson! 1850) Xol I pp iii-iu 
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2 The State enforetd by law the nelusive tights of the preferred church 
to ojnduct public worship and compelled all persons to attend these church 
scrMces no matter what their own religious beliefs Conversely, the state used 
Its coercive power to deny equal rights of worship to the unorthodox and m 
some even denied civil rights of suffrage and office holding in the 
state tc the religiously unorthodox Not only were dissenters often denied 
politial rights but they also were subject to civil trial and punishment b) 
the state for heresy, blasphemy, and idolatry, for holding private religious 
opinions or engaging in public worship contrary to law, and in some eases 
even for criticizing the established ministers 


The Struggle for Tree Exerase of Religion up to 
the Revolution 

From the foregoing descriptions it is clear that one of the dominant tradi 
tions in early colonial America was the acceptance of the principle that church 
and state were legitimate partners in the propagation and maintenance of an 
established religion It should be noted immediately, however, that a second 
and equally authenuc tradition was prescui m America from almost the be 
ginnmg This was the tradition of separation of church and state which began 
as a minority viewpoint in the early scvemccmh century but which became 
a majority point of view toward the end of the eighteenth century As the 
tradition of separation won its way m principle, the pracucc of establishment 
began to crumble on many fronts until a high degree of separauon was 
eventually W'on 

Perhaps the most effective early American statement of the principle of 
separation of church and state was made by Roger Williams m the course 
of his bitter conflict with the Massachusetts authorities under the leadership 
of the Puritan clergyman John Cotton Williams believed that conflict betw cen 
vanous religions could end only when there was essential separation be 
twttn church and state, when the legal connccuons between civ il and religious 
authorities were cut away Civil authoniies have their secular sphere and 
religious authoritiM have their religious sphere, neither should try to con 
trol the affairs of the other All rchgious beliefs should not only be allowed 
trecdom to «‘st, but also the state must not infringe the equal rights of any 
Christian He even held that freedom of 
nonWicf should k ulWd by the He bcheved that only m those stays 

hlmf fa ' be aehteved Wil 
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To WiU.am Penn the .deal of toleration and commercial interest were 
strong motives for founding Pennsylvania Freedom of conscience and ol 
worship was included in Penn’s Frame of Goiernmcnt and was further re 
enforced in the Great Law of iCSa The sutc was not to compel individuals 
to attend any public worship thej did not wish to attend nor penalize 
for their beliefs Society was to be founded upon Christian principles but 
without enforced conformity or uniformity Freedom of conscience thus came 
to mean freedom from obligation to support anyone clsc’s religion b) taxa 
tion The growth and prosperity of Pennsylvania stimulated other colonics 
to try more religious freedom When Delaware was separated from Penn 
sylvania in 1702, Delaware continued the policy of permitting a wide range 
of religious freedom with no establishment of religion 


Emergence of Mtiltiple Establishment of Religion 
By the time of the Revolution all colonics were trying m greater or lesser 
degree the experiment of allowing more freedom of religious worship This 
process gained headway in the eighteenth century but met most opposition 
in those colonies where established churches claimed special prerogatives on 
the basis of laws passed in the seventeenth century The established churches 
were reluctant to relinquish their privileges but gradually gave m to growing 
dissenter groups Two stages were apparent m the eighteenth century The 
first was granting the privilege of freedom of worship to dissenting groups 
but maintaining tax support for the established church When the dissenters 
proved not to be satisfied with this arrangement and continued to fight to 
be relieved of the burden of paying taxes for a religion in which they did 
not believe, the standing orders tried another compromise which has been 
little understood in American history 

At this point several colonics tried the experiment of expanding the 
privileges of the establishment by allowing more than one church to use the 
taxing machinery of the state for the support for their own ministers and 
religious worship This meant that legislatures were persuaded to open up 
the taxing power of the state to the dissenting groups one by one, graduall) 
rnorc and more churches were admitted into the establishment and gi'cn 
« own public worship Thus, the term 

establishment of religion came to be applied not just to one preferred 
° churches that had legal and financial connections with 
f '"T development is muluple 

Ame^r« r r" establishment left m any 

fca T iTm' ^1^ States Constitution was put into ef 

land and South r \ Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Mary 
* ih Carolina It was attempted but not achieved in Virginia 
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U^er the Dutch commercial company which founded New Ncthcrbnd 
the Dutch Reformed Church was established, but a disimcuon ^\’3s made 
between pubhe worship on one hand and pnvatc religious beliefs and private 
uofsh/p on the other Even though public worship was confined to the Dutch 
Reformed Church, considerable toleration was given to freedom of private 
conscience This developed partly from mdifference on the part of the 
governing company and partly from the desire to maintain a prosperous 
colony that would attract settlers As a result, a heterogeneous religious popu 
lation soon appeared, including Calvinists, Lutherans, Mennomtes, Quakers, 
Catholics, and Jews 

When the English took over New Ncthcrland and made it into New York, 
the principle of toleration was continued The inclinations of the Duke of 
York toward Catholicism led to a modificauon of the harsh measures against 
Catholics, and toleration for public worship was given to all Protestant groups 
who could produce an ordained minister This prmciplc of free exercise 
of religion, as sec down in the Dune's Lawt of 1664, is interesting because 
no mention is made of the Church of England by name The usual proi isions 
for churches (0 be built and ministers to be supponed by a public tax upon 
all inhabitants are included, but the Church of England was not singled out 
for special privilege Each township svas required to support a minister, 
but the minister was to be elected by the majont) voce of the inhabitants of 
the town 

Thus, no specific church was to be established for the whole colony, but 
simply Christian Protestant religion m general was to be established Each 
town must have some kind of church and support, but its denomination was 
to be left to the locality Here is an early case where establishment did not 
mean preference of one religious group over all others, the preacher merely 
had to produce a certificate of ordination from some Protestant bishop or 
minmer The early English governors followed this practice of multiple 
establishment by recognizing that the Dutch Reformed Church be maintained 
as the established church and the Dutch minister be paid by public funds 
in certain towns. 

After the Duke of York became king, he then specifically instructed the 
royal governors to single out the Oiurch of England for preference as the 
established church in New York and for public support of Anglican ministers 
This set off a Jong period of conflict with the New York Assembly which 
consistently refused to pass such Jaws Upon the insistence of the royal 
governor, the New York Assembly finally passed a compromise law in 1693 
which carefully refrained from giving preference to the Church of England 
The act simply provided that in sve towns of the four soutlicrn counties of 
New York there should be “established a good, sufficient, ProtesamMm^ 
rer” to be supported by a public tax This act did not mention the Church 
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of England, it applied only to New York City, Richmond, Westchester, and 
Queens, it made no mention of the denomination of the ministers to be 
chosen, and it did not apply to the whole province ’ 

From then on the battle raged between the royal governors and the 
Anglican clergymen on one side, who maintained that the Church of 
land was established, and the legislature and the dissenters on the other side 
who insisted that it was not In 1693 the Assembly specifically rcsoUed that 
a town in the four counties specified could select a dissenting Protestant minis- 
ter and pay him from public tax funds Controversy ensued in many disputes 
and court cases One of the most notable cases was decided in 1731 when a 
court ruled that the town of Jamaica in Queens could select and support a 
Presbyterian minister rather than a Church of England minister as the estab- 
lished minister of the town Here was the principle of ‘ cooperation,” between 
the state and a variety of churches This policy of multiple establishment was 
maintained in New York, until the time of the Revolution when it was 


abrogated m the New York Constitution of 1777 
The trend toward multiple establishment was even more clearly evident in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire In Massachusetts the single 
establishment of the Congregational Church received a body blow when 
William and Mary issued a new charter in 1691, making Massachusetts a 
royal province, granting toleration to all Protestants, and removing member- 
ship in the Congregational Church as a prerequisite for the suffrage Thus, 
the groundwork was laid for the growth of other religious groups which 
were to challenge the dominance of the single establishment These were 
principally Anglicans, Baptists, and Quakers The Congregationahst ma 
jority in the General Court, however, circumvented the edict of toleration 
by promptly passing a law m 1692 which compelled each ton/n to support 
and maintain an able, orthodox and learned minister” by means of a re 
ligious tax u^n all inhabitants Although the Congregauonal Church was 
thus not singled out by name for preference m tax support, the Congrega 
tionalisis had a sufficient majority in the towns to make sure that the voters 
would for a long time choose a Congregationahst minister to be the estab- 
lished minister From then on it was a battle between the Congregationahst 
majoriD,, 'vho tried to use the cml machinery of the state to protea thetr 

rm:f:m“?oVtl::mX:'"’ “ 
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taxing authontics were used to aid the Anglicans 
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to support their churches along with the Congregational churches Then, m 
the following years the Quakers and Baptists were granted exempt on by 
law from paying taves for the Congregational town churches if they could 
obtain certificates showing that they were regular attending members of 
their own services All others were required to pay taxes for the support of 
the town churches 

The dissenters kept up a constant running fight against the principle of 
establishment, during and after the Revolutionary period, but they lose their 
fight m the Massachusetts Consntuijon of J^o which gave the legislature 
authority to compel the towns to levy a general rax to support "public Protes- 
tant teachers of piety, religion, and morality” to be chosen by the "several 
towns, parishes, preemets, and other bodies politic, or religious societies’ 
The constitution of 1780 and the laws soon passed under it ivere a step 
backward for the Quakers and Baptists who now were not exempt from 
religious taxes, but had to pay the taxes and then obtain a certificate which 
entitled oti>a ministers or religious teachers to obtain their share of 
the taxes from the taxing authorities 

Article ni of the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 contains the following 
provision 

And all moneys paid by the subject to the support of public worship, and of 
the public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to ike 
support oj the public teacher or teachers of his own religious seel or denomination 
provided there be any on whose msinictiom he attends, otherwise it may be paid 
tosvards the support of the teacher or teachers of the parish or prccmel m « hich 
the said moneys are raised * 


Here was a thoroughgoing multiple establishment in which c'cryone sull 
paid a general tax for religion, but the way bad been opened for all Protestant 
groups to participate equally in the privileges of the establishment Any 
Protestant group could claim us share of religious taxes A court decided 
that even so radical a dissenter as a Unnersahst minister m Gloucester was 
entitled to recover the taxes that hts parishioners had paid to the town 
treasury. The town form of multiple establishment was the constitutional 
poJjcy of Massadxuscits in tySjl when the First Amendment was framed and 
continued to be until an amendment to the Massachuseris Constitution was 
adopted in 1833 Nctv Hampshire followed m mam respects the Massachusetts 
town form of muluple establishment from «$ law of 1714 down to and in 
eluding Its constitution of 1784 

The story of multiple esfabhshmem in Conncnicut was similar Connecticut 
named the Congregational Church as the csudihshment when the General 
Court approved the Saybrook Platform in 1708 and then moved to the town 
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form of muluplo e ablishmcnt b) a law of 17.7 which proudcd for the 
decuon of the io%vn minister by a majorit> of the \otcfs and empowered 
the town to lev-) taxes for his support Conncaicut also passed a law m 1727 
gismg Church of England members the right to use their taxM for the 
support of their own ministers and even to les-y further taxes if the original 
taxes were not deemed suffiaent* Quakers and Baptists were also gi«n 
exemption from pacing taxes for the town establishments 
In 1784 in its first code of laws as a sure Connecticut authorized each town 
to form one or more ccclesiasucal societies as the majontv of inhabitants 
«o soted m order to levy taxes for the support of public ministers It also 
authori2icd dissenters to form their own soactics which were to be on an 
equal fooung with the same prisilcges of supporung their ministers bj taxa 
lion as those of the majonty churches Everyone had to support some ktnd of 
religious uorship but he could choose which }{tnd This was the general 
form of multiple establishment which obtained m Connecticut from 17^ 
unul the dissenting groups became strong enough to oust the Congregation 
ahsts from pohucal power and adopt the Conncaicut Constitution of 1818 
which finalU wiped out the town form of muluplc establishment and made 
religious support a purely soluntary matter The sutc could no longer use 
Its civd machinery to support or promote one or more forms of religion 
In the South the efforts to arrive at muluplc establishment achieved greater 
success m Maryland and South Carolina The first Lord Balumore hoped that 
Marvland would become a refuge for Roman Catholics, but he was m an 
anomalous position as a Catholic holding a patent from Charles I as head 
of the Church of England and wishing to aiiraa Protestants as settlers for 
the sake of the prosperity of his colony Thus when the first Maryland 
assembly adopted an Aa for Church Liberties” m 1637, it included the 
rather equivocal statement that the “Holy Church within this province shall 
have and enjoy all her Rights, liberties, and Franchises wholly and without 
blemish Scholars dispute whether Holy Church" meant the Roman 
^thohe Oiurch or the Church of England In any case, the populauon w-as 
div idcd sha^ly betw cen Protestants and Catholics A kmd of truce w-as signed 
when the Protestants and Catholics m the legulature agreed with the lord 
propnetor to cnaa the famous Toleration Aa of Kqo, Lnung freedom to 
the of TnmanRn Chmoaos of Pr„«Lt and Lthol.c p« 
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the proprietorship was ended tn 1692 and Maryland became a royal province 
the Church of England was established with ail the details o£ the parish 
system and taxation upon all for the Anglican clergymen From then on a 
three-cornered struggle ensued bettveen Anglicans, nonconformist Protestants, 
and Catholics By the time of the Revolution the Church of England was 
able to hold off complete separation of church and state only by making it 
possible for Protestants and Catholtra dike to use their religious taxes for 
support of their own churches Maryland tried to reach a compromise whereby 
free exercise of rdjgjon ivouJd be acbicscd «hi/e at the same time provision 
was made for multiple establishment and protection for the property of 
the Church of England 

A close reading of the Maryland Constitution of 1776 will reveal how the 
attempt was made to serve all of these varying interests at the same time 
First, respects were paid to free exercise of religion, then, secondly, mulripic 
establishment was made legal, and, finally, the property of the Church 
of England was safeguarded 

That, as it is the duiyof eiery manto worship Cod msuch manner as he thinks 
most acceptable to him, all persons, professing the Christian religion, arc equally 
enutled to protection m their religious liberty, wherefore no person ought by any 
law to be molested in his person or estate on aaount of his religious persuasion or 
profession, or for his religious practice, unless, under colour of religion any man 
shall disturb the good order, peace or safety of the State, or shall infringe the 
laws of morality, or injure others, m iheir natural, civil, or religious rights, nor 
oiigAs any person to be compelled to jrequent or tnaintaw, or conin^Kfe, unless 
on contract to maintain any particular place of worthip or any particular mm 
istry, yet the Legislature may tn thetr discretion, lay a general and equal tax, for 
the support of the Christian religion leaping to each individual the power of 
appointing the payment over of the money, collected from him, to the support of 
any particular place of worship or minister, or for ihe benefit of the poor of his 
own denomination, or the poor in general of any particular eouniy but the 
churches, chapels, glebes, and all other property now belonging to the church 
of England, ought to remain to the church of Engbnd forever “ 

A careful reading of these provisions svzll show that the meaning of cstab 
lishment had definitely moved away from support of a single preferred church 
to support for any Chnsuan sect so designated by the taxpayer All Christian 
churches were on an equal footing in the eyes of the law This was multiple 
establishment The people of Maryland recognized it as multiple establish 
ment ^vhen they ratified a constitutional amendment in 1810 specifically out 
lawing this provision in the following words 

Art. XIII That It shall not be lawful for the general assembly of this State 10 
Jay an equal and general tax, or any other tax, on the people of this State, for 
the support of any religion 
siThorpe op of p ifiSs Iltaliw adilrd ] 
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Similar, but much more elaborate, pioTOions for mulliplc establishment 
were included in the South Carolina Constitution of 1778 These provisions 
illustrate so clearly the common and widespread understanding that 
ment of religion meant multiple esubhshment that they deserve to be studied 
carefully 

That all persons and religious soaeiics who acknowledge that there i$ one 
God, and a future state of rewards and punishments, and that God is publicly 
to be worshipped, shall be freclj tolerated The Chnstian Protettant reUgton 
shall be deemed, and ts hereby constituted and declared to be, the esfabUthed 
religion of this Stale That all denominations of Chnttian Protestants in tkts 
State, demeaning themseltet peaceably and faithfully, shall enjoy equal religious 
and atil privileges And that whenever fifteen or more male persons, not 
under twentj-one years of age, professing the Chnstian Protestant religion, and 
agreeing to unite ihcmseUes in a society for the purposes of religious worship, 
they shall, (on complying with the terms hereinafter mentioned,) be, and be 
constituted a church, and be esteemed and regarded sn lata as of the estab 
lished religion of the State, and on a petition to the legislature shall be en 
titled to be incorporated and to enjoy equal prnileges That every society of 
Christians so formed shall give themselves a name or denomination by which they 
shall be called and know n m law, and all that associate w iih them for the purposes 
of worship shall be esteemed as bdonging to the society so called But that 
previous to the establishment and tneorporation of the respeefne sonelies of every 
denomination as aforesaid, and m order to eniitJc them thereto, each soaety so 
petitioning shall have agreed to and subscribed m a book the following fi'C 
amcles, without which no agreement or union of men upon pretence of reltgton 
shall enude them to be incorporated and esteemed as a church of the established 
religion of this state 

1st- That there is one eternal God, and a future state of rewards and punish 
ments 


ad That God IS publicly to be worshipped. 

Christian religion is the true religion 

4th- That the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testaments arc of divine 
^piration, and are the rule of faith and praaice. 
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sU icI,s,om sroups then m South CsroIiM could p„„c,pa,c equally 
the mulitplc estsbiohmem This ujs "cooperatton beiuccn the slate and all 
Jc^tiimatc churches 

In summary, then as revealed in the new constitutions that were adopierl 
by ihe stares m 1776 and 1777 at the beginnmi; of the Revolution the sntus 
of religious freedom was as follows Freedom of religious conscience was 
largely non in all states hut some of them teiaincd m their early consiituiions 
religious quahHcations or religious oaths for office holding Among the latter 
ivrre Delavvate, Pennsylvania, New ieisey, North Carolina South Carolina, 
and Maryland Many of ihese restnetioni ttere dcicled from laiee constitu 
tionj 


Wifh respect to compulsory support of religion by state taxes or public 
funds, the organic laws of a majority of the nev% stales prohibiicd such sup- 
port In (his sense, both single and multiple establishment of religion was 
eUcctncly prohibited in eight states (by charter m Rhode Island, and by 
commutioni m Pennsylvania, Delaware New Vork New Jersey, North 
Carolina Georgia, and Virginia'*) In the remaining fi>e stater compulsory 
taxation for religion was permitted or required m their organic laws (by 
charter and eoddted lau-s in Connecticut and by consututiont in Massa 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Marybnd, and South Carolina) In all of the fisc 
states where ercabhshmenc of religion svas still permuted it was a multiple 
form of establishment None of them required a single establishment of 
religion or preference for one church over all others When church was 
separated from sratc, the state retained its Icp) rights to control education 
and to authorize private and religious education under a grant of power 
from the state by charter and legislative enactment This is of paramount 
imponance in the history of American education 
It IS no accident that by and large it was the more liberal constitutions 
that provided for separation of church and state, whereas the more con 
scrvativc state conscKUdons continued to permit an establishment of religion 
This indicated that the struggle for religious liberty was not only allied widi 
the struggle for political democracy but was also involved m the struggle 
for social democracy This then raises the problem of conflict between eco- 
nomic interests, class di/Tcfcnccs, and sectional antagonisms which acted at 
once as threat to and as seed bed for a growing democracy 


COSrUCT OF ECONOvnC, CLASS AND SECTIONAL INTERESTS 

Americans have long been proud of their tradition of equality as well as their 
tradition of liberty and popular government The American dream has been 
shaped by our belief that all men arc created equal or at lease that all men 

»« II took a ten >car lepsUtive battle to appts tbe const tutjon of rirjinta .nM agreement w lb 
ihu pnnfjpJc (lee pp I53 *55) 
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should be treated as though they have an equal opportunity to make of 
themscUes what they will This ideal has been the motivating force behind 
much of the humanitarian and reform movement which led eventually to 
the abolition of slavery, universal suffrage, and universal free education Much 
of the ideal has found rcaliaation in the actual conditions of American life, 
but It IS also true that the realities of American culture have often dclajcd 
and c\cn denied the ideal in practice American educators who deal with all 
the children of all the people must be aware of the conditions that have 
fostered the ideal as well as the conditions that have stood m the way of iM 
realization These oinditions have taken the form principally of economic, 
class, and sccuonal differences, some of which were inherited from Europe in 
the colonial period and some of which developed indigenously on the Amen 


can continent. 

Class distinctions were deeply imbedded in the feudal arrangements of 
medieval and Reformation Europe Based largely upon the ownership of 
landed property, the class system of Europe m the sixteenth century con- 
sisted of three principal groups At the top were the landed nobility and higher 
clergy, m the middle were the merchants, smaller landowners, freehold 
farmers, lower clergy, scholarly and professional people, tradesmen, free 
artisans, craftsmen, and skilled workers, at the bottom of the heap and rcpfc 
seating the largest numbers were the peasants, serfs, slaves, tenants, sersanis* 
and unskilled or menial laborers most of whom w ere not considered free mef' 
(see Table a, p 32) In most European countries the class lines were rath*^ 
rigidly drawn, and movement from one ebss to the other was very difficult- 
One of the great and good fortunes of the American colonies was the fact 
that they were settled by Northern European countries w hich w ere among 
first to begin to break the panern of feudal instituuons and to give greater scope 
and freedom to the growth of the middle cbsscs As noted earlier, the co!om»> 
tion of i^crica vvas m large part a phenomenon of an expanding middle class 
that had joined forces with the royal authority to win colonies and expand 
trade for their mutual benefit The merchants within the middle class wc^ 
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crops, and produce the raw nHiernli Land was the principal resource the 
crown had, tt was abundant in Amcna and could be granted freclj itithout 
tM many questions asked concerning the rclipous or clast affiliations of 
those who tvcre willing to hrase the rigors of the Nciv World Tliis was 
fortunate for the colonists because the land pcotidcd opportunity for a better 
life for those who were free at home, 11 provided the meant of acquiring 
economic freedom for those who were oppressed or underprivileged at home, 
and It gave opportunity for religious freedom for those who were persecuted 
at home The early land policies tn the colonies of the setenleenth centuries 
were thus a great boon for potential eiasuce of the rigid clast lines of 
feudal Europe 

On the other hand, many of the American colonists soon turned to trade 
rather than to agriculture, and they then ran up against the mtention of the 
English merchants. Parliament, and the crotvn to control rolonial trade for 
England s benefit, not for the colonisK* The English merchants were not so 
willing to give the same freedom and privileges to colonial merchants that 
they had won for themselves from the crown This brought the economic 
interests of the merchants m the colonies into conflitt with those of the met 
chants tn England and contributed, as we has'e seen, to the causes of the 
Eevolution The colonial merchants came to look upon ro)j! or proprietar) 
governon, tax collectors, and English company agents as foreign'* oppres 
sors of their political as \sell as their economic rights 
Further complications arose m the colonies by the estahhihment of class 
distinctions in the colonies themselves Some of these s%ere the result of car 
rymg to America the class system of England, and some were the result 
of indigenous distinctions (see Tabic a p 32) While if ts irue that the 
feudal privileges of landed propcri} for nobility and church were not estab- 
lished m America, and few nobles actually came, ii is, nevertheless, true that 
the rest of the class sjstem vs'as fransfened m large mcarure Colonial hh 
in the seventeenth century rocalcd scry definite class lines even though the 
highest dashes of the feudal system were lopped off the top and the great 
preponderance of peasants and serfs svas lopp^ off the boftOTi In colonial 
totvns the highest class consisted of royal officjalr, magistrates, merchants, and 
established clergy, below them were the substantial shopkeepers and trades- 
men and master craftsmen, still lois'cr were the skilled artisans and mechanics, 
clerks, sailors, and fishermen, and at the bottom were the unfrec indentured 
servants, unskilled labor, and drifters or vagabonds In the rural regions the 
highest class was made up of the landed gentry (planters m the South and 
pitroons iti New 'iork). magistrates, and esuHished clergy, below ih«m 
were the substantial but lesser planters and farmers, mil lower were the 
small freehold farmers or jeomen and tenants, and at the bottom were the 
unfree indentured servants and Negro slaves 
These class hncs were just as definite in colonial $rvcnrcenth<entufy niJ 
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or the “up^ountry” away from the settled regions near the shore These back- 
country settlements or western counties soon developed different interests 
from those to the east They found that they were at the mercy of land 
speculators from the towns or plantations; they had to borrow money to 
bu> their land and equipment They found that their small holdings did 
not entitle them to vote or hold office and that their regions were not given 
proportionate representation in the legislatures even when they outnumbered 
the eastern towns or counties And they found that they had to pay taxes 
to support the established church even though they were dominantly dis- 
senters and often in a majority 

In all of these ways the "frontier” sections began to come to blows with 
the eastern sections They developed more democratic and radical notions 
of taxation, easy credit, easy currenq, and popular government which 
came mto conflict and sometimes erupted in violence and pitched battles with 
the more conservative forces of the East These differences carried into the 
struggles attendant upon forming the state constitutions and mto the fram 
mg of the United States Constitution and on into the nineteenth century Sec- 
tionalism within the states was soon to be further complicated by a develop- 
ing sectional interest that divided the North from the South Even before 
the Revolution certain distinctive patterns appeared in the colonies which 
began to have their effect upon schools and iucaiion 


New England Colonies 

The most distinctive economic faaor in scvcntcenth-ccntury New England 
was the land policy that was appropriate to a fairly well knit and compact 
town form of community life The original settlers were organized into 
smal social groups before they came to America They were neighbors and 
familiM and congregations who moved to the New World m groups Quite 
naiurally a group «ould ark for and roceve a oommon grant of land from 
the General Court Cenain paru o! the land grant would be allocated for 
^mmon purpose, yn whseh to burld a meetrng house that would serve 
tLn kca; “.r- ’ T\e central common land 

he swTn?^ etound which would cluster 

nr meT '"hab.tants Part of the outlymg woods 

m res. :f\L°l ? “ Ae Lh!b.tan.s 

ThTmeI„uL, „^“ r as thiy could 

town to work their Und InT “S«l>'r. going out from the center of 

« night The omlvine i ’*°"’cs near the village gree" 

prised ihc "town"'TV rt, “ntral village green com 

leciual, religious, and ,0010”™,^"? U *“* *^"'' 'h' principal Intel 
the pnnapal arenev fnr a town meeting became 

P cpal agency for eondnansg and contrnlhng rhe political and rco- 
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nomjc afTairs of ihe town Indetd, town mcciinp not onJy cho e {h-ir 
s^tamcn and town clerk hut also \serc amhonzcd to choose many loun 
ofhcials to exert strict control osereconomtcaffjtrj Rfodern New Uni^bniicn 
proud of their rucued mdmdualitm misht be lurptiscd to be suSeeettJ to 
the scrutiny of official ‘‘fence Mttsers “Jeather scalers " “tjUiint; men " ‘'lu) 
wards" (to impound stray cattle), chimney viewers" pauqers (tomeaiure 
the contents of casks), “pickers (lo inspect jtoodi packed for expon), "scalets 
of weights and measures and key keepers "»» As ness settlers came to 
New England or as the older towns became more crossded ncs\ group 
would gather and mote on tossarrf the west to form nesv towns on the same 
pattern No wonder, then that most decisions were common deemont of 
church and tos\ n 

In all New England coloniesa property qualification stas necessary for vot 
ing in the town meeting With land fairl) easily 3%-ailablc for much of the 
colonial period, most men could become freeholders and thus soters Tlicrc 
fore, a considerable amount of actual and poicntiai democracy was prefnt 
m the New England towns Despite the widespread landowning 
however, class lines were marked and followed m general tie cla» d itm 
tions indicucd in Table a Among the freeholders the highes rank was 
given to magistrates and other oflknls the larger property owners and the 
established or settled ministers Below them were ih- smaller fatmcri and 
free artisans and tradesmen (coopers tanners blacksmiihi. shoemakers wheel 
w rights ind all the others necessary toprotJuce the recess ties of town life) 

At the bottom of the scale w'ere servants, unskilled laborers, and a few ibvTS 
Indentured servants were those who could not afford to pay for their paisagc 
from England and thus su.ncd a contract or indenture whctchv the servant 
would agree to work for a penod of years for the person «l»o pai 1 htt pji 
sage After the expiration of the term and depending m good behavicr if e 
indentured servant w as free to acquire land for himself perhaps 1 r jo n 
another group and moving on west to obtain some land and a freclm'd 'n»i 
fiiiiditv of land ownership formed the bans of a fairlr w dcs{ read owner 
ship of land and prevented the type of ea lusive anitcrra > base 1 m bn 1 
ow nership that char actcrircd ma« of Eun pe 
Nevertheless contiderah’e privilege went to the "^.cmlemcn" » ' the upr<r 
clasvcs in the form of oTec liofdng of ti le o' ad 'revv rf (fros, an^f ot 
preference in town mee-ini, and m rhureh meeting \n J in the courie ci 
the eighteenth century class d flcscr es began to corre ir o sharp ondva 
largclv as a result of two fac ofs. The »nlut of new imn igran i «J-o ncf cJ 
bnd led the older inhab.tan s to try to uke a Ivantage i l ilw 
co'omal assemblies lygan m a’kaw the untewled bnd to he 1® . r vp . i 
fairly large tracts by bnd specub ors who wou d t' n se I i to t w ^ 
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had no land This meant that it became harder and harder to acquire free 
land and that the newcomers or free servants \sould ha'vc to borrow money 
to buy their land or simply squat” on someone else s land The back-country 
farmers thus often became debtors or renters, irritated by the economic con 
trol of absentee landlords and the creditors of the eastern section of the 
colonies Interestingly enough they also became less interested m paying 
taxes for the town schools that were required by the colonial assemblies (Sec 
district system, pp 103 104) 

A second factor of strife was the rapid increase in trade and commerce 
that marked the period after 1713 A profitable trade to Europe and the West 
Indies grew up m which New England timber and wood products, furs, fish, 
gram, livestock, and shipbuilding materials were eagerly sought As a result, 
the quickest way to wedth in eastern New England was via commerce and 
business This shift is summed up mccly in the following words, “In 1660 
^w England traded for a lising. m 1760 Nciv EngUnd lived for trade” 
The merchant class thus began to overshadow the landed gentry as the arbiters 
of political and economic affairs in the eastern towns and helped to stimulate 

j ® These facts ga« 

added impetus to a nciv and more culuvated style of life and of social ac 

*ick and%ncultura! 

™ cT««d . grosv 
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life Stemming from the frtmrT,- i , increasing secularization of 

of established churches 'nie<i-'^^ rciolution also tended to sveaken the bold 
..on of die mrsn gramm^^^hSrTh^T '^7 
that the rudiments of elemcntarv eH classes m the backwoods fch 

purposes and b-gan to aputelr . T cT <=ducaUon for their 

On the other hand, rrr; eiLrrf 

to take advantage of a new tvoe of j to'vns of the seaboard began 
iHcir commeraal and trade mtZ education more suitable to 

" “ much more a class Dhenome»f^ ^ Nevertheless, cducaDOO 
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usually realized Despite these claw and sectional dijT-rfnctrs m ec!u-at 
the pattern cf toun hfe, i fairly democratic land pohey, and a s ron^ re 
Iit-tous moijvation m early Puntan days Jed to a pattern of schoc j enntro? an 1 
support that provided the Nen England oilontes uuh the most uid-sjrtj 1 
network of schools and more opportunity for education than was prwent 
clsetvhere in the thinccn colonics 

Middle Colonies 

The pattern of class diitinctionr the rise of commercial mtcrcsis, and snrt lonat 
conflicts tn the middle colonics paralleled in Urge measure tho e of New 
England hfajor differences arose m the matters of land pohev, cliaractenmci 
of the immigration, and religions freedom 
Under Dutch rule m New ^ork trade and commerce set the pattern for 
the lower counties around the mouth of the Hudson River, hut along the 
Upper Hudson vast tracts of land were granted to "patroom" m r*tufn 
for bringing fifty families or more io act as icnanti on the Undi Thevr 
oumers, or patroons, were given what almost amounted to feudal righ s of 
politi«l, economic, and /udicial control mer their citates Tlni ro-'ant that 
from Poughkeepsie to Albany the pp between patroons and lenan i was 
almost iliat between nobihty and peasant in Europe The economic, pot th.il 
and religious fights of this landed aristocrac) were retained when the Engluh 
rook over m Tlie pattern of religious toleration initiated under the 
Dutch West fndn Compiny attractetl a religious!) heierogeneoui population 
to southern New York and the propnewev t)i em appled to New lersey 
after 1664 also meant that a vanetv of religious and national stocks came m o 
New Icrscy 
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acres free, 200 acres on a tenant basis at a penny of rent per acre, and 
grants of 5000 acres for ;Cioo), people flocked to Pennsylvania By 1770 
only Virginia and Massachusetts were still larger m population (Pennsylvania 
had passed Massachusetts by 1790), and m many respects Philadelphia chal 
Icnged Boston and New York as the leading citj in the colonies 
The Quakers dominated the political and economic life of southeastern 
Pennsylvania, thus when the new immigration swelled the population after 
1713 the newcomers swept on to the western sections of Pennsylvania The 
newcomers were principally Germans and Scots-Irish The Germans, repre 
senung a variety of religious outlooks (Lutherans, Pietists, Mcnnonitcs, 
Moravians, and Dunkards) settled in and through the rich mountain and 
valley regions of central Pennsylvania The Scots-Irish, who came principally 
from the northern colonies of Ireland and who settled in the western sections 
of Pennsylvania, were largely Presbyterian in outlook Many of the German 
and Scots-Irish immigrants were from the lower classes of European society, 
but through the acquisition of cheap land and habits of industry and thrift 
they became substantial farmers and pioneers of the western sections, swell 
mg the ranlvS of those who resisted the Quaker political and economic control 
of the Pennsylvania legislature For a long time they held to their own re 
Itgiom and cultural patterns of education based upon a frontier rather than 
an urban and coc^cTcial conception of educauon Public and state control 
of education in the colonial period was thus less advanced in the Middle 
Co onies than m New England because of the diversity m religion, na 

ttonalitv. and nilmr* ' o ' 
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of Negro slaves became more profitable to the planters than indentured white 
servants In the later eighteenth century onton reinforced the plantation 
system, promoted slavery, and prevented the development of a compact town 
hfc except m a few centers along the mouths of ibc rners The small free 
hold farmers w-crc gradually squeezed out and became tenants or moved 
further west to pick up land m the Piedmont region and Shenandoah Valley 
where their numbers were swelled by the Scots Irish, English, and Germans 
who came down the valleys from the North These back^untry people 
formed a strong resistance to the dominaiion of the Tidewater landed aristoc 
racy, which had reinforced its pattern by laws of primogeniture and earad, 
establishment of religion, and representation in the legislature favoring the 
eastern regions This rcscnimeni of the poor farmers broke out into violence 
as early as Eacon's Rebellion of 1675 continued to grow m various ways 
until the time of the Revolutionary reforms when Virginia became art rn 
dependent state 

In Maryland and the Carolines the proprietary system of land granting led 
to a hetero^neous population both with respect to religion and nationality 
Differences appeared, however, with respect to class distinctions With the 
development of plantation systems m Maryland and South Carolina the pat 
tern more nearly approached that of Virginia In South Carolina where the 
staple crops were nee and indigo, slavery became very profitable and a unique 
arrangement was worked out whereby the planters clustered for their social 
life around Charleston 

North Carolina presented marked contrasts Slaver) was not so profitable, 
the plantation system never displaced the small farms $0 fully, and aiy hfc 
did not play a large part in (he social life of the people who were poorer, 
more rebellious, and more democratic in religion, economics, and politics This 
meant that the conflict between the up<oumry farmers and the Tidewater 
gentry was bound fo be even more acute than where the lower classes were 
relatively weaker Sectional violence broke out between the Regulator asso 
ciations of western North Carolina and forces led by the rojaJ goicrnor in 
the east m 1770 When North Carolina became a state, the western counties 
had much more to say in the state constitution than they did m South Carolina, 
whose constitution was therefore much more conservative Slavery had a 
firm hold in South Carolina, slaves well outnumbered whites by the time 


of the Revolution 

In Georgia the liberal and humanitarian motives of the proprietors led 
them to establish a rclattvdr easy land policy of fifty acres free for poor 
mlonists and to exert efforts to prohibit sUvety and the rum trade and to build 
friendly relations with the Indians Despite these good , Mentions the land 
ivas so poor that fifty acres could not produce a satisfactoty hving So, gradn 
illy the giants of land became larger, the plantation system was expanded. 
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and slavery uas permitted Georgia thus moved toward the class system and 
economic basis of Virginia and South Carolina, but by the time of the Revo- 
lution It was still the poorest and feeblest of the thirteen colonics 


This chapter has described some of the most important institutional pat 
terns that were inherited from England and from Europe in colonial times 
From the beginning American education reflected these political, religious, 
economic, class, and sectional arrangements The details of the interaction 
between these aspects of colonial culture and education will be described in 
Chapters 3 and 4 
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THE COLONIAL MIND 


THE SHAPE of education m any time and place tJ largely a function of 
the interaction of the institutionalized forms of behaving solidified or leavened 
by ilie dominant beliefs and ideas of the j^eopie who control the educative 
process Chapter i described some of the most important cultural patterns 
and institutions that prodded the setting m uhich education operated These 
pasc character to the organization and frameuorL of education i\hich as 
will be shown in Chapter was a mixtun: of political religious and social 
class factors Before the heart of the awns curriculum and methods of cduca 
tion can be understood adequately, however the texture and context of the 
prevailing ideas beliefs and motivations of the colonial period must be 
briefly sketched This chapter sechs to identify some of the most important 
currents of thought that molded the ideas about education that will be dc 
scribed m Chapter 3 

In the course of more chan 150 years the colonial mind of America which 
formed the intellectual setting for educational theory became increasingly 
complex and representative of the crosscurrents of thought that swept over 
Western Europe At the beginning of the colonial period the prevailing ortho 
doxies in America were based upon theological conceptions and reinforced 
by religious sanctions By the end of the colonial period however new sane 
tiotis had appeared and uerc receiving some acceptance as a basis for approved 
right thinking This change from religious to nonrcligious or secular sane 
tions for thought and action is usually summed up by historians in the term 
Enlightenment Especially during ihc oghtcenth century proposals for change 
m the older ways of thinking and acting carried appeals to human reason 
rather than divine law, to nauirat nghts rather than supernatural rights to 
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scientific method rather than to established truths, to sodai agreements and 
individual freedom rather than authoritarian control, and to humanitarian 
and democratic faith rather than aristocratic privilege. The results of this 
shift in emphasis in intellectual sanaions were felt in thcolog)' and religion, 
in philosophy, and in political, ea)nomic, and social theory', "nicy were like* 
wise seen in the emergence of new forms of educational theory and proposals 
for educational change that eventually’ led to changes in educational prac- 


THE CHALLENGE TO THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS ORTHODOXIES 

At the be^nning of the colonial period traditional Christian theism held 
mmost universal sway among colonists of an intellectual turn of mind. Dif- 
Krcnces there were, to be sure, but these were almost entirely w'ithin the 
Chnsuan fold itself and had to do with conflicts over the nature of God. 
man s role in salvation, and the authority of the clergy- or the sute in matters 
religious. By the end of the colonial period rationalism and liberalism and 
scepuesm had grosvn markedly. They had resulted in various forms of re- 
P'-' strength and sanction to outlooks that cm- 
th^ii^ mm,K and of man sviihout reliance upon 

«riv fivente'. '"• « »!>«'? stuted in the 

rlri^ bT h ^tuty tn America, but they had gatoed considerable 
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glorify God and enjoy him forever Man was made of flesh, but he was dis 
tmguished from other living beings by Cods action in endowing him with 
an immortal spirit or soul Man was alw ongioally endowed with an imcDcct, 
a moral conscience, and a free will as a means of choosing the good and avoid' 
mg evil But because of tlie temptation and sin of Adam and Eve, man fell 
from his original slate of happiness and fell from God s grace, thus passing 
on to all future men the fruits of the original sin No man could thereafter 
arise out of sm and miscrj and achieve the good life on this earth or enduring 
happiness m heaven u jthout God s help and grace As a gift to man and as 
a means by which man could escape the pains of hell in the next life, God 
sent to earth his son Jesus Ciirist in ihe form of man Christ brought word to 
man of Gods will for mans salvation and offered himself as a sacrifice to 
satisfy divine justice so that man might overcome the effects of original sin 
avoid eternal damnation and achieve salvation To instruct man in what be 
should believe and m the \says he must trod if he were to be saved, God re 
vealed his svord in the divmcly inspired writings of the Bible and laid down 
the moral law for man to follow in the Ten Commandments 
Any satisfactory summary of the Christian epic and the Christian concep- 
tion of God and man was as difficult to make (hen as it is now because of the 
variety of interpretations that arose among the several Protestant sects m the 
Reformation period of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Perhaps the 
best that can be done is to cite a few of the orthodoxies that competed for 
men's lojalues in the American colonics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Outstanding among the early orthodoxies uas that of John Calvin 
tvbich was promoted by English Puritans, Scottish Presbyterians Dutch Re 
formed German Reformed, and French Huguenots Inspired by John Cal 
MtiS InsuttHes of the Chriftian Rdtgi&n the Synod of Dort in 1619 drew up 
a systematic interpretation of salvation which gave a primary role to God and 
a very much smaller role to man This took the form of an emphasis upon 
predestination a doctnne w hich remained a characteristic of orthodox Ca! 
vmism throughout most of the colonial period Inherent tn this view were 
the following beliefs (i) God selects those individuals who are to be saved, 
and man s will has no part in deciding whether or not he will be saved (uncon 
ditional predestination), (2) Christ s sacrifice is limited to the elect, namely, 
those chosen by God to be saved (limited atoncmentj, (jJ because of original 
sm man is incapable of repentance or salvation through his own efforts (total 
depravity and human inability), (4) the elect cannot resist being saved by 
the operation of God s will and grace no matter what they do (irresistibility 
of grace) and (5) when a person has been elected to be a saint and thus saved 
he cannot again fall from grace but wiU certainly be saved (perseverance of 

'^Something of this emphasis upon original «n and predestination whereby 
eternal salvation was marked out for the elect and eternal punishment was 
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meted out to the sinners, remained m the tlioughi of orthdox OiKinism 
throughout the colonial period It can be seen m the theological writings of 
such Puritan divines as John Cotton, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and 
Jonathan Edwards This basic view of human nature found us way into the 
poetr) of Michael Wigglesworih, into educational theory, into the catechisms 
for children, and into the school books of the time, notably the Neiv England 
Primer 

Reactions Against Orthodox Calvinism 

The rigorous doctrines of Calvinism gave great moral strength to Puritan 
leaders who were convinced of the righteousness of their v icws and thus could 
^rsuade their followers that, being elected for salvation, they had the full 
force and power of God s will at their hand There were, however, stubborn 
m salvation could not be so small as the Puritan 
tocalltns *"^‘**^, rebellious groups exercised their Protestant rights 
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seventcemh centuries Their radical rqcction of infant baptism, and their in 
sistcncc that baptism should come only upon confession of faith among adults 
^\c them the name Anabaptists (ana = again or anew) The Anabaptists 
felt that they must separate themselves from impure religious domination 
as ucJl as from civil authorities that would dictate religious conformity They 
thus arrised early at the conception of separation of church and state and 
insisted that religion arose from the heart rather than in observance of cede 
siasftcal or civil forms or professions of creed and doctrine Their views and 
followers spread to England and then to America where Anne Hutchinson 
and Roger Williams came into conflict with the Puritan orthodoxy because 
of their "antinomian” views 


Stemming from the svorh of George Fox in seventeenth-century England 
the Quakers emphasized the ‘ inner light ’ received directly from God as the 
signpost of spiritual guidance rather than observance of outward forms This 
led them to reject the creeds, the ntual, the oaths, the preaching of an authori 
tative clergy, and even to do away with the svhole ecclesiastical arrangement 
of regular churches and a permanent or continuing clergy Their religious 
enthusiasm and deviation from the establuhed forms thus brought them into 
disfavor with all orthodoxies, resulted m the laws passed against them, and 
made them the objects of persecution and witch hunts By the eighteenth cen 
tury, however, they ivcre beginning to gain status and recognition in many 
colonies and contributed the writings of such men as William Penn and 
John Woolman to the intellectual, humanitarian, and social as well as the 
religious literature of colonial America 
Similarly, the Pictistic movement of German Lutheranism contributed a 
resurgence of feeling and emotion to the religious outlooks of many offshoots 
of the Lutheran faith along ^vlth the Moravians, the Mcnaonites, the Dunk 
ards, the Amish, and other ’ They all reinforced the growing 


reliance upon faith and piety as the road to salvation 
The second major type of reaction against orthodox Calvinism took the 
form of an elevation of man s efforts to aid m his salvation by Ins attention to 
living a good life and to the exercise of his reason This emphasis on good 
works stemmed from a position known as Armmianism and flowed into the 
Methodism of John and Charles Wesley The followers of Jacobus Arminius 
a Dutch cleric, were defeated at the Synod of Ctort m 1619 and their vtervs 
rejected Armmianism argued m opposition to Calvinism that (1) human 
effort and will could play a part w salvation (conditional predestmauon or 
election), (2) Christ had atoned for the sms of all men if they belieicd in 
him, not just for a few (universal redcmptioo) , (3) man may be regeneratt^ 
and renewed by the exercise of faith granted to man as a gift of God through 
the Holy Spirit, (4) by the exercise of free wiH man may persist in sin and 
resist divine grace (resistibility of grace), and {5) man, if he is 
may fall from a state of grace Thus, the Armmuins and later the Methodists 
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argued that if salvation depended upon God’s election and predestination, the 
elect would have no obligation to continue m the path of righteousness and 
the unchosen would have no motive for struggling to be good They insisted 
that man’s efforts did make a difference, and the grace that God offered to 
man would be efficacious only if man exened moral effort to be good Human 
will and effort were necc5sarj,and the better the life a man lived here and now 
the better were his chances for salvation 
As a result of the growth of a concern for faith and piety and the concern 
for doing good works and living a stricdy moral life, the middle of the 
eighteenth century m America was marked by a great outpouring of religious 
f^or that has been called ‘The Great Awakening" Nearly all sects were 
affected by the appeals made by a growing number of ministers who turned 
to evangelical preaching among the masses of people. Among these were 
Theodore Frelmghu) sen (Dutch Reformed), William Tcnncnt (Presb)- 
Krian). I^mr.ch Muhlenberg (Lutheran), Francis Asbury (Methodist), 
I^athan Edwards (Congregational), and George Whiteficld (Anglican), 
m =»«Mtd thousands into the churches 
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strew oti God’s anger and vrnd.ct.veness toward man as expressed by Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Edwards 

This ranonahstn in religion esen led some of the Congregational theolo- 
gians to approach a liberalism that laid the groundwork for the development 
of Uninrianism and Universalism They trod close to heresy m their ques 
tionmg of the Trinitarian conception of God and thc,r denial of the diwnity 
of Christ, of the personal existence of the Dev t\ of total depravity and original 
sin, and of the eternity of punishment m Hell In these views they hearkened 
back to the Sociman doctrines of Laclius Soemtus and Fauscus Soanius, two 
Italian theologians of the sixteenth century Socmiamsm had asserted that 
Christ was human rather than divine, that human sm was not passed on by 
\dam but was simply an imitation of Adam's sm, that salvation was to be 
ichicvcd not by the literal aronemeot of Christ bur by man's imitation of 
Christ’s virtuous life, and that the Bible was to be interpreted by human 
cason and in accordance with rational understanding In their hands theology 
•anre cfoivn to earth, and Chnscunccy became a way of life rather than an 
idhcrence to dogma rcvcnled to man bv an authoritative clergy or authoriu 
ive Scriptures that could not be questioned The role of man m the epic of 
alvation was achieving an ever greater place withm the fold of the churches 
Anglicanism reflected this trend in the outlooks of WjDjam Smith, provost 
t the College of Philadelphia, and of Samuel Johnson, president of Kings 
!k>llege 

Outside the churches the currents of thought entering on man’s reason 
Dok, the form of deism, a rationalistic view developed by philosophers and 
‘•leniists in France and England m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
)cism was an attempt to build a world view that would embrace the new 
onceptions in science that had emerged after Sir Isaac Newton’s publication 
f his Mathematical Principles of 'Natural Philosophy in 1687 Newton's view 
f the universe as a great machine m which all parts fit perfectly together 
cording to discoverable natural laws Jefr little room for the divine inter 
ention and miracles of a personal God Deism was an attempt to explain 
atural laws without explaining tlicm away or simply reconciling them with 
rthodox Christianity Thus, the deists thought of God, not as the personal 
cing of Christian theism who looked out for each individual person, but as 
great spirit or first cause or prime mover who set the machine of the uni 
•rse m motion but who did not interfere with it once it had begun to run 
■cording to exact definable natural law In this way natural laws were to 
discovered by scientific methods and by human reason without reliance 
3on the revelation of the Scriptures or the theology of the drama of human 
Ivation, original sin, atonement of Christ, sacraments, fauh, and good works 
Discussion of dcistic writings and views began to appear in American 
fiodicals, books, and discussion groups and began to attract a small but a 
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growing group of intellectuals who included among their numbers in var) 
mg degrees of sympathy such outstanding persons as William Livingston, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 'Hiomas Jefferson Where religious 
liberalism left off and deism began was a difficult matter to determine, but 
cenain it is that rauonalism and a faith in the intelligence and reason of man 
svere on the upswing during the eighteenth century in intellectual circles and 
among college students Faith in human reason was especially prominent in 
proposals for a new education that would embrace the findings of science and 
philosophy along with religion as the sanctions for intellectual achicsemcnt 


THE RISE OF SECULAR THOUGHT 

While religion held the center of the intcHeaual stage throughout most of 
the colonial period m America, a new voice was being heard in Europe w hicb 
was little more than an echo m America in the seventeenth century but which 
grew rapidl) in volume and authority by the end of the colonial period This 
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publish h)s, Galileo nas forced lo recant his. and kcplsr uas ostracized But 
by the end of the se\cntcenih ccniuty the saentific view became somewhat 
safer Following Newton’s epoch making work m 16S7, (he victory for nat 
ural law was m the making, and rival philosophic conceptions of the origin 
and nature of the physical universe were being freely expounded in the 
eighteenth century The ‘ law of gravitation and the “law of cause and 
effect became models of the kinds of natural Ia« s that w ere then promulgated 
as the basis for new beliefs concerning human nature, human reason, and 
social affairs 


Philosophy and religion were then faced with the problem of what to do 
with the new scientific findings and scientific theories In general three kinds 
of responses were made Some religious leaders felt that they had to reasscTt 
the claims of the spiritual tvorld over against the clauns of the material or 
natural world as described by science They could do this by denying the 
reality of the physical world and losistmg that the only true reality was 
spiritual or mental This s\as done by such philosophers as Bishop George 
Berkeley of the Church of England in his outlook known as idealism Berke 
ley asserted that the essence of eitistence is spiritual and that physical things 
exist only in the mind of God and have no independent existence or reality 
of their own Similarly, the essence of man is his spmr consisting of soul and 
mind which perceive things as appearing to exist m time and space However, 
this appearance of continuity and substance in physical objects is created be 
cause God continues to think of them beyond the life span of individual 
men In this way the existence and importance of God were reasserted, and 


the presumption of an independent physical world was discounted Philo- 
sophic idealism gave a new lease on life to theology and a religious onenuiion 
by putting science into its proper subordinate place 
A second philosophic response to the new science was to try to give equal 
recognition to spiritual affairs and to the physical world This effort to ream 
cile theology and science was notably worked out by Rene Descartes m his 
philosophy of dualism Descartes asserted that all existence u of two kinds or 
substances, mind and matter, which arc independent of each other Mind is a 
spiritual substance whose essence is the source of thinking not bound by the 
physical oc natural laws but free to follow its own nature and make choices 
Matter is a material substance whose essence is expressed in the real objects 
of space and time which obey the fixed laws of nature and operate as a great 
natural machine Mind and matter ate entirely separated from each other and 
operate according to their respective laws and do not interact with each other 
Descartes tried to make his peace with theology by asserting that both mind 
and matter were created by God. but he granted independence to the rea 
world of physical nature by removing it from further interference from Got! 
once It was created This kmd of reconciliation between ibeolo^ and science 
made it possible for deism to become increasingly popular m the eighteenth 
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Wished to go to these extremes and incur the charge of atheism, but bv the 
end of the colonial period the way was open for human reason to explore the 
nature of human nature more freely than at any prior time A secular basis 
for the study of man was gradually winning us way, but as yet no full bodicci 
conception of human nature was being formulated in America on a secular 
underpinning 


New Concepiloris of Method 

In the long run the most telling intellectual revolution of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was probably not in the specific world views or concep- 
tions of human nature that appeared, u was probably the formulation and 
application of a new method of thinking, a new method of arriving at truth 
^ acquiring nowledgc, a new method of human learning and intelligence 
Th,s the sMm.fic method, which gradually came to attract the traagtoa 
rood w produccd such rccolutionary changes in the actual 
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\sords and a refinement of language with little or no regard to actuality and 
present experience Greatly impressed with the possibilities of science and of 
scientific method, Bacon wrote his Novum Orsamim {Netv Method) in which 
he set forth the claims of the inductive method of science The essentials of the 
new method were (i) careful observation of nature, {2) collection of facts 
upon the basis of direct observation, and (3) arrival at general propositions 
on the basis of observable relations among individual cases or facts Instead 
of starting wiili the authoritative generalization of some writer of the past, the 
scientist should start with individual specific things and arrive at his general 
izations at the end of the process of thought rather than beginning with un 
criticized authorities Truth and knowledge thus arise out of observation and 
experience rather than from manipulation of accepted or given ideas- Here 
was a bold affirmation that human rea»n could, by using a controlled method 
of investigation, arrive at sound knowledge unaided by revelation or accepted 
authorities This opening wedge m traditional methods of thought tvas made 
w idcf and wider as great strides in knowledge of the natural world w ere made 
by the scientists of the eighteenth century 
A most important result was the gradual budding up of a theory of the way 
people acquired ideas and knowledge of ibe external world, m short, a 
philosophy of learning The traditional view had been that man was born 
with a faculty of reason as a pact of his spiritual equipment, that his rational 
faculty simply needed to be developed and formed by the proper discipline 
and methods of study, and (hat the best studies for this purpose were the 
classical languages, mathematics, and philosophy True ideas were either im 
planted at birth m the child (innate ideas) and simply awaited the training 
of the reason, or ideas existed apart from man in an independent realm and 
simply awaited to be grasped by the mmd when it had been trained to sec 
or to reach out and grasp the true ideas These were the elements of the mam 
stream of philosophy known as rationalism 
In contrast to rationalism the loductsve and scientific method led other 
thinkers to say that man is not endowed with innate ideas but rather that 
he learns about the external world through sense experience, through his 
senses of smell, taste, sight, touch, and hearing Knowledge is acquired 
through experiences coming to the individual through his senses Learning 
through experience came to be known as empiricism and rested upon the 
assumption that observation of phenomena was the surest guide to accurate 
knowledge , , , , , 

John Locke uas a great popularizcr of the empirical approach to learning 
by his insistence that at birth the human mind was not preformed and ready 
to function but that the individual simply possessed a blank but sensitive tablet 
(tahda rasa) that was ready to receive impressions or perceptions from the 
external world through his senses Ideas were thus not already present m the 
individual and waiting to find expression, but ideas arise from the pcrcep- 
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lions that the individual receives from outside himself, from his physical cn 
vironment, and from other people In a similar way individuals acquired a 
sense of values, morality, and religion through the empirical process of experi- 
ence, but while Locke stressed sense experience, he also reserved a place for 
internal mental activity through the process of reflection whereby the in 
dividual gives form to his perceptions and builds up complex ideas from the 
simple perceptions received through his senses 
Some thinkers went to a more extreme position and even rejected Locke’s 
faculty of reflection Such men as Hume, Hartley, and Condillac began to say 
that the only source of ideas was the sensations received through the five 
senses By the process of association the repetition of one sensation will call 
up other sensations, and thus more complex ideas arise simply by association 
and combination of simple sensations Their view came to be called sensa 
tionahsrn, but it was often considered to be atheistic because it left no room for 
the mind or the soul as tradmonally conceived 
Again, It vvas not the extremist views of the sensationalists that gained ad 
herents in colonial America but rather the views of Locke and other cmpin 
cists who applied their doctrines to education Even before Locke, some Euro- 
cducors had begun ,0 apply empincal outlnoks to tho learning procaas 
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the end of the eighteenth century Rousseau became the greatest popular, a« 
of all svhen he urged that the natural impulses of Ac chdd should be see free 
by remosmg the restrictions and disaplmes of the traditional books and hn 
guistjc subject matters m favor of learning through play, games, actual objects, 
manual activities, and direct acquaintance widi nature through the observa 
tzon and study of the sciences The ideas of sense realism began to germinate 
m America m the eighteenth century, new schools arose, and new proposals 
for education were made to reform education along the Imcs of the empirical 
emphasis upon sense realism Appropriately enough, the most notable of these 
proposals came from the pen of Benjamin FranUm. 

The Power of Knowledge 


In the more than 150 years of the colonial period in America the respect for 
the usefulness of knowledge folloned two genera! patterns The first was a 
gradual shift of interest away from knowledge that was based upon religious 
and supernatural sanctions toward knowledge that originated m secular and 
Jiuman investigations The second ivas a shift away from knouJedge that 
served principally as a sign of ornamental and gentlemanly accomplishment 
toward the kind of knowledge that would contribute to practical usefulness 
and the utilitarian business of living 

Humanistic interest m the classical languages and literature had been the 
badge of an educated person m Western Europe since the time of the 
Renaissance. Upper<Iass planters, gentry, and officials in America tried ro 
keep this tradition alive by cultivating alike the arts of the classical scholar 
and the status of a gentleman The Latin grammar schools and the colonial 
colleges kept alive this alliance betiveeo classical scholarship and social status 
The movement to expand the mtellcctual interests of the early colonists 
beyond the classics, however, was not to be denied as the eighteenth century 
ran its course Expansion of intt^resi appeared m three ways, all of which re 
Icctcd growing secular concerns These were the growth of the vernacular 
iteraturcs, the growth of the physical sacnccs, and the growth of the social 


ncnces 

Whereas Latin had been the language of literature and scholarship for 
mturics in Europe, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the rise 
• a great literature m the modern languages One need onfy menuon the 
ngUsh writings of such men as Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Shakespeare. Johnson, 
unyan Milton, Drydcn, Pope, Swift, Addison, Steele, Defoe, and Fielding, 
the French writings of Descartes, CbrnciUc, Racine. Mohere, La Fontaine. 
oltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Condorcec, or the German ot 
octhc, Leibnitz, and Kant Despite the mixtures of tongu« that had come 
America the English language beeame the eominm language of the 
louies by the time o! the Revolution, and Ftciich had become Ae interna 
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tional language of diplomacy and soacty No wonder that forward looking 
Americans began to clamor for more attenuon to the modern languages m 
the schools and colleges of America 

E\cn more spectacular were the achicsoncnis in science, some of which 
have alrcadv been mentioned with respea to new philosophies and nesv 
methods, but most impresswe were the praaical accomplishments made pos- 
sible b) the application of science to the development of new tools and 
machines The technical arts and technology were producing a new world 
Accurate measurements were made possible by the microscope, the telescope, 
the barom-tcr, the thermometer, and the clock The mariner’s compass and 
other navigational instruments had made worldwide trade and communi 


cation possible. TTic refinements of gunpowder and military weapons had 
made centralized polmcal authority more possible The studv of the effects 
of heat, light, electricity, and mechanics led to the deselopment of machines 
and processes that improved mmmg, farming, stock raising, the manufaaurc 

of goods, and the methods of communication and transportation Anew tech 

nologieal era svas ushered m ssith die appearance of James Watt’s steam en 
gine m the same year the Deebrauon of Independence svas signed 
Wth eharaeteristie American zeal for the nesv and the changing, Amenean 
imelleetuaU began to press forsvard m the areas of science and .0 apply seien 
“r “"'’■"S’ "“''Sanon, agriculture, mining, and medicine. 
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CROWING LierSAtlSM IN SOCIAL TIItORV jj 

cclOTnl lutjis to mdcpcndmcc Dcnunds for o more util.anan cduclion 
accompanied ihcsc changes m respea for praciical knoivledgc 


GRO\\TNC UBIRAUSM IV SOCIAL THEORY 

Amerscsn social iheory underwent a most significant change in its funda 
mental assumptions during the colonul period At the beginning of the 
socntccnth century it was assumed that the social order was of diune in 
spiratiofi and rested upon supernatural authorities Governments and social 
classes were believed to lie ordained by God and their purpose was to carr) 
God s laws inio effect on this earth It was further assumed that only a few 
leaders could rightfully carr> out Gods iniunctions and that ihe majority of 
people were simpl> ordained to carry out the decrees of God which had been 
cmhodied in the laws of the state by Gods elect This view supported 
monarchical or aristocratic views of society and the state 
Gradually, houcier, the belief grew that men had certain natural rights 
w heilier accruing from God s gift or simply ftom natural sources that could 
not be abrogated b> socicc) In either ease more and more people began to 
believe that men themselves, indeed the maiomy of men or a!! men, should 
have some share m formulating the end policies by which they were to be 
governed This outlook took the form of a belief in natural rights in a more 
democratic form of government, and m a humanitarian social philosophy 
Again, the emergence of these views represemed a growing belief m the 
secular assumptions underlying orgamzed society and resulted in demands 
for a greater role for ordinary men m the conduct of their own affairs 


Political Theory 

The shift m political theory can be highlighted in the views of a few out 
standing American spokesmen In the seventeenth century the dominant 
views of Puritan political theory can be illosirated by John Winthrop John 
Cotton, and Nathaniel Ward They grounded their political beliefs in the 
doctrine of original sin If man had maintained his original estate of happiness 
governments among men would have been unnecessary, but with the fall 
from grace the evil nature of man made necessary the compulsive power of 
the state to keep men from robbing, harming and murdering each other 
Obviously, m this view, the authority of avd governments could not be al 
lowed to fall into the hands of evil or unregcncratc men, or else society itself 
would be swept to descrucrion Thus, governments were ordained by God to 
prevent such Gibm.tics and to a.d m aehicng mns last end-^alvanon 
Conseqnendy, the magtstiates must rule on «uth fcr God and the people 
must be given only that liberty which rvjl lead them to |Ust.ce, truth, and 
goodness as defined by the magistrates 
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The carl) Puritans rejected the monarchical theory of the divmc right of 
\ mgs as formulated by the Stuart kings of England, but mamtaincd the 
dumc right of elected magistrates Thc\ applied the covenant or compact 
theory to civil government as they applied it to theology . To be sure, govern 
ment IS brought into being b) the act of men and rests on a compact bclvv cen 
the people for the assurance of good government, but the compact was not 
a free compaa of naturally free men but was simply a gift of God by which 
men obeved Gods commands to set up a government on earth Ont^ the 
compact has been made according to Gods will, then onl) those who were 
saints or religiously regenerate (members of approved churches) could 
share in the election of rulers, and the rulers must consider God’s vvill as 
revealed in the Scriptures as their authority rather than the will of the people 
among whom the majority were unrcgencrate or sinners Thus, we find 
Winthrop saying that people are not equal and that the people should have 
only that liberty which is good for them. Cotton asserting that democracy 
V as not ordained by God as a fit government cither for church or common 
wealth, and Ward as^rung that religious liberty could not be permitted bv 
a sublc government, for it would be tantamount to permitting error and $m 
to te propagated All agreed that government must thus be dictatorial and 
author, unan V uh rapea to the bchrf, and praa.ces of the mhab.unta 
Objenjont to th,s t.ett of the state «ere be.ng expressed tn the sesenteenth 
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OKOWIVC tlBERALISM IK SOCIAL TMEORY 

rcliMcc upon sui^rnAmral smcMns The shift from W.tithrop and Colton 
w iranKlin and Jefferson can be seen most vivjdly by companne the early 
Puritan siaternents with the DttJaniiion of Independence and the bills of 
rights of the Virginia and Pennsylvania constitutions. Whereas rckrcnccs 
were made to God in the cightccnth<cmury statements, the meaning was 
much more evidently related to a deistic or naturalistic God rather than the 
personalized thcistic God of the Puritans, and the mam burden of argument 
rested upon the natural laws of human nghts and the inherent dignity and 
worth of men because they arc men This shift to natural rights as the basis 
of government drew upon the thought of Montesquieu, Harrington. Sidney, 
and John Locke and was reflected mthm Puritan thought itself m the 
cightccnth<entury writings of such ministers as John Barnard and Jonathan 
Mayheu Belief in human rights and human action were winning out over 
belief in supernatural rights as the basis of human and civiI government The 
secular revolution in American government was sealed with the adoption 
of the United States Conscicucion, ordained and established by the compact 
of ' We, the people of the United States’ 

Economic Theory 


As pointed out m Chapter t the great economic change in the world of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century was the shift from an agrarian feudalism 
to a commercial capitalism The basic theory underlying this shift was as 
sociated with the rise to power of the middle classes and the asseraon of 
middle-class belief in the ownership of property, the profit motive, and the 
moral virtues attached thereto Feudalism had bccia based upon a theoretical 
compa« between the aristocratic owner of property and the landless serf 
who ow'cd him service The capitalistic view had asserted the rights of all 
to acquire property and cn;oy the fruits of his labor whether m land or 
trade and commerce The theory of mercantilist capitalism had asserted the 


right of the civil ruler to control the ownership of property and the conduct 
of business, bur in the eighteenth century the restrictions by English and 
French kings had led spokesmen for the middle classes to argue for greater 
freedom for the propertied classes against government When such spokes 
mcr? as XtwJrr and Adam Smith m England and Quesnay and Turgot in 
France began to insist that the propetued classes should be lee alone by the 
government, the philosophy of hissez faire capitalism was born and rapidly 
gained adherents in Europe and America Convcmently, the theory of natural 
law that was being applied to philosophy and politics was found to be ap- 
propriate also to economics Natural laws of economics were found in the 
essentially profit seeking motives of human nature, the natural lavvs of toe 
free marLt, competition and supply and demand as natural regulators for 
the producuon, distribution, and prices of goods These laws appealed to 
the business classes who were restive under government control 
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The popularit) of thc&c \ic\vs led to the desire to incorporate protection 
for property interests and freedom for property owners in the basic laws of 
the state Of e\cn more importance here is the popularity of the moral 
virtues associated with success in economic enterprises Easily the most out 
standing m this respect in cightecnth<cntury America was Benjamin Frank 
lin the aposilc of xnidd!c<lass moralit} Hi$‘ Advice to a Young Tradesman" 
and his Poor Richard Almanacs glorified the models upon which personal 
succ«s was to be built Honesty,frugaliiy,hard work, thrift, and perseverance 
would assuredly pay dividends to the earnest and careful worker The abun 
dan« of free land and the economic opportunities m trade and commerce 
rnadc this philosophy an appealing one to Americans of high and low station 
a 1 e o won cr that cducauon to ser\c these ends was earnestly desired, 
but .t «ould need to be an eduealton that teould be practical, utilitarian, and 
useful for getting ahead and mabing money Without neglecting other 
aluer, this svas just *e hmd of education that Franhhn urged and worked 
to provide ,n his academy at Ph.ladelphta Here was another powerful seen 
lar trend tn e,ghteenth<entury Amertean edueauon 
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ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

social reforms as a means of improving society, not for the glory of God 
but for the sake of man and human progress Gaming strength from the 
w fitmgs of Lord Shaftesbury, Alexander Pope, and the French Encyclopedists, 
men like Franklin, Paine, and Jefferson in America took up the cause of the 
common man and shifted the locus of improvement from the concept of in 
dividual chanty to the need for organized effort, even through governmental 
sponsorship of measures to promote the general ivelfare by the state Eventu 
ally, humanitananism became a powerful mosement for social reform and 
included public education as one of the most potent weapons in the battle 
against poverty, ignorance, disease, and inequality 

ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
I Before you read Chapters 3 and try to predict what di/fermces in eduealional 
outlook might follow from the more liberal religious views in contrast to the ortho 
dox Calvinist view Do you find such difTercorcs still present today? 

3 Similarly, what diflerenccs in educational outlook or practice would you expect 
to flow from the scientific outlook of the cight«enth<encury Enlightcament in 
contrast to the religious views’ Do you find any such eoofiict today? 

3 Do you find any parallel between the more liberal religious outlooks of the 
colonial period and the more liberal political and economic views? Between religious 
orthodoxy and conservative social pomu of view? What do you find to be the 
essence of eighteenth-century liberalism? Is it the same today? 

^ What surprises you most or what impresses jou as most significant about the 
developments described in Chapters t and a in comparison vv ith the impressions you 
have had about the colonial period and «i influence upon the present’ Prom your 
other reading how would you criticize the interpretations given so far in this book? 
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crosscurrents H 

EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


THE PROFOUND change* m the insticutional life of colonial America 
described m Chapter t and ihe ferment in the intcllcciual Jtfc described in 
Oiapier 2 led men to liegm to think harder and harder about education The 
actual conditions under which men lived and the changes they tvorked and 
fought for prompted them to look more critically at the kind of education 
they saw atiout them and to xtsuahze an education that would be more ap* 
propriatc to the times New outlooks on life and man and nature caused 
some to bring their ideas to bear upon educational goals, content, and practice 
TradiCfona! mcellectual outlooks ww reflected m 3 rcasscrtion of traditional 
conceptions of education, whereas those who saw value in the new religious, 
philosophic, and scientific atiiiudcs began to argue for a newer conception 
of education 

At the beginning of the colonial period educational thought was dominated 
by theological, philosophical, political, and social orthodoxies, by the end of 
the colonial period more and more voices were being heard proposing an 
education (hit would be more liberal, more secular, more scientific, more 
utifitanan, more humanitarian, and more democratic An aurhonranan con 
ceplion of child nature and the educative process began to be softened by a 
less severe atiitude toward discipline and more careful attention to the child 
as a person to be valued for himself The dominantly religious content and 
goal for education began to gne way to greater emphasis upon the desirability 
of secular and scientific studies The exclusively classical and humanistic 
quality of secondary and higher education began to be widened to include 
practical and utilitarian goals and opportuiuues The aristocratic and private 
diaractcr of educauon began to be challenged by proposals for a more demo 
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crauc kind o£ education to be achieved b) public control and support of 
schools and colleges 

These generalizations should not be taken to mean that educational m 
stituiions and practices svere rcsoluiionized during the colonial period B> 
and large mosement \%as slow, and new ideas had difiiculiy in gaining ac 
ceptance In general the earlier patterns of education continued to dominate 
education until after the American Resolution but the new ideas were 
abroad in the land and man) of them forecast the shape of things to come in 
the nineteenth century They sersed to awaken the consciousness of need 
for change, or they served to plant the seeds of discontent sv nh the old Some 
of the ideas caught on sufficiently to enlist support for new kinds of schools 
or new content or methods in old schools Most of the new educational ideas 
had to wait unul the changed conditions of hfe added their thrust to 
argumenu and proposals for change Genuine change requires some kind of 
alliance between ideas and the brute conditions of life The history of cdu 
cation must record the history of ideas as instruments of educational change 
change ^ * social conditions that serve to accelerate or thwart educational 


CALVINIST VffiWS OF THE CHILD AND EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
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CALVINIST MEWS OF THE CHILD 

for clitldfcn It «as called SpmtHal ^f,t^ for Amrncan Babes Drawn out of 
the Breasts of Both Testaments for thar Soah Nourtshment Published ncr 
haps as early as 1641 but certainly by 1646, ihis catechism was read and learned 
by many generations of children not only as a separate piece but also as a 
part of the l^eti England Printer * In this catechism the child learned that 
he was conceised m sm and born in iniquity, that his corrupt nature bent 
him to sm and transgression of God’s commandments, and that the wages of 
sin were death and damnation In interpreting the Ten Commandments to 
the child, Cotton emphasized that Honor thy father and thy mother meant 
rcscfcncc, obedience, and recompense for ail his superiors m family, school, 
church, and state, obviously referring to parents, teachers, ministers, and 
magistrates Salvation might come for the child only through the sacrifice 
of Christ, the word of God contained m the Bible, adherence to the law of 
God, faith in the gospel, prayer, repentance, obedience to the church, and 
observance of the seals of the covenant in baptism and the Last Supper 
Cotton not only believed in education as a means of inculcating proper 
obedience and behavior of children, be favored the use of Jan as a final 
resort for undisciplined children One of his proposals m his elaborate code 
of law s which he drew up for the consideration of the hfassachusetts General 
Court in 1641 read as follows 

ReWlious children, whether they continue in non or drunkencsse, after due 
correction from (heir parents or vvhether they curse or smite their parents, to be 
put to death.^ 


Ccnnecucut followed Cotton’s lead and included even more elaborate pro- 
visions to the same effect and quoted the same Biblical authority for the death 
penalty in its code of colonial laws of 1672’ 

Not only through catechisms, school books, and laws but also through 
poetry, sermons, and published advice to parents and ministers was the 
authoritarian Calvinist outlook on children kept alive in the literature of 
the colonial period 

A widely read poetic description of sinners facing the last judgment was 
writcn by Michael Wiggleswortb, minister and Harvard teacher, entitled 
The Day of Doom * From the ome it was published in 1662 it is estimated 
cAar one copr pessoos m New Enj-land and one 

for every forty five persons m all the colonies A large section of the long poem 
was devoted to a pitiful picture of unhappy children faced with the prospect 
of eternal damnation Although extreme in its doctrines this view probably 
represented the general outlook of most Calvinists and of many other religious 
in (I PnnI TJie NtH' EnehnJ Fnmrr (New York Dodd Mdd 1 899) 
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sects through much of the colonial period When brought to the bar of judg 
ment, the children who died in infancy pleaded that they had had no chance 
to sin and thus should not be punished Thej begged for mercy, but the stern 
judge argued that their natures were deprased as a result of the original sin 
of Adam and that therefore they had sinned fully as much as had Adam 
If Adam had not sinned, the children would have happily received the bless- 
ings and benefits that would have flowed to them, so the children must ac 
cept a share in the punishment along with all other men because Adam had 
not lived up to his promise And besides, the children would probably have 
done no better than Adam if they had been m his place, so they must suffer 
the ranstqutnces Furthermore, the judge reminded them that God alone 
could ehoote those to be saved, but s.ncc the children had not had as much 
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be tempered tvith kindness, meekness, Md loving tenderness so that ehlldten 
mil love as isell as fear their parents But children must be held in ran 
and parents roust keep iigilant watch over their activities and their friends 
rebuking and restraining them when necessary, even to liberal use of the rod 
but nc\cr whipping m anger 

The second part of the well-ordered family described with even more 
vehemence the duties of the child to his parene Vivid and awful consequences 
will be visited upon the undutiful child The vengeful curse of God will 
lead him into eser worse sins, will make all of his plans and efforts go 
wrong, Will result m untimely and especially horrible deaths of hanging, 
suicide, and being eaten by cultures, and will result after death in eternal 
punishment m the utter darkness of Hell The motivation of fear of wrong 
doing runs throughout the major part of the tract The dutiful child, on the 
other hand, will receive singular blessings, favor on his enterprises, and pros 
pcrity and happiness The keys to being dutiful were reverence, obedience, 
and recompense to one’s parents And these duties were to be paid not only 
to one’s natural parents but also to his political parents (magistrates), cc 
clesiastical parents (ministers), and scholastieal parents (teachers) 

hfacher thus visualized fear, obedience, discipline, and absolute authority 
as the essential ingredients of the teaching methods in schools as well as in 
the home, church, and the state A long passage was addressed to servants 
enjoining them to pay the same respects and observe the same duties to their 
masters that children should pay to their parents, or they too would suffer 
the same curse of God and the same terrible consequences ‘ Good order" m 
the family would produce a well-ordered society, but poor discipline ivould 
result m chaotic society That Cotton Mather’s mjuncuons were not simply 
the ravings of a morbid and petulant minister is attested by the whole 
content and spirit of the ATew England Primer which was the most widely 
read school book m America for too years The best estimate is made that 


some 3,000 000 copies were sold from 1700 to 1850 
The traditional Calvinist view of human nature and its motivations earned 
on well into the eighteenth century TTie writings and sermons of the great 
apologist for original sin and for emotional awakening to religion attest 
JO the'^continuins vitality of Puritanism in the hands of Jonathan Edwards 
despite the fact ‘that his efforts svere being eclipsed by other interests and" 
other outlooks by the end of the colonial penod la his Thoughts Concerning 
the Present Revival of Rehgion m Neu England puhhshed in 1741, Edwards 
made an exhaustive defense of the Great Awakening that was sweeping 
Netv England « Edwards reviewed in detail the ways that mulutudes ot 
people had been emotionally affected by an awakened feeling of sin and 
"vdeness" and the new feeling of peace and contentment that comes from 
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a sweet lo\e of Christ He commented especially upon a similar effect 
among little children He defended the methods used by himself and other 
preachers to play upon the emotions of people and the use of fear and terror 
as a means of awakening them out of Aeir natural and sinful state Sinners 
ought to be ternfied, including children 
He eloquently defended the practice of ‘ frighting poor children with Talk 
of Hell and Damnation and any who complaint of the practice betrajed 
weakness^and doubts about the corrupt nature of man and child alike If 
parents arc too tender and losing with their children, they will live to regret 
their foil) in exposing children to ‘ eternal Burnings ’* Edwards asserted con 
fidcntlj that he believed in dealing plainly with children and never had 
known any ill consequences from such severe practices 
He had Mrhcr reported (1736) m a detailed letter to a colleague m Boston 
the stop of Phebc Bart'ct who had been greatlj affected by his own preach 
mg This case study of a child in religious terror and anguish is a remarkable 
picture of emotional and mental tension, <t is contained in Edwards’ FaiM/H 
0/ Me Surprirmg oj God' At the age of four years Ph'be 

m^lMl e^ "/"'’■"S Sh' “''“"’ed an overwhelming mtercst 

L na oT^srild “n^t^ndy of her own 

r^ msfer LToA Tu adults, the 

voivcment among children^ and as ev H ^ ' “/c religious in 

of preaching and lusufieauon tf his 

educational method emphasis on sm and fear as a proper 

Tor further elaboration of 

effect upon children the reader ts 'f™/'"'' ■>' >’uman nature and i« 
documented studies of this asoect of e„t I'w''™ ‘"'"“'“'S " j 

pttrttamim and Kiefer’s Fleming’s Children and 

t-ks dcument wuh mthX:.i?hf"" 

guilt and fear that were instilled m el, . excesses, the feelings of 
obedi-nce, and authoritarianism in dal 8''“' 'mphnsis upon sin, 

tca I v.„ Tw . children Evidence is mar 
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LtBERALtZlNG VIEWS OF THE CHILD 

shalled in the latter study to show that such appronchcs and cfTeas uere 
not confined to New England Calvinists but were common among ncarh 
all the religious sects and in all parts of the country during mucli of the 
colonial period 

LKERALIZING VIEWS OF THE CHILD AND EDUCATIONAL >IETHOD 

Despite the prevailing attitudes tovsard child nature that led to the treat 
ment of the child as a sinful though miniature version of an adult person, 
there were signs that a change m outlook was in the making m the educational 
thought of the eighteenth century It seems dear from most descriptions of 
colonial schools that discipline was harsh and punishment was severe in aaual 
practice, but here and there a voice was raised expressing the belief that 
children should be treated more gently and tendcrlj as befits the peculiar 
charactertsucs of childhood More and more persons began to sound the 
theme that children have some rights of their ow n, at least the right to be 
treated as an immature being whose interests and apacitics should be en 
listed m the educative enterprise Gradually it came to be felt that the child 
should not be expected to live up to the rigorous exactions of an adult 
standard of religious and moral authority 
By and large, such views came from those who held religious outlooks 
that departed from the harsh Calvinist doctrines of predestination and original 
sm and came to look upon salvation as possible of achiciemene through 
human faith and humtn effort along with the grace and forcgivcness of 
God Such views came not only from the hberafizing religious views of 
Quakers, Anglicans, and minority religious sects, but also from those who 
began to emphasize the moral values that stemmed from deistic and secular 
outlooks concerning human nature and morality Those who held the more 
liberal religious outlooks were no less concerned for the religious motivations 
and inculcation of religious principles among children, but they believed 
that more genuine religious behavior could be achieved by methods that cm 
phasized love rather than fear, tenderness and gentleness rather than harsh 
discipline, sympathy and understanding for childish weaknesses rather than 
vindictive authority and punishment, and learning through potitne moiiia 
tions of interest in a wider range of activities rather than through rorc 
memorization of verbal symbols These methods were supported bv arguments 
that the child should be accepted on his own grounds as a child and that 
children vary m their individual aptitudes and interests TIius the ground 
‘ ury for the greater emancipation 
ul{ domination that marked the 
ncseenth and twentieth centuries 
crying m the vvddcrn«s of au 

thoniananism 


work was being laid in the eighteenui fcmi 
and frrang o( ihe child rrora comptccc adi 
dec elopments of educational theory iii the nil 
Te» be sure, such eoicca ucrc at yet largely 
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The principal strain of Quaker thought on education throughout the 
eighteenth century seemed to stress these arguments concerning the reform 
of education In his Refections and Maxims William Penn wrote a remark 
ably modern sounding statement on educational methods in which he urged 
the study of nature through sense experience rather than simply the memonz 
ing of words and the rules of grammar and rhetoric ® Children’s “natural 
genius to mechanical and physical, or natural knowledge” is neglected, 
whereas things are to be preferred to language The order of nature should 
be followed in teaching children as the best revelation of God’s power and 
wisdom 


Law m Ihc cenmry the noted and liberal Quaker writer, John Woolman, 
carried forward the basic doctrines of the Friends as appbed to polmcal 
economie. and educational affairs In bis short treause on schools Woolman 
urged patient attention to children, sympathetic regard to their innocent and 
duet of 1?'"“°" 'P'"'- mchnations, and enn 

It the r w h thetr love and adnuratton 

of ^ S™T I genuinely children 

IfstndZ e’'’ Anthony BeneLt, urged 

chi' sent^f the °° ^ k'ndhncss and appeals to the 

'founded ulfchr >“« 'h' h=art of an educauon 

upon a rehmous n^a^T^,^"‘^ " M'lhod should be based 

than a “painll labor "<'Th!who!e*' to children rather 

is a far erv from the f„, , an e Woolman, and Benezet 

Edwards It is no wonder that thl h' °r Joftt*"*" 

to be concerned too for the edutition ofinf Itttd'ts led them 

lescl of cqualits with the ti«» ii Indians, Negroes, and women on a 

of the times ’ P"''t''S"l status of whites and males 

seemed to reflect a ramcmsVnTMcl^'j^'" 'J'' "Sl''"='tth century also 
tions of the Society for the Pron*. toward child nature The instruc 

schoolmasters in 1706 contained in» Foreign Parts to its 
kind and gentle Methods in ihr r the teachers should use “all 

be 1o\cd as well as feared bv them ^^^kolars, that they may 

the child should understand that r” * punishment was necessary, 

rather than simply out of Mndiatv fit'cn out of kindness and reason 
and to command obedience ** Pin^^u tnaintain the teacher’s authority 

of the society svas also tc 
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ratrv rcligiom instracuon to Indians and Ncgrots m the Sowh as Kell as in 
the North 

The generally more humane tone of the Anglican theology as applied to 
children is illustrated by the catechism (or children svntten in several editions 
m the middle of the eighteenth century by Samuel Johnson, the first president 
of King’s College, who gave up Calvinism in favor of Anuheamsm Johnson’s 
catechism when compared with John Cotton's or Cotton Mather’s shows much 
less emphasis on sin and fear of Cod and much more emphasis upon the 
wisdom, justice, goodness, kindness, and mercy of God >' The more gentle 
outlook in religion is earned over to educational method by Johnson m his 
plan for education contained in his important work entitled the Elements of 
Philosophy first published in 1732 ** Following the idealistic philosophy of 
Bishop George Berkeley, Johnson pointed out the social origins of the moral 
sense of right and wrong and urged that the development of the intellect 
should be assisted by knowledge and experience that is pleasing, useful, and 
appropriate to the children themselves Children should be treated with 
candor, patience, decency, honor, and mtegnty and should be led gradually 
and tenderly from concern with the family into the activities of neighbor 
hood, community, and state 

A liberalizing outlook toward child nature and educational method also 
began to appear among some of the smaller Protestant sects, such as the 
Moravians, Ounkards, and Mennomtes The most elaborate treatise m this 
respect was drawn up by the hfennonite teacher in Pennsylvania, Christopher 
Dock, who made much of his methods of gentleness and the motivation of 
love as an educational goal and instrument He believed u was far better to 
bring children to do things from a love of doing rather than to force them 
by threat of physical punishment The stubborn child must, of course, be 
sharply punished by the rod but only as a last resort after other methods of 
group censure have failed rather than to be beaten soundly and often as 
part of a common or standard operating procedure He realized that di/ferenr 
children need diJTerent treatjncnr and that the shy and slow learning pupils 
could be definitely harmed by harsh words and much whipping Gentle 
ness, loving care, and admonition to follow the ways of God were the founda 
lions of his method for both parents and teachers who should not remain 
aloof from children nor insist on distance as Cotton Mather did, but rather 
should humble themselves to the level of children in order to attain “a com 
mumty with the children * . , l . 

The rigid sectarianism of the scvemcenth and eighteenth centuries began to 
bt sodened. .00, in Docl.’. oullool In te Khnnl he h,d children of vanoni 
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denominatjons and thus rcscn ed the teaching of the catechism to the parents 
In school he concentrated on general religious injunctions, prayers, reading 
the Bible, and the singing of hymns and psalms Nonsectarian religious in 
struction v,2s often the outcome of the less severe and more humane attitudes 
tow ard the child and the necessity of teaching children of different sects some 
of the common principles of religion and morality 
In fact, deBnite efforts to establish schools through interdenominational 
cooperation appeared as early as the middle of the eighteenth century Ap* 
propriately enough, the occasion and the need were most apparent in Penn 
svlvania w nh its w ide variety of sectarian groups Michael Schlatter, minister 
of the German Reformed Church, publicized through Europe the need of 
educational facilities among the Pennsylvania Germans and found a willing 
Mr among members of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Wd 
ham Smith, later provost of the University of Pennsylvania, proposed a p’an 
whereby the Anglican society as well as Englishmen of nonconformist beliefs 
should join together to found English schools ,n Pennsylvania for the Gcr 
mans A Society for Propagaung Christian Knowledge among the Germans 
m America was formed m London in 1754 When schooU fvere set up m 
Penrisylvama, It ws provided that the trustees for each school should consist 
Gtrmam, and Enginhmen of any Protastaot profa- 

wm M Germans ssere suspicious that political monies 

I"b.l sHha, m =nd Hmcally, and 

mComd i^sZ' ’’'T' "''“‘I'clcss. ts impormnt that 

based Upon “the Fn 1 lT* ^ ^ 

rcT™n’^"d moS »£ ‘h' Chnsuan 

eicntualli nrcicnicd ih, ^ " “mmon school Scaanan suspicion 
an — .763. but It u- 
cicmuall, led to the cstabhshm conditions and arguments that 

rather thL pr.»trau“p“tl.e 

had become neutral rehgiousl. ro uld aclT ^ ''PP“' 

soluntary intcrdcnominaitonif chiese m the nineteenth century what 
ceniurv V SenTa not achiesc tn theetgh.een* 

on human nature nas pan of the among sectarian ouUooU 

along tilth the institutional smv, condiuon of such an achicfcmenl 

children and educational f*umane amtude towa^^ 

s^ular concerns among an increasing i of nonrehgious and 

This could not be called -sn •» » i proponion of the population 
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imercst m and respect for acu vines of a poliiicaJ, economic, and scientific kind 
which did not deny the religious mouvauons but recognized them as one 
among many motivations that impelled men to the good and the true and 
the useful m life The secular concerns of preparation for citizenship, for 
government, for business, for labor, for the professions, for the intellectual 
life, and for leisure pursuits all served to lay claim to the energies of men 
These were not antircligious in character so much as they were nonreligious 
in character They signalized the advent of a cultural and social situation m 
which the religious motivations were to be no longer all consuming ind ex 
elusive The development of this utilitarian outlook to be discussed in the next 
sccuon carried with it an outlook that passed over the beliefs of predestina 
tion, original sin, depraved human nature, and authoritarian methods of 
inculcating fear and obedience and turned rather to a wider range of child 
interests These embraced sense experience, physical, mental, and emotional 
activities, and preparation for a wider range of legitimate and useful adult 
vocations and activites m an increasingly secular culture. 


THE CLASSICAL VERSUS THE PRACTICAL VIEW OF EDUCATIOS 


Although the intellectual leaders of the colonics made much m their wriungs 
of the religious aspect of life and to this extent they were children of the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries m Europe, 
they were ]ust as truly proponents of the classical Humanism of the Renais 
s.'ince of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries When the colonists 
came to America in the seventeenth century the study of the classical languages 
and literature of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew had become the staples of second 
ary and higher education Deletion to the study of the classics for uppcr<]3ss 
boys was part and parcel of Protestant and Catholic alike in Western Europe. 
The religious controversies of the sixiecmh century had made it necessary for 
Protestants who would battle toe to toe with learned Catholic philosophers 
and theologians to become just as well grounded m the sacred and classical 


languages 

Agreement on the importance of classical learning among the colonial 
intellectuals was so widespread that relatively little dissent can be found m 
the literature of much oftfic coibmaf penod, espcwiVy- among- 
Anglican writers The Proiesiant sects were divided on doctrinal and theo- 
logical grounds, and thus they thundered against each other over t^»"s of 
ongmal sm, free will, the amhority and literal interpretation of the nible. 
the inner light, the role of emotion and faith m salvauon, per^t.on for 
cause of conscience, and the separation of ^urch and s^tc But they were all 

more or Icrs “f”" 'I" '‘“r, PomTn 

who would become leaders m chureh or srMe Mott of the earhest Puman 
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and Anglican leaders had been grounded m the classics m the grammar 
schools or universities of England* and the) moved promptly to establish 
similar Latin grammar schools m America 
The polemic literature in scveniccnth-century America is rclativcl) silent 
on the question of the value of the classics To be sure, John Winthrop as 
governor of Massachusetts was apprehensive that the Puritan clergy made 
too much of the classical authors rather than sticking to the Bible, but he 
was quickly reassured by the ministers themselves that humanistic learning 
was as necessary for development of human reason as revelation and grace 
were necessary for faith and salvation John Cotton, Nathaniel Ward, Thomas 
Shepard, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and a host of learned Puritan 
rninisters consistently paid their tributes to classical learning No less en 
thm,ast.c were the Anglican, Prcshyicnan, Catholic, and Lnthcran pro- 

r w for leadership Indeed, 

&tton Mathers fnneral sermon and eulogy on the life and conttibuuons of 
Wh ^"Sland schoolmaster, ts nsnally taken as a 

high po nt m the admitauon for the value of the classics m the early 

to under«and"in f “!»■> <1>' learned languages as the keys 

claims of the rclimmu and 1 I’egan to challenge the dominant 

ideals, and scientific interest ,n Ae«„ ^ i manves, pohucal 

The demand for attenuou to thev If” “1 nature and human insenuon 
and scattered during the enrhtcenil,'"" interests was rclatucly mild 

hgious and classical mni„rfc?,f.';r'"“'> 'lid not meet the re 
mg out a full blown philosoph^of’Suatr'^V “ ■'"“"t 

century that the uulitarian and seientifie b tf' ™ T 
of a head-on eonfiiet ssith the humanistir '"8' aehieved the proportions 
the controversy became shrill an,! i, ^ classical tradiuon At that time 
sides, and caused cleavages m the ^'’listed vigorous support on both 

to this day ^ cducauonal that hav c not been healed 

In the eighteenth century, indeed *r, t , 
sserc the most hospitable to the new’ "'f tnligious sects thcmselscs 

that socauonal preparauon should I' °i “nicty and argued 

kVilliam Penn desired that his diildre^'b’'"^ With the religious In 1682 
of mathematics, as building houses ^ taught ‘ the useful parts 

navigation, but agriculture t$ esomru * surveying, dialling, 

„ _ Pccially in my eyes, let my children be bus- 
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bandmcn and housewives, it is mdusinous, healthy, honest, and of cood 
example”” The Puritans of New England, the Anglicans of the South, 
and the Dutch m New Y ork all mo\cd early by custom and by law to provide 
for preparation m a trade through apprenticeship of children, especially 
children of the poorer and underprivileged classes (see Chapter 4) 

A most interesting proposal for vocational training of a highly pracucal 
kind was made in 1685 fay a canny Quaker, Thomas Budd He argued that 
not only should boys and girls learn the most useful arts and sciences such 
as reading and writing English, Latin, arithmetic, and bookkeeping but also 
that the hoys should learn a useful trade (woodtvorkmg, clockmaking, wcav 
ing, Of shocmaking) and the girls should be instructed m spinning knitting 
needle work, and straw work Apparently Budd was impressed by the possibili 
tics in tlie establishment of public spinning schools whereby diildren could 
earn money for their parents and for the school by makiog linen cloth that 
could undersell English cloth in the colonics and still earn double the profit 
that English manufacturers obtained ff children were required by law to at 
tend such schools and the profits tvere turned over to the schools, there would 
be enough income to enable poor children and Indian children to be mam 
tamed free of charge m the school and thus be educated along with children 
of the rich 


The noted Anglican minister, Thomas Bray, who was so effective jn pro- 
moting the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m htory 
land, Virginia, and in other colonies wrote Jn Esray Towardt Promoting All 
'Necessary and Useful Knowledge m which he outlined an enure course of 
reading that would he useful to clergymen, physicians, lawyers, and mer 
chants He included the study of history, humanities, natural history, garden 
mg, agriculture, mathematics, physics, and law as well as theology 
The most elaborate plan for a utilitarian education m the colonial period 
was set forth, appropriately enough, by Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
practicality In 1749 he published his Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Your/i in Pensilvama Franklin $ plan for a new type of school to be known 
as an academy was distinctly secular in tone and content Apparently he 
realized that opposition would come from religious and classical sources, so 
he bulwarked his arguments svjih elaborate references to such European 
authorities as John Milton, John Locke, Charles Rollin of the Unmmty of 
Paris, and Francis Huccheson (Universil) of Glasgow) His proposals thus 
provide a clear channel by which the newer philosophies of sense realism and 
empiricism (lowed into American edocational thought to give support to the 
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desires for ^ocatlonal training and practical preparation for a life of useful 
ness in society, go\ernment, occupation, and professional service He even 
hoped the trustees uould look on the students as m some sort their children 
treat them with familiarity and affertion, and when they have behaved well, 
and gone through their studies, and arc to enter the world, zealously unite, 
and make all the interest that can be made to establish them, whether m busi 
ness, offices, marriages, or any other thing for their advantage, preferably to 
all other persons whatsoever even of equal merit " This faint reference to the 
S placement bureau is a far cry from the attitude 

Jonathan Edwards'^'^^ ''T^th and sin” envisioned by Cotton Mather and 

m W t' =■"<* '*f= for <he students 

nd beTe 1 , garden, orchard, nteadow, and fields 

machme Attenf '“"tsfic apparatus, and 

rfeasu?c mt recommended for Ks 

healthy bodies ''’‘‘“‘''"S* ^nd swimming as well as an aid to 

t.ons forTc'TO,cl"lura°wh!crlrrsurm™"%''’'°“^^ Franblm’s sugges- 
Sludy of the Engluh language «as *' folfo'vmg paragraphs 

through the English classiS^ nmn T P“rP°sc, reading to be learned 

and nrations, writing o£ Uu’„^s anrston^ <^«forations, speeches, 

Long footnotes ciung Locke and Hutch ’ Srammar, rhetoric, and logic 
of the English langua^ is oSe of th ' " “T''' 

can acquire useful accomplishments a person 

rraluras'l “Ld m^TOtue''''"® "'rre early mentioned by 

ness to gentlemen of draw inBas^m”’'°"t^' quoted Locke on the useful 
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Mathematics m the form of ariih " ""Pr'” his employer 

cially accounting was another geometry, astronomy, and espe 

^e most space and attention we fo' proposed curriculum 

call the social studies These were by Franklin to what we would 

the Greek and Roman historians m 'T ^ i history through translauons of 
the colonies, chronology of the nr,’„„ i " “Paeially of Britain and 

with large attention to maps, sLial human history, geography 
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prcp-irms for the m.msiry, Utin. Greek, and French to those preparing for 
medicine, and French, German, and Spanish to prospective merchants 
Natural science came in for a large share of attention as a necessary accom 
piishracnt for merchants and mechanics in order that they might know more 
about their commodities and maicnak. for phvsicuns to help them under 
stand drugs and aid in preserving health, for ministers as an aid m strength 
cmng their proofs of Divine Providence, and an improvement of the conver 
sation and instrucuon of all 


Practical experiences m agriculture should atxompany the reading in natural 
history, experience m gardening and planting and excursions to the best 
farms would heighten learning and enjoyment 
The history of technology and actual experiences with machines would 
contribute to a knowledge of the applications of science to the arts of com* 
mercc, inventions, manufactures, machines of war, and to the improvement 
of civilization 

Throughout ah the curncufum shou/d he a concern for good breeding 
manners, and morals which should result in a desire to serve others by means 
of true virtue and good conduct The aim of knowledge and learning is not 
to acquire information for its own sake but as a means of improving conduct 
In this emphasis upon the moral quality m educauon Franklin agreed with 
the rehgiomsts and classicists, but he differed in that he found the standards 
of conduct in human nature and human society rather than m appeal to 
sectarian religious sanctions 

Franklin’s real hope was to enlarge and make respectable an education for 
civil and occupational life that would not need to rest upon religious m 
struction nor upon the classics He hoped his academy would have an English 
school that would be on a level of equality and even more valuable than its 
Classical school Franklin summed up this view m the conclusion of his Idea 
of the English School written m as a further pica for support of the 
English department of the academy 


Thus instructed, youth will come out of this school fitted for learning any 
business, calling or profession, except such wherein languages ate required, and 
though unacquainted with any ancient or foreign tongue they will be masters of 
ihcir own which is of more immediate and general use, and withal will have 
attained many other valuable accompiishments. the Umc usually spent m acquir- 
ing those languages often wichour success, bang here employed in laying such 
a foundation of Knowledge and ability as properly improved may qualify them 
to pass through and execute rhe scvctoI offires of civil hfe, with advantage and 
reputation to themselves and country*’ 

Franklin s ideas received an immediate and widespread response irom^o^ 
pk rcprcsennng . cur.ous van«y »t He r^c.vcd support f™m 

the raiddk-olass nterchonts of Philadelphia who saw m h.s plans a useful 
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education for their sons that would aid them m business and who therefore 
put money into the \cnture He received an enthusiastic reply from Samuel 
Johnson, the noted Anglican philosopher and intellectual who was later to 
become pr«,dent of King’s College Though somewhat surprised that a 
excellent plan, Johnson heartily approved 
e ea oj t c nghsh School and could find no basic criticism of it or sug 
gMtions or improvement William Smith, who himself wrote extensively on 
„r“Tr“ ” u'c ‘he College of Philadelphia, 

siiWif' “‘"h''*'"'"' of a mechanics’ school to teach tradesmen useful 
Colden PranUin’s academy"" And Cadwalladei 

^rs a^d t ■" N™ York for fifty five 

inn vv rote Franhr' I ‘^°hkn as an outstanding scicnust and man of learn 
Franklin’s Proeoro/r^r'u” hearty approval to the whole design of 

“nre^ndTe - ‘h^ o-Ph-" “f»“ 

cultural experiment stauon praisioir^h®^'’ ‘“hn>q“0" of "" 

dancing as a means of form’iL the ma^n ^"Shah, and suggesting 

gentlemen nf high station ""d carnage appropriate to young 

aristocratic pubhe^ffinafs'TritttnM scholars, and 

doomed to failure for the mn to the doctrine of usefulness wa* 

of the ‘radiuoX:*' rdTr“L":f':i'’ “P”" ‘he heavy hand 

wrote a long complaint m mi ^ ^ of the Latinists * m the academy He 
English school had been stared a ^'^‘7 "’“f' 'h“‘ h“ hdo'cd 

the academ) ** He discussed at i ’ti favor of the Latin school at 

not lived up to the intentions of trustees had 

they had cut the English mastcA ^nd of the charter, and how 

twice as much to the Latin mn.r increased his duties while pajmg 

as many boys Thus, good Lat,„'V° c“ “ "““h "mrk and teach half 
teachers could not hold their own secured, and poor English 

more tutors and higher salaries 'hiUful Latinists who pled for 

school enurely Disappointed Darent"'"J’J‘’'‘"’ ‘° “'™y with the Enghsh 

""foT"!, ‘ aacherr ‘>''>r childrL from the school 

separated entirely from™eU,!l!'"i!!!T“?‘*“' ‘*'a‘ tltc English school be 
poration dissolved He was ready ‘’"“'‘“f “P’ “"‘f 

eve oping an education that would r failure the first experiment la 
” vvvilnn, sn„n,^ D,i^ur,„ _ am inc the values of the classical hu 

Slontiromor.H„„^°^'™d’ 7 ,m« (Undon 176a) Apptndw D. 

^ "‘"'"’"-“yv/Pr.vonv^tPb.UddphU 
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manom and modern sctcnce and utility This was an illustration m the firsr 
twenty or thirty )c3rs of the hfc of this instttmoa of the prevailing outlook 
in favor of a classical education But the issue was soon to be joined on wider 
grounds, and the classicists were gradually to lose ground throughout the 
nineteenth century but ncser to admit defeat Franklm had lived too jears 
too soon, but hts ideas were abroad, and they were not to be permanently dc 
feated The impetus giten to the academy movement and eventually to the 
public high school movement was one of the basic revolutions m the con 
ccption of 1 proper secondary education for all American youth 

COVSERVATIVE VERSUS LIDERAL VIEWS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The trend of thought ojncernmg the nature and purposes of colleges m the 
colonial period reflected a similar threefold controversy among the religious, 
the classical, and the practical interests In general, the religious and the 
classical were strong allies and dominated the field m the first part of the 
period, but signs soon appeared that the practical and scientific concerns w ould 
rise to the challenge in the latter pan of the period The motives m establish 
ing the first three colonial colleges, Harvard in i%6, William and Mary in 
1693, and Yale in lyot, were definitely religious Indeed they were religious 
mottles of a distinctly sectarian flavor, and they continued to dominate four 
of the lit colleges that were founded in the middle of the eighteenth century 
But two of the colleges founded in this latter period showed signs of the grow 
ing practical and scientific interest Several examples will show how this shift 
m interest began to gam recognmon alongside the older classical and religious 
outlooks 

Yale represented the continuing strength of the religious and classical tradi 
tion undimmed In its very origin one of the principal rnotivcs of the founders 
was to counteract the growing signs that Harvard was developing a more 
liberal religious outlook and was beginning to soften the rigorous Calvinist 
doctrines The training of learned, pious and orthodox ministers through 
the classical arts and sciences w as one of the primary purposes of the founding 
of the College and this goal was reasserted by act of the Connecticut General 
Court m 1735 Yale s belligerent and able president, Thomas Clap, stated this 
outlook m 1754 as clearly as w could be stated 


CoWeges, aieHeligiousSoaeites ofa Superior Nature to all others For whereas 
PansAes are Societies for training up the common People Colleges are So- 

eielies 0 } Ministers for training up Persons for the Work of the 

Some indeed have supposed that the only Design of Colleges was to teach the 
Arts and Sciences But it is probaWe that there ,s not a College to be 


found upon Earth upon such a Consumtioa 

a^P The Kelgiom Corns i> 10^ of Coffetes Effcesdfy cf Yalc-CoHege m Tisu. 
Hopcn (New London Conn T Cteen 1754) p 4 »» »* 
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Clap was somewhat more vigorous than accurate in his claims, for great 
reform movements in science and philosophy were sweeping the universities 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh in Scotland and of Halle and Gottingen in Gcr 
many prior to the time he wrote 

Jonathan Edwards took much the same position as Clap in his even more 
vigorous way which must have favorably impressed Princeton, for he was 
oflered its presidency Edwards hammered away at the colleges for not paying 
enough attention to religion, he thereby helped to disprove Clap’s claims by 
inference Edwards claimed that since the mam design of colleges should be 
to tram for the ministry, they, therefore, should resolutely become “Nurseries 
of Chnst^^’^'* Prophets ’ to prepare persons to be “Ambassadors 


The public discussion!, hosscser, that went on in connection svith the found 
Columbia) and the College at Philadelphia re 
Clan and Vd d <'"'P=r and content of the statement! by 

™d re stateZ,\ ? “““f.'’ One cannot 

?! anZ Ktng's Mege to Nov 

College of Philadelphfa. without 
It was their more nene' ' ' T P’"' interests to be served Perhaps 

for the business a^nd ''"gbcan oudooh, perhaps it was their concern 
Zhaps fwaTrr' trading com 

conseciuent concL for intefcrnau'.'d '"'"f ' Enlightenment and 
was their contact with Beniamm c “ Kmnufic nature, perhaps it 

new type academy Likely ,t was some'' ’" proP°“E ’ 

No one could doubt SamlnZ . 

hut It was far more generous than ihT f S"”' P”“‘ religious outlook, 

mem m a New York “ . '*'5"’' Edwards and Cbp In his advertise 

Johnson made clear his conviZ his plan for King’s College, 

trained up in religion, but he emnh >" his college should be 

pose on the sludems the tenets f’ that there was no intention to im 

the great principles of a common n •’“'‘^“'^r sect, but only to teach them 
are generally agreed =' He then ^"''““'ty wpon which all denomination! 
which was to include the classical'h"' °° ‘’'“tribe the plan of instruction 
matics, surveying, navigation cconrsSf ^minmar, rhetoric, logic, inathe- 

ernment, and the several natural ’‘“’’“"‘’ry. '“'""''rcc. g”’ 

MUonomy and of “everything usefd'lT.h^ P’’’'r“’ ““''“■'“Sy. hm’oSt’ 
elegance of life, m the chief manurs comfort, the convenience and 

mention was made of the intent to ^"y "f ‘hese things ” N" 

serve the functions of a divinity school" ’°r a particular sect, nor m 

”“r*" Cv.™,,, . 

*’ Nr* Vorl TUhzton m New 
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No« , to k sure, Johnson’s ambuions plans fw a svicls and many sided 
curriculuna d,d not pan out as he pmclaimcd them, for ,t ivas not long before 
King 5 College was definitely Anglican in llaior, many of ns siudcms did be 
come ministers, and the practical studies found little place in the actual cur 
riculum m compitison to the attention given to ihc classics and tradiuonal 
liberal arts But, again, as in the case of Franllm, the idea was hard to down 
and Columbia escniually had to meet the competition of the technical and 
scicnufic ofTcrings of other msuiutions 

The planof Wjlham Smith for the College Philadelphia vv'as quite similar 
to the plans of Johnson and rranUm*® Uuhzing hi$ acquaintance wth the 
scientific strides being made at his alma mater, the University of Aberdeen, 
bmiih urote sevcnl educitional plans, one proposing a college in New York 
City, another proposing special schools appropriate to preparation for the 
learned professions and for the mechanical trades, and one proposing a broad 
scheme of liberal education that was eventually adopted by the trustees of 
t}K PMsikiphs Chlkff: la rhe farrer plan, as m Johnson s, there was no 
mention of training for the ministry, only the mou general statements con 
ccrning religion, and no course of study in religion or divinity The cur 
nculum as planned rivaled in scope the proposals of Franklin and were 
definitely aimed at ^ higher level of attainment as befitted a college curriculum 
rather thin that of an academy Not only were the cJassicaJ studies to be 
pursued, but also the several branches of logic, mathematics, ethics, history, 
law and government, trade and commerce, and the vv)joJe range of the natural 
sciences as then know n Enhgluenmcm saence and philosophy had found a 
congenial home 

In these plans ibe strongholds of sectarian religion and classical study were 
being attacked, but in actual practice they were to be by no means over 
whelmed Reinforcements were rushed to the scent, the enemy was staved 
oft, and each side girded for the longer and more bitter battles of the nine 
teenth century 

One other example of the effort to change the character of the colonial 
college must suffice to illustrate the clash of forces at work This can be shown 
clearly m the history of the College of William and Mary The early intention 
and motives of the Virginia Assembly in proposing a college to be established 


was couched in these terms in i66i 

whereas the want of able and failMuI ministers of [his coontrey deprncs os of 
those great blessings anJ raereses that alsvays attend upon the setvice of God, 
svhich svant, by reason of onr great tlistante from our name conntry, cannot in 
probability be alwajs supplied from thence Bee i. enaeted that for the advance 
of learning education of )oulh supply of the mmistty. and promotion of p.elj, 
■here be land taken up or pntehased for a eoUedge and free rchool 


OMontgomtry op eil PP 

»« Hcnmg \V W Siaiuiei at Large 
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When the charter was granted in 1693, similar expressions were made con 
cernmg the purpose to tram ministers, teach jouth piety, letters, and manners, 
and bring Chnstianitv to the Indians To this end four schools consisting of 
six professors were established (l) a school of sacred theology with one pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the Scriptures and one professor of divinity according 
to the doctrine of the Church of England, (a) a school of philosophy svidi 
one professor teaching rhetoric, logic and ethics and another teaching physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, (3) a school with one professor to teach Greek 
and Latin, and (4) a school with one professor to teach Indian boys the 
dirRfsoIution' “i^ign of the college unnl 

sr^^inolv^^P svrought by the eighteenth<cntury Enlightenment is 

t uZ^f r ” ^ lor recon 

structing the traditional curricnlum of William and Mary in 1770=- His 

Teal aT wlas r T''"*,’ •>'' and more prac 

“ulsir eSrmn “ould have made if he had b«n 

simply summing up Jheu'cfforu “1°“ h'"‘'"(°‘ 

naung useful knoiv!f^^e».. ^ ^ * scheme for culiivaimg and disseou 

of Its hheral minded ifhabit'ants^He' n’ “'"'d '’t'" ‘°f 

sorships he reconsututed flwf 

(sculptLi^ piimin°g”gtjd'^„" mm"” '^"h°' 

criticism) * architecture, poetry, oratory* 

2 Law (municipal lau romm«« i 

law, ecclesiastical law merchant law, maritime 

3 History (civil, ecclesiast,cal)°'""^~’*’'‘''“’ 

•) Mathematics (pure— ariihm„. 

acoustics, asironomy) 8*somctry , mixed — mechanics, optics, 

5 Medicine and anatomy 

oulturc) md rauraUu”“‘"(’ Mrostatics, pneumatics, agri 
minerals— mineralogy) ^ konunals—zoology, vegetables— botany, 

Notice that the folW 

The theological profamf ofHAmw^a'nTe*™'"''’"’ 

■' '•r I Tt, „ Scriptures was to become a p«>- 

Tt-Tl''"""” <Cs»lT,djc Hrrrod V« 
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fcssof of ancient languages of Northern Europe as %nc 11 as of the Middle Lan 
Biblical explication uas omitted and the origin of modern Eumpean bn-tn«s' 
was emphasized ^ 

The theological professor of dt\mny and apologetics was to become a pro- 
fessor of cnil and ecclesiastical history; thus the eharaacr of teaching was 
changed from inculcation and defense of a specific religious position to the 
objccmc study of religious as well as political institutions. The professor of 
Latin and Greek was to become a professor of the modern Jangtug-s 
The ts\o professorships in phifosophj were to become three professorships 
with greatly expanded work tn modern poliucs and economies, m the sescraj 
pure and applied sciences, and m fine and practical arts The ohsious intent 
was to discard the Aristotelian and scholasuc philosophy of the mediesal 
world and to modernize the teaching ssjih strong infusions of Enlighten 
ment political, economic, and sacntefic and technological thought. 

Two entirely new professorships m lavs and tn medicine were to be added 
Here was Jefferson’s ideal of a higher education as an instrument of prep- 
aration for leadership in public service, in the professions, in science and 
technology, and in the arts tn place of preparation for the mmtsiry, classical 
scholarship, and the inculcation of the tenets of an established rehpon The 
tmkmdesc cut of all was his suggestion that in place of the religious school 
for Indians the faculty should appoint “a missionary, of approved veraai), to 
the several tribes of Indians, whose business shall be lo mv-esngate their laws, 
customs, religions, traditions, and more particularly their languages, con 
structing grammars thereof, as well as may be, and copious vocabularies, and, 
on oath, to communicate, from umc to time, to the said president and pro- 
fessors, the materials he collects, to be by them laid up and preserved m tfieir 
library." This proposal would have had the effect of transforming the teacher 
of the Indians intoa missionar) anthropologist 
Presumably this and the other proposals were too mueh for the AncI can 
board of control, for ihe> were rqcctcd Jefferson lived lOO >cars too soon, bui 
by the end of the nineteenth century what he proposed here was actuall) 
taking place m essence in dozens of colleges and unnersitiw threughoui ihr 
United States 


PUBLIC \'ERSUS PKiWtre COV7KOC. OF FOlGiTTO'i/ 

rhe fotesome ptopoul! by JcfoxMl for ibe reform of b.jhrr erfurr-r-o ii 
t-iromu irere a parr ol a larpcr plan for a comprebromT ^h'me of .-a r 
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no to the term "public ronlrol- and lo .nd«=.-c » b) rboio « rrr f aHmlp ».,r 

,nd nh) Jrffrimn. scheme for a .-alt .js-rmnf rdoca.un «a. Jc/ra-cd n b . 

las,it,sncc«n.r,<ofcolca<.br,i.lIcr<ntr.annpsKnrnto,l,rtr,n po '• 

chool" or "public edoemon" durioe t(io colonial pciiod 
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To point up the contrast, a “pnvatc school" m the colonies referred to a 
school run for the profit of the teacher as a business ^ cntiire The pns^tc 
teacher was free to accept or rqect pupils as he saw fit, he could manage his 
school asxording to his ov n ideas apart from public supervision; and he was 
paid fees according to contractual arrangements as agreed upon between 
parents and the teacher In the seventeenth centurv these schools were largcl> 
of an elementary %ariet) designed to teach the mere rudiments of the three R’sj 


but thev also sometimes included pri\3tc tutors who contracted to teach the 
classics, in the cighieenth centur} the term also applied to pri\aic yenture 
English schools design*^ to teach a wide variety of useful and practical as 
well as onumcntal skills (sec p 113 and pp 104-126 in Chapter 4) 

The term public school,” however, was used m two hasicall) diiTercnt 
wavs m the American colonics In general, a “public school” m the colonial 
pCTiod in New England meant a school set up b> government authority, 
whether the colonial legislature or town government, but usuallj under the 
dirca mp-^ision of town governments through the town meeting and select 
men This meant that the S'-hool came under open inspection and duecuon bjr 
some gme-nmmulh appointed offctal and the teacher was hired and au 
JoriMd to teach by governmental authont) or license. It meant that tbs 

SnMrlrf ^he ngbt to send thor 

A Idrcn ,0 th= pub!.c 5chc« , .„d«d ,hc. of,™ expe^rd lo do » Bu. 

S»'"nm™o,I sources sshedrer b, hud grun., lo.ters, lofc 
bm r^b “ -1- not ruo for pro*^ 

cuzeos end iMrenlT ^ u or m some coses public <pmicii 
thes loortofih- b”", ^ ^0'“ “> “““'bute certain araoima B 

In l b Fctiod of ume. 

hsb ittg 

tunes Th- •‘nuhl.f R developed over a penod of several cco- 

u ^“emmenSsfun^°°’c\“ -nder rhe uuthont) 0^ 

li-a-ion ssh ch It pse^ iT- 

th- sJioo! ■n-eprmcios! diiiin^^ dl= conduT of 

n tV ndJl-co’on -1 iL- "■'“ therefore this In the South and soo^ 

Tbbl e sto “o s '^'’'^oted die posser m edminis-er die 

own p'apcnv, Hire to collect fonth- 

anJ teach ir tn«Jvxls ddmgs, and determme the cumculva^ 

-A^^-ers^oprt:;';S^';;^BUnd die gosernmenr eolrus-cd 


curnculum were determined not 1 
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tcicJier but by a governing board who exercised some kmd o£ supervision 
and approval, the school was not run for profit or the private gam of the 
teacher, the teacher « is not a sclfnimploycd enterpriser but an employee of 
the governing board or trustees, the parents paid a larger or smaller share of 
the financial operation of the school but government often contributed finan 
cial aid, and the curriculum consisted principally of Latin grammar and 
other liberal arts rather than the rudiments of the three R s m the vernacular 

In common usage m the seventeenth century a "free school usually meant 
the same thing as a public school with the added stipulation that poor 
children uhosc parents could not afford (o pay were instructed free of charge. 
A "free school m the seventeenth century was not free for all who attended 
but simply meant that poor children uouM be taught free The terms public 
school and free school nearly always had the common meaning that they 
referred to a Latin grammar school rather than a vernacular school for the 
three R $ 

In the course of the eighteenth century certain distinctive changes occurred 
m the meaning of these terms A free school began to be applied more 
commonly to schools offering the rudiments of the three R s and giving in 
srruction free to poor children They changed their character from Latin 
grammar schools that admitted some poor children on a gratis basis to cle 
mentary schools of the three R s design^ to give gratis or charity education to 
children who could not afford ir The stimulm to this change came from the 
uorh of organized religious agencies such as the Society for the Propagauon 
of Jie Gospel and ihc work of the several denominations in their efforts to 
promote religious instruction as well as literacy among the common people 
A free school thus changed its character It became less and less a classical 
grammar school for the upper classes with some free places for poor children 
It became more and more an efememary vernacular religious and chanty 
school for ihc underprivileged supported by private voluntary donations 
subscriptions and endowment rather than by governmenc funds This was 
substantially the character of elementary education at the end of die eight 
centh century when the movement for free publ c schools got under way 
m the first half of the nmciccnch century It was then realized that if cleroen 
rary vernacular education was to become gcnumely free for all and not just 
for the poor that the free school would have to become a common school 

under public" le government conuol rather than under private charitable 

or religious control 

In the course of the eighteenth century a significant change likewise began 
to appear mth= meaning of pubhe school One of the best sample of th» 

trend was ,n Penntylvanta where at first Williaio Penn intended that the 
state government should promote pub!« ach^ ■' H.s frame o/ Go^ear 
wntien tn i6Sa and approved tlie same year by the first Assembly of Penosyl 

VV ckershjtn op ni pp 33 ^ 
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\ania stated that the Governor and Provmcjal Council shall erect and order 
all public schools ’ Penn svrotc his Frame of Goiernment m England 
where he had attended the free grammar schf»l at Chig^vcll m Essex 
Count}, and he therefore knew at first hand the meaning of an English 
public schoor and evidently intended to bring the promotion of such schoob 
under the control of his new government in Pennsylvania If he had been 
able to pursue his original intentions, PennsjUania might have followed th- 
New England pattern of government control and supervision of “pubh'" 
schools ’ 


The Quaker intention to follow this lead is further indicated by Thomas 
Budds proposals of 1683 in which he urged that public schools be provided 
in all towns and cities with teachers chosen by the governor and General 
Assembly He even went so far as to recommend that parents be required by 
law to send their children to the public schools for at least seven years, or 
longer if they desired But the idea of government control of public schools 
was not to win out m Pennsylvania for more than 150 years, and the idea of 
compulsory attendance was even longer m taking hold 
It very zoou developed that government control of public schools could not 
^ achieved in a colony where mixed religious beliefs soon developed into 
f«nng that ihc Quakcrs who were m 
public schooU to propagate the Quale 
Publ« early « 

16^ Penn “‘■deed the president o£ the council to set np a ‘ public grammar 
^00^ to sshich Penn tssned a formal chaner m .656, but he granted control 
^ pIZc obT r' 'Quakers rath-r than 

hlont V M® , ^ Pse all poster not to d- 

QuS NW sfh^K ‘"u '’"'I'^bourd of oserseers eonstsung of fifteen 
pnet—Tan™ P ’ “ntrol cser Lools to a 

suaded to tal c these st s intention or whether he was per 

to government control ™ the pan 0"”^“" ^ 

Penn’s actions might svell hUe 1^ jT" is a moot question 
rehgious sects becauK the Charter of uppontion from the othe^ 

the new oreamc law nf Pf*'^dcgcs granted by Penn m 1701 ^ 

svheretipon acts of Assembty!™ nd education at * 
nominations of Protestants vsouldlv ^ Peuvided that all religious d 
crecnon and supportT^^l '""*■“>' “ ’>“> ‘“.f 

came to propose his -public sehoS^ fon*' Eeniaimn FranUm 

obtaining a ebarter frL the state sshich'^°'''j l!' 
a sehoo! ,0 a corporauon made up oU Wd'oft '’"f ““bbshin. 
ronduet, and supervision of the KhooL Tb^ ^ ^ 

be called a private school Kmp » ** pattern that today would 

"public scb^ooi "2 

udd s conception of state control a^d. 
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probably, m light of the policy that had developed in Pennsylvania of dele 
gating authority to corporations to conduct education he could not have 
done so 


The middle of the eighteenth century was the high point of private conduct 
ot schools a pattern stimulated by the rivalry of the religious sects growing 
out of the Great Awakening Even New England was faltering m its loyalty 
to governmental control of public schools as the Congregational groups were 
split asunder by the rev ivals and Jonathan Edwards u as pleading « ith wealthy 
men to pour some of their wealth into establishing and supporting Schools 
m poor Towns and Villages m order to help bring up children in common 
learnings and vital piety In New York William Livingston in 17^3 proposed 
that the legislature enact a law for establishing two grammar schools in every 
county to be under the control of a board of guardians who were to be elected 
by the people and whose job was to hire teachers and pay their salaries out 
of taxes laid upon the inhabitants This proposal if it had been accepted 
would have changed the meaning of public school in New York to include 
government support and control Livingston s efforts m behalf of state con 
tro! of secondary schools were only incidental to his basie fight to achieve 
state control over the projected college in New York City> which became 
Kang 5 College and later Columbia College But Livingston made little head 
way with cither of these proposals just as other efforts to increase the range 
of state or governmental control over education failed in the colonial period 
The battleground over public control prior to the end of the Revolution 
was principally the colonial colleges All nine of them were founded largely 
on the model of the English public schools sn that they were managed by 
corporate bod cs of trustees or overseers which were charged by the legtsla 
turcs or the crown with the conduct of the institutions but which received 
considerable amounts of financial aid from governmental sources. But from 


the middle of the eighteenth century onward the growing dcmocrauc forces 
in several colonics began to re-examinc the principle whereby the governments 
had delegated so much authont) to close corporations to operate as they pleased 
and free from governmental inspection supervision or approval Tlic idea 
began to emerge as a part of the Enbgbtcnroem philosophy that a republican 
or democratic government was the only proper agency to represent the uholc 
public in the conduct of an institution that professed to serve the public This 
outlook led to several attempts to Iransfomi the private self perpetuating 
close corporations of the colleges into genuinely public corporations appointed 
by the civil authority and responsive to it 
One of the most interesting and dlommatmg of the conflicts of id«s about 
the control of education was the controversy over the founding ofJ^ngs 
Colltm in Nc» York Cny Thu rontro«Rrsy »» not only .mcrcimg bcamr 
the proposals and ideas tame into htod-oo rollis nn but bnanic it rcsralcd 
nrh,t '.ambsiL.-n.unAay S .jsj 
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ihe complicated political, economic, and religious forces that were actually 
striMng m the colom to affect educational policy and practice The forces 
lined up something like this On one side s ere the Anglican religious forces 
in £a\or of an established church, the Tory political forces loyal to the crown 
and supporting the royal go\erQor and majonty of the council (such as James 
Dc Lanccy and Cadwalladcr Golden), and the large landed aristocracy and 
merchant class, who desired conscr\ati\c economic policies favorable to pn 
vatc propcrt\ (represented by the DcLancc) familv) On the other side were 
the dissenter religious groups, principally the Presbyterians, Baptists, Dutch 
Reformed, French Huguenots, and German Lutherans, who bclie\cd in sep- 
aration of church and state, at lease when it came to opposing the power of 
Trinity Church and the Anglicans, the republican and democratic poliucal 
forces, who fa%orcd larger auihoniy for the colonial legislature as over against 
the Crowns royal agents, and large elcmcnu of the middle and lower eco- 
nomic classes whose concernswere cheap land, easy credit, and freedom from 
Je mercantilist restraints of England and the large bndlords of the Hudson 
Riser Valley 

Thacforc, when the proposal was made and acts were passed m the assem 
bly between 1746 and 1731 for the establishment of a college m Nesv York to 
^ founded and supponed initially by a public lottery, these forces began to 
me up and jump into the battle The aa of ,751 nested the public funds m 
Ld nnl p I cons.sung of sesen Anglicans, nso Dutch Reformists, 
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become a "party college” promoting pantcui aims but using publtc funds to 
achieve Its ends 


He and his friends argued vigorously and repeatedly that the college should 
be a state insimitjon, established as a public corporation by ace of the Icgtsla 
(urc, whose board of control would be appointed by the legislature, and whose 
acts would be sub;cri ro Jegjsbtjve re\Kw and approval He demanded that 
no particular religious profession be established m the college and that all 
members of denominations be equal!} entitled to hold any office or attend as 
a student He argued for regular religious services and compulsory attendance 
b} students tw ice a diy, but he wanted the services to be nonsectanan sen ices 
agreed upon in common by all Protestant sects, he wanted no professor of 
divinity or theology Degrees were to be granted only in the secular fields of 
the arts, sciences, and civil law, and that while free Conversation upon 
polemical and controverted Points m Divinity, be not discountenanced,” 
nevertheless “all public Disputations upon the various Tenets of different 
Professions of Protestants, be absolutely forbidden ” 

Tht! was a thoroughgoing attempt to define the role of a college that would 
serve all the people of a community divided along religious lines Livingston 
saw that such a public college could not be m the hands of or under the 
control of one religious group if u were to serve the genuinely public purpose 
of preparing all youth for citizenship The only agency that could safely be 
entrusted to guide the destinies of such a public institution was the agency 
that represented all the people m common, ic, the civil authority whose 
principal agency was the legislature 

Public opinion w as raised to fever heat by the pamphleteering that went on 
political maneuvering was rampant on both sides, and charges and counter 
charges were leveled back and forth The Anglican party finally won out, 
and a charter was granted to the college by the crowc, but only after certain 
compromises and concessions were made The result and the political aspect 
of the result are clearly revealed in a letter written by the rector of Trinity 
Church, leader of the Anglican forces, to ilic prospective president of the 
new college, Samuel Johnson, whose step-son had been active m the cam 
paign against Livingston Referring to the protest that Livingston had made 
m the New York legislature against the granting of a charter by the royal 
governor m the name of the crown, the Reverend Henry Barclay thus summed 
up the close call and then the victory that the Anglican party achieved 


They had a majority of fourteen lo eight, but three of our friends were absent 
and It was with much difScuIty that they were prevented from censuring the 
conduct of ihe Trustees and returning thanks to Livingston We were all afraid 
that this would have retarded the Sealing of the Charter and some well wishers 
to the thing would have consented to the retarding of it had not the Governor 
flames De Lanecyl appeared resolute and come to town on Saturday and fixed 
the Seal to (t, and to do him justice, he has given us a good majority of Churchmen 
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[Anglicans], no less than eleven o£ the Vestry [of Trinity Parish] being of the 
number There are but eight of the Dutch Church, most of them good men and 
true, and two Dissenters 


The deal by which the Anglicans won the promise of support by the Dutch 
Reformed group in the legislature to vote for further financial aid to the 
new college is described by the rector as follows 
I went from Mr Chambers’ to Mr Watts* . , and met two Dutch members 
coming out of his house, who, as he told me, came to make proposals for an 
accommodation, and all they desired was a Dutch Professor of Divinity, which, 
if granted, they would all join us, and give the money This I doubt not will 
be done unless the Governor should oppose it, who is much incensed at the Dutch 
for petitioning the Assembly on that head, but I make no doubt but he may be 
pacified 


In a postscript Barclay listed the line up of the original board of trustees and 
indicated that the college’s affairs were safely m the hands of the Anglican 
contingency 

^ <•>« Governors, nor indeed can I recollect 

caw =''“'“0 " o^lco and twenty four pn 

Churfh tx Ptosenf but eight of the Dutch 

that we'have a mun’r Ministers, and Will Livingston,— so 

Mr Richards Tflhnr^° twelve, and in these twelve are included 

fLds X ■ ' "to Treasurer, all our good 
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arrangemcm listed only ten years at which unie a rtaljsmnent at the political 
forces m the state resulted m the rrsesiahhshment of the original corporation 
long dominated by the Anglicans After two years, during which the two 
institutions existed side by side, the two were merged and control given to a 
private corporation 

The final instance to be mentioned here of the growth of the idea of public 
education under public control k seen in Jc 0 cr«>n’s attempw to revise the 
Jaws of the state of Virginia m 1779 He saw more keenly than an}Dnc up 
to his time that public schools aiming to scr%c the whole public must be 
under governmental direction and free from religious or sectarian or private 
control He saw, too, more fully than anyone up to his time that such an 
education under public control must extend from the lowest to the highest 
levels and include a comprehensive system of elementary schools and secondary 
schools capped by a state university Others had been concerned to achieve 
direct governmental control of one or more levels of schools, but Jefferson 
saw the need for a complete system of public education These proposals 
w ere a part of his general concern to revise the whole code of laws m Virginia 
in order to bring them mto line with the needs of an independent and repub- 
lican state and a democratic form of society and thus do away with the 
political, economic, and social injustices of a colonial society based upon 
aristocratic privilege and class distinctions 
Jefferson's proposal for a system of public elementary and secondary schools 
was contained in his Bill {or the More General Di 0 iision of Knowledge m 
troduced in the Virginia Assembly m 1779** He based his argument for 
public schools upon the grounds that a free society devoted to achieving the 
natural rights of its citizens can be tnamtamed and tyranny prevented only 
if the people m general are well educated Wise laws will be made and well 
administered only if the capable persons have equal opportunity to achieve a 
liberal education without regard to wealth or social status Therefore, alJ 
children should have a chance at education at public expense 
Jefferson proposed that the citizens of each county m the state elect three 
aldermen to have general charge of schools in the county and arrange to 
divide the county into hundreds (or wards) m each of which an elementary 
adW AtoU if rxuHishcd and mamtaiired at county expense The alder 
men were to appoint an oventer (or supermtendem) over every ten of the 
district schools, his duties were to appoint the teachers, visit and supervise 
the teaching, examine the pupils, and carry out the inyruclions of the Col 
lege of William and Mary The leathers- salana and board and lodging 
wne to be paid by public funds levied upon the inhabitams of the wards, and 
all free chiWren svere to be enUlled to free tumou for 
and as much longer at ptivaic expense as their parents wished The co 
ncLra was to consist of leading, wrsung, arithmene, and the history of 
..Honcwdl VP 01, PP WP-avS 5" -h. V « PP- 
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Greece, Rome, England, and America Notable in this connection was the 
secular charaacr of the curriculum wherein Jefferson proposed that history 
be subsututed for religious instruction and reading of the Bible 
Jefferson also provided for a system of grammar or secondary schools 
The state was to be divided into regional districts consisting of several 
counties each, and in each regional distria a grammar school w as to be cstalv 
hshed The schools were to be under the supervision of a public board of 
Msitors who were to appoint the teachers, visit the schools, examine the 
students, and provide for the acquismon of land and the buildmg of th' 
Khools at public expense The maintenance of the schools was to be paid 
tor b\ private tuition, but also the best students from the elcmeniarv s-hools 
were to selected and sent to the grammar schools at public expense- Thes- 
public foundationers” should be examined each year and onlv the best 
continu on ^t pu ic expense, and finally the best student m each grammar 
^hool ™ ,o be chosen to attend the College of Will, am and Mat) for 2 

full college course at full puhhceitpense 
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as established religion and class distinctions (as described m Chapter i) 
Until these patterns ucre changed to provide for separation of church and 
state and more equal opportunity in political, economic, and social pariici 
pntion, Je/Tcrson found it difficult to make much headway m the reform of 
education Gains were being made m some ways and m some places by the 
time of the Revolutionary period, but the state of Virginia was not yet ready 
to venture upon the road to genuinely public cducauon at either the lower 
or higher levels The hold of the established church had not yet been broken, 
and the sectarian rivalries were still so great that they could not agree upon 
the essentials of a common school or a sate university Thus Virginia al 
lowed other states to blaae the way toward the kind of public education 
under government control which eventually became the most commonlj 
accepted solution for a population of hetcrogenaaus backgrounds and which 
proved to be one of the most distinctive contributions of American culture 
to the world 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


I hfany cnucs of modern education arc disturbed about the ‘ soft pedagogy" of 
today Do you ihiok they would prefer the viewpoint of Cotton Mather and )ona 
than Edwards’ Does it help any to realize that the origins of 'soft pedagogy are at 
least 350 years old’ 

3 Similarly, many cntics of modern education are opposed to the utilitarian and 
practical nature of recent secondary and higher education What di/Terence does >c 
make to knots that these movements are also at least soo years old’ 

3 The development of private cducauon reached iis high point in the middle of 
the eighteenth century Look again at the reasons for rhis movement, and try to 
judge m what respects they arc similar to or differem from the conditions today 

4 What do you think were the most important obstacles to the achievement of 
public control of higher education m the cighiccotb century? Howr would you csti 
male the strength and weaknesses of our inherited tradioons in this respect? 

5 Some people today argue that private and religwos schools are more American 
than public schools Is this a sound argument? On the other hand, some argue that 
a dual system of schools based upon religious or class lines will promote divisions 

lines, vont study of the colonial period lead you to agree or dis- 
agree with this proposition? 
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sistence, they, too, gradually came to claim responsibility for education and to 
exert their authority over schools and colleges This is a most significant 
principle, for when the colonics became free and independent states, they 
earned over this authority and responsibility for education into their nci\ 
status The right of democratic states to conduct public schools and to permit 
private schools to operate rests upon the authority, the consent, and the par 
ticipation of the people of the community as expressed and carried out through 
the agencies of the civil government 

Schools in the colonial period were not only widely authorized by the civil 
^ernment, but they were also dominantly religious in purpose and content. 
This was principally the result of the widespread maintenance of established 
religions When the church and the state were allies, it was natural for the 
state to Mhorize and indeed require that education be appropriate!) re 

churches iiere estabhshei 
*e publicly approied education uould also be concerned to perpetuate die 

l,™u?a?„r' “"d nonconformist tc 

nubhc a?nrr=l*nTy "7^“ ■'•'y began to agitate for 
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they cherished a common school system To mamtain religious freedom and 
at the same time achieve a corttmtm school system ihe people ttouH hare to 
aecjde to exclude religion from the common school and to nourish religion 
m their homes and churches The American people finally decided to take 
this route in the nineteenth century, but they were not yet ready to do u 
m the colonial period The only other alternative js to allow each religious 
group to control its ou n schools and to share m public funds This alicrnain c 
was also tried in the colonial period and m the nineteenth century, but it was 
soon realized that the common values of a democratic society could not be 
achieved by such divisive practices And so this altcfnative was likewise 
abandoned But m the colonial period diversity of religion and of mtionality, 
which often svenc together, seemed more important than political or social 
community Thus the state patterns of education established in the colonial 
penod began to decline until community values were elevated again in the 
nineteenth century in the clTorr to establish a new cation devoted to free 
doro, equality, and democracy 

Another cultural pattern that stood in the way of democratic ideals in 
the colonial period was tlie social class system inherited from Europe This 
meant that one kmd of education was considered appropriate for the upper 
classes and another type for the lower class A dual sysicm of education 
svas almost universally present in the American colonics Latin grammar 
schools and colleges were designed for the use of the upper classes whereas 
elementary schools and the apprenticeship system were designed for the lower 
classes In the course of the eighteenth ccniur} some cracks were made in 
the wall separating the two types of schools, but by and large the dual system 
was maintained throughout the colonial period 
The principal changes appeared as a nsmg merchant and trading class 
began to press for an education more appropriate to ibcir interests Private 
instruction in the more useful and utilitarian subjects began to be given in 
the commercial centers and then appeared in the new type secondary school 
that came to be known as the academy which held us popularity for o\cr too 


years into the nineteenth century The expansion of the capitalist mosement 
thus had a democratizing mtlucnce in the eighteenth century but it also 
helped to heighten the sectional nsdnes that grew up lieiween the “back 
woods farmers and the seacoasc menrfcmcs- 77tff W ra Atwokf cn*' 
control of schools weakened further the ecnirahzctl cnil amhoniy over edo 
cation and resulted in the emergence of the district sy stem of control 
Ue backwoods people saw little use in the upj^r<Jass Latin schools 
fesigncd for prcpim for cdksv i""! 

ihcfruppor, Thc) iv.mvdr.inrl, .hr r^nnrm. of ihphrcv R . m rnlW 
for llitir simple nreds and occupsuon. The bicUoodsn,™ «crc slin I.Wp 
be rvlmo^s disscntrr. nnd nrulv nrnsrd forcisncr. from 
■oimlnos of ruropv Dtsirms lo nuinam ihor o»n rchsiou. nnJ nslmnsf 
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cultures, they sought to conduct their own schools and resisted the cflort to 
Anglicize or Americanize them State schools under civil authority thus hat! 
another obstacle to osercome in the movement toward a common culture 
Until the secular ideas of the Enlightenment could overcome national and 
religious isolation, the idea of a public school under the control and support 
of the civil authority could not win its way Here the development of modem 
science, rationalism, natural rights, and democratic and humanitarian ideas 
dwenbed in Chapters a and 3) ultimately became supporters of the public 
school idea, but not v ery successfully until the nineteenth century The colonial 
peri^ thus established patterns of education that held promise for the kind 
of educational solutions that w ere to come but also set loose conflicong forces 
a ave cause serious problems for American society and education that 
still remarn with us ’ 


DOMINANT TYPES OF CONTROL AND SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
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s^al matters In Massachusetts Boston began the process m 1635 and soon 
after was followed by the towns of Charlestown, lps^\,ch Salem Dorchester, 
Newbury, and Cambridge In Connecticut New Haven and Hartford tvcrc 
among the first towns to cstabhsh schools This early concern for education 
resulted m the establishment of town schools for the teaching of Latin gram 
mar This was the means by which boys of that period could proceed to 
higher education and could gam a libera] education appropriate for leader 
ship in church and state The moti\cs were mixed The Puritans were repre 
sentatives of the Renaissance belief in classical humanism as the best road to 
a liberal education the Reformation belief in religion as the staple of any 
kind of educauon and the English class system that looked upon a classical 
education as the road to upper<lass preferment Thus, the early concern for a 
Latin school in the New England towns arose because the towns contained 
a relatively high proportion of persons who had known this type of education 
m England 

The initiative in founding schools in New England was usually taken 
by the town governments representing all the free citizens entitled to vote 
The town authorities either began by appointing a schoolmaster to open a 
school or by giving town authority to a schoolmaster who bad already opened 
a school as a private venture Often the town would grant a parcel of public 
land for the building and support of a school as well as lending aid to a 
process of subscriptions voluntarily undertaken by the citizens Most of the 
towns accepted as a matter of course that the schools thus set up should be 
under the supervision of the town authorities, whether selectmen, magis 
trates, or ministers, all of whom were public officials The schools were thus 
public schools in the sense that they existed by authority of the town govern 
ment all parents had the right to send their children to them, the town 
contnbuted public lands and sometimes foods to their support, and the town 
officials inspected and supervised the conduct of the schools But they were 
not public in the sense that ibey were totally supported by public funds 
and thus free of charge to everyone Certain poor children could occasionally 
go to the schools free of charge but commonly the parents who could afford 
to do so paid fees or tuition for their children s education, and by and large 
ariangemtow were mads tor the educauon of poor children in other ways 
than sending them to a Latin school 

Apparently nor satisfied with the focal iniuauve of towns m the matter 
of education and especially concerned about the xudimenu of education among 
the lower classes, the Massachusetts General Court stepped into the picture to 
see that all children recen ed an education of sornc kind In 1641 Massachusetts 
ndopttd Its first codt of laws colled We e/ ieW,/ embody, OJ e 
summery of Eogbsh common law and Irbemes as deemed by the Fontm. 
appropttate to then new eommonuenlth It eonns.ed of n.nety fire amc ta 
dSmg with the svbole range of freedoms of life, person, pmperty, family, 
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and court proceedings, none of which liberties could be taken away without 
express law of the General Court or due process of law in the courts Four 
of the sections had to do with the ‘Liberties of Children” concerning the 
inheritance of property, the rights of children to complain to the authoriUM 
about parents who treated them with ‘ unnatural se% critic,” and the right of 
orphans to be disposed of only under the supervision of some court of law ‘ 
The very next jear the Massachusetts General Court undertook a further 
limitation on the rights of parents by passing its famous act of 1642 requiring 
parents and masters to see to the education of the children under their con 
trol and levying fines upon all adults who failed to do so This was the first 
Mcrcise of colonial civil authority requiring compulsory education of children 
Parents were no longer to be free to neglect the education of their children 

ing 1 s action u^n the English Poor Law of 1601 that gave authority to 
T of children, the Massachusetts General 
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The next step undertaken by , , j 

was again initiated by the governments of New England 

famous act of 1647 rcquirme the General Court when it passed iW 

ing that Its requirements upon na schools Apparently fed 

legitimately be enforced unW children could not 
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such toucher to be ped by the parents of doMteo v,ho go to h,m or by Ae 
use of tax funds if the town meeting should so decide on that method In ad 
dmon, every town of families was also required to appoint a schoolmaster 
w give instruaion m ^tm grammar m order to prepare boys for college 
A he establishment of Latin grammar schools was no longer to be left to 
local inaiativc but uas to be required of the towns by the authority of the 
state government, and penalties by means of fines were to be levied upon 
negligent towns The other New England colonics, cxccptRhodc Island, soon 
followed suit, and they all passed a number of subsequent laws increasing the 
amount of the fines in order to prod reluctant towns into action 
Here was the principle that government had authority to control schools, 
and It vvas well enunciated in the New England colonics early in their 
histones It vvas a principle of great importance, for it set a precedent in 
American life establishing the authority of the state to promote education as 
a public and civil matter To be sure, in the oilonial period the schools thus 
established were expected to inculcate the principles of the established 
religion, but when the separation of church and state vvas achieved in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries m New England, the right 
of the state to conduct its own schools and to grant the privileges of education 
to private agencies retted upon these legal presents 
The New England pattern consisted of four principles the state could 
require children to be educated, the state could require towns to establish 
schools, the civil government could supervise and control schools by direct 
management m the hands of public officials, and public funds could be used 
for the support of public schools As the eighteenth century progressed, the 
colonial legislatures showed a slackening of effort to require compulsory 
education and gave greater freedom to private groups to educate children 
in schools of their own preference 

Another development of great significance took place in the eightcenrh 
century when the colonial legislatures began to give to the towns the right 
to divide themselves up into small local distnas for the direct conduct and 
administration of schools Thus a process of decentralizauon m control of 
education was begun The General Court continued to assert its authority 
pyrj- r-^vrarma, hui.iust as it had delegated the power to conduct schools to 
the towns in the seventeenth century, now it began to give this power to the 
local districts in the eighteenth century This represented a response 10 the 
frontier conditions of life, the expansion of population into the backvixods 
areas and the outlying regions of the lovvm, and a conflict between the rural, 
agricultural icctiuns and the urbait, oommential sccMns of the towns Be 
cause of the difficulties of travel, the parents of children in the “""f "S 
regions began to obieci to continuing their support of Ac school in th 
ceLal town It was difficult for the ehddra >o reach the 
futthetmore the fattn patents began to see hide use in a Latin education fo 
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thcir children When they saw any need for schooling at all, they thought in 
terms of the rudiments of the three R’s They, therefore, began to agitate for 
greater control of their own local district schools 
In response to the agitation of people from these local areas many of the 
New England towns began to arrange for the town teacher to travel from 
one part of the town to another and to teach the children in the outlying 
districts for a limited period each year The teacher continued to be a town 
teacher, hired and supported by the selectmen under authority of the town 
meeting This was the so-called “moving school ” But because the “moving 
u' j m each district and because the people 

ot the district had no particular control over the teacher, a new arrangement 
was sometimes made, called the “divided school” Under this scheme the 
town aut onties ept control over the schools, but they assigned a teacher to 
conduct a school in each of the districts of the town But Ihis was still not 
d ' eighteenth century the legislatures were 

S Thu full power io conduct and conuol 

nineteenth cemurtes, 'StVduwct wsKm 

along and eventually covered ml of A “f 

fporl when travel wrdT&TwheuT'l " “ 't''' 

were small, and when educational " ^ nbligations of state government! 

served a useful function But when^IuoTSi" f 

m the ninetecnrh centurv the weal ^ •>=8^" “> 

Inhty to provide equal educational oni£"“ 'u' 

It was then that far seeing cducaiors w’™""'' increasingly apparent, 

of decentralized control of Ss 1^®!" ''f' 

governments in educational control authority of the state 

system proved tenacious in both il, ^“1 loyalty to the district 

often served to block educational ' "‘""“u* nnd twentieth centuries and 
tional and social needs P''®gf«5 and adaptation to new cduca 

Southern colonics. The nrincmla. «f 

was not nearly so extensively n of education in the South 
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T-ngland in the South This mav h,. <Joetrincs than was the Church of 
e'en mo-c important was the diff-r^ respects, but perhaps 

cnee in attitude tow-ard the educational 
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rale of the chotoh ,n relattoo ,0 the state In England the ep.senpal sjttem 
of church control had put almost complete authoritj for the conduct of church 
affairs mto the hands of the bishops subjea only to tlic final outjiontv of the 
crowri and Parliament In 1603 the Canons of the Church of England had 
placed authority for the conduct of pubhc and private schools m the hands 
of the bishop, who had the right to approve all teachers ui his diocese Thus, 
the Church of England had been given the right to control and supervise 
schools m England, and this pattern was transferred to the southern cohntes 
where the civil authorities accordingly paid less attention to educational 
matters than in New England 

In contrast, religious affairs m New England «crc put into the hands 
of the local congregations because Congregationalism had revolted against 
episcopal control of religious affairs by bishops. Thus, when New Englanders 
came to the problem of establishing a uniform and widespread system of 
schools covering the whole colony, they had no alternative but to turn to the 
only agency that dealt with colony wide matters, namely the General Court 
Their Congregationalism not only prevented them from relying upon bishops 
but they also resisted control by synods or higher church bodies that might 
exert authoritative direction over individual congregations As a result, edu 
cation was transferred from ecclesiastical agencies to the civil government 
which was represented by the General Court for the colony as a whole and 
by the town meetings for local affairs Both of these agencies legislated on 
religious matters os well as on political, economic, and educational affairs, 
but they were instruments of civil government, not ecclesiastical 
The tb«5ry in the South, however, was that education in general was a 
matter for the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London to decide 
What the cml government did do, however, was to evcrcisc authonty over 
apprenticeship and the education of poor children, orphans, and jllegitimatc 
children It thus did not presume to limit the rights of afl parents but only 
to exert control over indigent parents and over children who had no parents 
In these cases the state stepped in to cxerase the functions of parents and 
to stand in tbcir place 

Following the English pattern of poor Jaws and apprenticeship systems, 
the to\vnvx\ of the South delegated the power of enforcement 

not to the town governmems as m New England but to the parish authoniics 
made up of the vestry and church wardens and sometimes m the county 
courts if the parish officials did not carry out their funcuons. The principal 
function of the vestry was to see that orphans and poor children were 
properly opnrcnt.ccd and laught a cradc The appreopcoh.p .odentan: or 
Lrraci Jia matirr of paU.c record, and .he court. ..ere foen |u„«l,cnon 
to no: that the terms of rhe conrract »ere faithfully earned out 
Beginning in 1642, the colonial a.«imbl> of V irginia paned an 
.hfp !e. “..fningu. audiorn, .0 see dun gnardian. and master, undertook 
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their responsibilities and giving power to the justices of the peace »n each 
county to supervise the problem Here, as m the case of New England, the 
Slate undertook to limit the rights of parents to do as they pleased with 
their children Virginia was especially active in this field during the colonial 
period, enacting some seventeen laws concerning orphans and some eighteen 
laws concerning the apprenticeship of poor children up to the time of the 
llevolution Of these, ten laws included reference to reading and writing as 
a part of the responsibility of the masters of apprenticed children 
The parishes in Virginia also undertook other educational functions but 
on a rather haphazard and unsystematic basis* Occasionally, the parish 
minister taught a school for the children of his parish, charging fees for 
the parents who could pay and sometimes teaching poor children for nothing 
Only rarely did a parish build a school building or pay tuition for parish 
poor children in a private school Somewhat more common was the practice 
of asking parish and county officials to act as trustees or guardians for en 
dovvrnents to be administered in establishing and conducting endow cd private 
schools But here again only nine or ten such schools were established m 
irgima in the whole colonial period and only seven of the ninety parishes 
had such schools Poor children w'crc given free instruction m these schools, 
and at least some of them admitted girls The assembly also made several 
eftorts to encourage parishes to set up workhouses for dependent children 
M a means o£ aiding the flax industry and o£ caring for the children, but 
the parishes seemed little uitetestcd 

foltowed concerning apprenticeship, which was 

aid notesvorrhy acuon of the 

^ ■" Revolution was m 

theZS,! I ? 1C96, the legislature provided for 

fad htch T' f corporauon cons.st.ng of high government 
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of Visitors and to be supported by public land and public salary for the school 
master. Several such schools were established, but the going was difficult and 
the counties seemed more reluctant than the New England towns m lending 
their continuing support in a colony of divided religious loyalties 
South Carolina made several attempu to establish by legislative enactment 
free Latin schools, but little came of u One act m tyro set up a corporation 
hie that of Maryland, in tyta public funds were added to the corporation s 
funds, and m 1722 an act authorized the county courts to establish Latin 
schools and to levy taxes for their support, but the economic and social con 
ditions or the inomation to respond to this legislative leadership were ap- 
parently too weak to result tn much activity The grow mg heterogeneity of 
the religious population, the sparsity of population, the tradition of private 
and parental initiative in providing education for upper-class children and 
the class differences thatdividcd the people, all seemed toamspire to weaken 
public promotion of education in the South until after the Revolutionary 
War But weak and faltering as it was, the governmental authorities did 
establish some aspects of responsibility for educational activity 
Middle colonics In New York and Pennsylvania an interesting develop 
men! took place that illustrated a kind of transition that occurred somewhat 
less dramatically and less rapidly in the other colonics Durmg the early years 
of colonization in the seventeenth century when the Dutch dominated New 
York and the Quakers dominated Pennsylvania, serious efforts were made to 
promote education by public authority, but when tJie colonics soon became 
heterogeneous m religion and nauonality, the efforts to control education by 
the Civil authoriucs began to give ivay 10 private control Under Dutch rule, 
for example, the Dutch West India Company, exercising its political posvers 
moved to establish schools in the several towns somewhat along the lines of 
the New England colonies Indeed the Duich Reformed Church svas linked 
through Its Calvinism to the Puritan outlook on education But tvhen the 
English took over New Nctherland in 1664 and transformed it into the 
royal province of New York, the aiaic could no longer enforce a common 
religion through public schools 'Hie Dutch schools became church schools 
rather than town schools, and the other religious groups moved to establish 


their own schools , , , 

The state maintained a form of control inasmuch as the royal governor 
asserted the right to license teachers The Assembly also tned on a fesv oc 
to esBbltsh scha.lt For example, an act was passed m I 7 >a to 
a Laun school tn New Yorl Qty with the schoolmasters salary to 
be pa,d by tax foods m the same tvay m syhteh mm.stets were sop^rted 
AnSher such effort was made b, an act o .75 hot m h'"'"' 
and national divctstty of the populatton nnhtated ajamst such 
polmcal and rclisious forces were afratd that pubhc 
atd of some scctartan interests to dweramnatton against others The colony 
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therefore settled for a large measure of private control of education until 
after the Revolution 

Similarl) in Pennsylvania, as v\c have seen in Chapter 3, William Penn 
set out upon a policy of public and state responsibility for education His first 
frames of government and the early acts of the legislature asserted this prin 
ciplc, but soon after the turn of the eighteenth century the religious and na 
tional rivalries forced a retreat from public responsibility and prompted a 
granting of rights to religious and private groups to conduct education for 
their own purposes Interestingly enough, however, when Pennsylvania came 
to draw up its state constitution in 1776, it was the first state to assert state 
responsibility for education and did so in these words 


A school or schools shall be established tn every countv by the legislature, for 
the comenient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the masters, paid by 
the public, as may enable them to instrua youth at low prices, and all useful learn 
mg shaU be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities 
This was a victory for the democratic forces in the state, and, strihingl). 
the other two states which drew up notably liberal constitutions also cm 
bodied similar provisions for public schools despite their rather feeble efforts 
in this direction as colonics North Carolina’s Constituuon of 1776 contaiDcd 
a provision almost identical with that of Pennsylvania, and Georgia’s Coo 
sutufon o£ .TO .imply sa.d • School, shall bo orcotod m each county, and 
supported at the general expense ot the Sute, as the Legislature shall hereafter 
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^ucation by the middle of the cighiecnth century in man) of the coloniw 
The principal means employed included codou-ment of schools by mdiMduals, 
establishment of denominational schools by churches and religious societies, 
private \enturc instruction by individual teachers, and founding of prnate 
corporations for the continuing management of private academics 
The lines of distinction benvecn private and public management of schools 
were often blurred When church and state were dose allies, there is no easy 
way to distinguish between what today svould be termed public m contrast 
to private support and control Individuals gave private bequests to toivn 
schools or to public authorities for the use of public schools, and public funds 
or other aid were often given by towns or lepslatures to private agencies and 
religious schools The state continued to assert its authority over eduauon 
and continued direct mangement of public schools where they existed, but 
also delegated to individuals the right to teach by means of license or granted 
to corporate enterprises the privilege of carrying on education by means of 
legal charters When the state began to assign direct management of schools 
to individuals and to self perpetuating boards of trustecr, private control of 
education could more easily be distinguished from public control 
The pattern of private control was largely a result of the growing diversity 
of religious organization This meant that the state could no longer require 
religious conformity in pubLc schools but could maintain a measure of state 
authority by giving each religious group the right to conduct schools of its 
own It was also a phase of the growing bisscz fairc pattern of capitalism 
of the eighteenth century Under the earlier form of capitalism known as 
mercantilism the state chse]y regulated business and trade, but under hisse? 


faire capitalism business was given much more freedom to operate without 
state regulation So when the state began to grant to private corfxjrations the 
right and freedom to conduct continuing businesses and enterprises of various 
kinds, education came to be one of the actmues which individuals and 
corporations could conduct with a minimum of direction from the state 
Private initiative in education was stimulated by this means Flexibility in 
religious outlook might not have othenvise been possible at a time when 
public schools so often represented a single dominant or established religious 
ttcffiWi fffcher thsfi ihe wbeie commumni The establishment of private 
schools also gave an educational opportunity to the rising middle classes 
whose desires for practical studies were not being met by the tradicional 

classical and religious schools of town and country ,,t / 
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gmia Assembly confirmed this grant by legislative act, and the school probably 
opened soon after The county justices of the peace and the minister and 
churchwardens of the parish were designated in Syms’ will as the trustees for 
the management of the funds Similarly, Thomas Eaton provided in his will 
ot 1659 for a free school with an endowment of 500 acres of land, two Negro 
servant, twe \e cows, two bulls, and twenty hogs, as well as household ef 
fects He again entrusted this endowment to the county and parish officials 
n eac case t e purpose was apparently to provide an education free of 
charge to the poor chUdren of the county and parishes 
Vtro some ten or eleven such endowed schools were created in 

to thl cLToT 'f° =>l»ng'v.th several free schools not entrusted 
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mcHt to town support One of the earliest endoiMiicnts was that o£ Edward 
Hopkins, tor long a governor of Conoccbcut At his death in 1657 Hopkms 
bequeathed ha property in New England to four trustees, of whom the 
most important was probably the Reverend John Davenport of Neu Haven 
The funds were divided among grammar schools m New Haven, Hartford, 
and Hadley, and Harvard College In the eighteenth century the movement 
away from town control of schools was signalized when Lieutenant Governor 
William Dummer of Massachusetts gave hts house and land at his death 
in 1761 as an endowment for the establishment of a grammar school w hich 
later became the Dummer Academy by incorporation in 1782 

In Connecticut Governor Jonathan Trumbull established a school at Lcba 
ion in 1745 which was incorporated m 1774 as the Union School of New 
-ondon Somewhat earlier Joshua Moor had endowed a school with property 
tnd house which became the Moors Indian Charity School taught by the 
levercnd Eleazor Whcelock who later moved to New Hampshire and was 
nsirumental in carrying on die charity school and eventually building Dart 
nouth College 

Thus It is notable that both in the South and in New England, endow 
nents for schools m the seventeenth century were likely to be turned over 
0 public authorities or public officials for management, whereas from the 
ruddle of the eighteenth century onward they were likely to be delegated to 

private board of trustees for management under authority of a charter 
ranted by an act of incorporation of the legislatures 
>enoininational schools As the colonial period progressed, the most active 
romotion of sehooh was undertaken by religious groups This took the 
)fm of schools established by an individual congregation or minister, by 
eighbonng churches as a cooperative undertaking, or by religious societies 
rganized on a wider basts The most characteristic educational pattern of 
ic middle colonies was the development m the eighteenth century of dc 
ammational schools sponsored by a local church or by dcnommaiional 


In Pennsylvania after the first eflons at state promotion of schools the 
vcral denominations promoted their own schools The Quakers established 
hools in Philadelphia and eastern Pcnnsylvama, such sectarian groups as 
Uihcrans, German Reformed Moravians and Mennoniics established their 
ementary schools m the middle counaes of Pennsjlvania, the Scots Irish 
•esbuerians were especially enterprising m setting up schools m the western 
unties, and the Puritans who settled in the Wyoming Valley in north 
stern Pennsylvania brought ihcrr New England type of schools with 
cm As noted earlier, the Pennsylvania legulature passed acts m the early 
;hiccmh century making it possible for the various religious groups to own 
operty for educauonal purposes This vyas particularly helpful to the 

re^Lsu.g= SCC« ..ho ten W tedop • h«l. 
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unmolested by the state. Prominent among these u ere Nazareth Hall, estab- 
lished by the Mora\ians in 1759, the Moravian school of Christopher Dock, 
and the Lutheran schools promoted by Heinrich Muhlenberg. 

Similarly in New York and New Jersey the denominations were active id 
establishing their sectarian schools, especially the Presbyterians, Quakers, 
Anglicans, Dutch Reformed, Congrcgationahsts, and Baptists Notable among 
th«e was the “log college” conduaed by William Tennent as a training 
school for Presbyterian mmisters at Neshammy, New Jersey Other Pres 
byterian ministers conducted schools at Newark and Elizabethtown, and a 
Baptist school was established at Hopewell m 1756 Two Jesuit priests con- 
ducted a Latin school for Catholic children m New Yorh untd the adtciit of 

dham and Mary as Mvereigns of England in l6S8 when Catholics « ere m 
longer tolerated as ful j as they had been under Charles II and James II 
to ‘'‘“"‘“8 r'l'S-o-B groups gradually svon the nght 

hsrntl n r' “r •<> promote the tdi were the Pro- 
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n tlip ^O^alled “old field’ schools in the South where people wuld con 
“h “fal neghborhood on o^ o£ the old fields that ncte lytog 
fillnw after a senes of crops had exhausted their fertility 
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haps the nearest modern cou P lessons to children cither at 

mus,c teacher who g.ves ‘"f h^ he home of h,s pup, Is 

h.s own home or .n a m-c -kml - „ .he., 

In th.s eategory came the ^ fo. a fa, ,he tutors 

homes for .ostruenon ” ,he southern planters or the Dutch 

who went to Inc on th homes of wealthy merchants of Boston 

patroons tn Nmv Vorh, or to * h;”“ “ '“.stir who tanght La.tn to 
l?hiladclphta, New Yorl., or Chariest , j preparing 

of'the hoys of hts “info meomT, the tratn'edU.tn 

iSa^wSmfdeahLumOT^^ 

re^Stnso&y^tg^^^^^^^ 

sursetllance, jT^haJe to be approted by the colleges 0 

trustees What they taught W n the .ub,ens 

by standardmng agencies Th ^ j j p„ems were satisfied and 

Sered was whether or not thetr ,he watrs to other 

conttnued to come for ^ pfaerred permanence to then schwls 

But the Amertcan P“P'' “Pf^t taught to their chtldren From the 

and some sort '“T „ “trusteS 

middle of the , '“hoobhe bod.es or pnvate boards of 

and support of schools throug P colonial period 

well as by the desire of r g Coi." ^ £5^*/ £ 

Tjrd Uni'TffS'W I’r*** 
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to be free of government regulation. The patterns of control worked out in 
the colleges, especially at Yale College, helped also to promote this type of 
educational management Several examples of such schools have alread) been 
mentioned and little further need be said here The William Penn Charter 
School, incorporated in 1697, set the pattern m Pennsylvania, to be followed 
ni. 1 j incorporation of the non*ectanan academy at 

Philadelphia through the efforts of Benjamm Franklin The S)ms and Eaton 
schools were given corporate charter m the 1750’s m Virginia, Newark Acad- 
OT) was chancred m Delaware m 1769, and the Washington Academy m 
rt^kensack, New Jersej, m the same year With the ebartenng of the Phillips 
tirtn i! in T77S a new era m secondary educa 

contronv^^"^ 1’ success of the private academy under corporafc 

umn apiulm cmerpnsc, class status, and utilt 

SuauZaTr ’,°Tf “ 'mpon^t and influential t>pc of 

trol and sun^rr^ Flcsclopmcnt of pnsatc corporate con 

MasachuseftrGcnciaTcS’utt, th^m >" >^3« ^ 

resident teachers tn tvk« ^ corporation consisted of the president and 
coUege under the direct entrusted the internal management of ih* 

"erfwsnas sS unto Co“« Th'" = 

ually the corporauon ’ ‘“Persuoty and approsal granting bod) Grad 
teaching staff Thus, fullNaaT ““P."" "“"Fosidcnt trustees rather than the 
and puf tnto the hands 1?,’“""°';'“ i"*-'" of thefacult) 

under the |urisdicuon of the Harvard remained for long 

Mar) in V rg T' and the College of Wdliam and 

.ru. 4 ““h“^"“"; nf a self pe^ietuaung board of 

middle of th- eighteenth cenm i authontj at Yale In th' 

described) to leep the college Uk ^!}f 

board did no» include faculty memKa- P®"«s from the state Th' 

founded n the middle of the *he other colonial colleges « ere 

Great Awakenmg, they foUmv^ cumulus of the 

Brown included some fa-nlM u ... pattern with some variations- 

had a variety of religious' rcpreSiw.so'"” “i,'*'.' 

IIlembe^^ bet all mosed further and f 1.™°'' n®‘^'nla as cl oficio 

con-rol or st.pen,„on despite the effo!!? c goiernmental 

to rcassen Pgidative and $t3*c com 1 n and others 

«as gtead) inflj-n^d bv these “ntrol of schools 

Interes-mgly enough th- ml.; 'n 'he colleges 

nps-er and disserting religious gfou^™'*^''”'*"* ■" T”' 

o. irenng ihcmidves from the dnm. Pfi'ate corporation as a means 

'io'mna,™ oi eslabhshed religions, b-l 
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the established religions had their troubles too In (innecticut, for esampt 

Lsident Clap agreed that religtous orthodoxy could best be 

Yale by preserving Yale as a private corpotatton and no sub|ect to “ 

trol ivhLeas some o£ the Old Light’ Congregational, sts ss ere upholding 

state authority as the best means o£ preserving religious orthodoxy 

that no group’^could establish a school without legislative permission R'l'S!™ 

he education came to be recognieed as > of 

“h“ou^trnerM“ea™h^^^^^^^^ 

tcenth century 

DOXnNANT PATTERNS OE INSTRUCTION 

Ouriugmucb of the colonial peri^ ^-uo^ 

two different types o '°“V , i„,„,ng ihe reading and writing 

Apprenticeship and |„wer classes, whereas secondary 

of English were largely d«ig J for the 

schools of the Latin ^ to both types of education 

upper classes Instruction in ^ ,„ds|y apparent in the seven 

This form of a dual system somewhat in the ei^tecnth 

teenth century, but it f ^„u to swell and as diey began to 
century as the ranks of the mid uuhtarian and practice 

seek a uetser W' , b„. would not be tagged with the stigma 

for business and iraac puip , . „ 

lower-class education . of intermediate education 

As the eighteenth century „„cmeul took the form first 

^7he"p="f “'‘■rr frmr^upottan. social mseoiion. of 
make lU contribution as one 
American culture 
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Apprenttceshtp 

Apprenticeship was an informal method of teaching scaled by a formal agree 
ment or contract between the master craftsman and the young apprentice. As 
a practice and a method of education it stemmed back at least to the guild 
system of medieval times and was a standard method of education in scsen 
tccnth<encur> England and Europe The colonists of all nationalities were 
familiar with it and early applied it to their new society It represented a com 
bination of economic, class, humanitarian, and religious motives Economi 
cally It was a method of teaching a trade to children of the lower classes so 
that they could become contnbuung and productive members of society and 
thus not contribute to the growth of poverty or a vagabond class that would 
be a threat to more stable elements in society It helped to maintain a 
stea y ovv o s died workers into the economic arrangements of a growing 
commercial and urban society 

relief for the poor and amid 

ernnnmir tV ^ families to maintain themselves m a precarious 
o^ornhlm rK ■ =fP'"’‘!"«>''P a irreans of carmg for poor children 

LZdW ■" "■“ra lor thcr -keep” Un. 

provide better arr f' "'t* ““easing humanitarian and religious drisc to 
provide better care for the sake of the children themselves 

ssotkmln w’^e'afa\dir and^h“"® ° 

skilled m the trade ^ ^n assistant as he became more 

fisherman, farmer, shonUo^rr"'^’ ^aker, butcher 

bound to serve the master far a apprcnucc nas 

eight or ten scars Som.r l Panod of time, usuall) from three m 
boys and the age of eighteen n ' 'i'"” tssenty-onc for 

to vsork hard, learn the trade'll"*' ^°r g'rls The apprcnuce agreed 

and obey all dircrtions or * 'rp the secrets, lead a sober and moral life- 

the apprentice must not geH^med dr^r' ‘P^^iRcd tW 

master or his goods ’ wink, gamble, or in any way harm h** 

In return for this servtr^ ^ 

and skill of the trade, nrm.et f***^'^ agreed to leach the apprentice the 
for his own child, and grant a suiT^ and clothing as one wouM 

end of the period of service Snm ^ money and an outfit of clothmg at 
m great detail, but sometimes '**'mngemcnu w ere spelled out 

creasmgly m the colonial nenoH tk assumed as customary 1° 

should be taught some rudimml, was made that the apprentice 

•his was simply reading, but also f '“rnmg Most commonl) 

religion or srniply the catcchMm t writing and the elements oi 

" IQ the eighteenth century the added re 
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qDjrcmem was sometimes made that the master should send the apprentice 
to school for as much as three years Some of the carhest comracts made m 
New England m the 1630’s did not contain reference to literary education 
but the Massachusetts law of 16^2 sought to correct this omission and required 
masters as well as parents to sec that the children under their care ^^sre taught 
to read, know the capital laws, and jeam the principles of religion A rcgula 
tioQ of Petsworih Parish m Virginia 111 1724 provided that all orphan children 
who were bound out by the parish and who could not read by the age of 13 
should be set free from their masters or taken from them and assigned to 
another Girls as well as boys were commonly apprenticed and were to be 
taught the art of spinning, knitting, or sen mg and someumes reading, wnt 
mg, and religion 

Arrangements such as these were formalized by a contract known as an 
indenture, which was a legal Soaiment draivn up betvieen the parties and 
filed in the town, county, or parish records Public officials, whether town 
selectmen, county judges, or parish vestrymen, ^ve^c usually charged with 
seeing that the indentures ivere carried our legally and properly Orphans 
were by law to be assigned as apprentices by the selectmen or county judges m 
New England and by the parish officials or county court in Virginia A 
special orphans’ court tvas held m Virginia to handle such cases, to examine 
masters and apprentices to see if the terms of the indenture were being carried 
out, and to adjudicate claims of violatioa Free parents who could not care for 
their chiidrea because of poverty or who wished the chi)d to learn a trade 
could voluntarily enter into such contracts before the court Occasionally, such 
parents would have to sue in court to require the master to do as he had 
igreed For example, parents in York County, Virginia, in iCgo, comphincd 
:hat the master had made the apprentice work in the ground as a farmer 
'ather than reaching the boy to be a tailor as he had agreed to do and had 
■ailed to teach him to read and write 

Here then was one principal means by which education was conducted 
luring the colonial period, especially for orphans and poor children Most of 
vhat wc know about the content of such teaching 1$ contained in the mden 
arcs kept on file m county, town and parish records ® What wx da not know, 

>f course, is how faithfully or well the educauonal provisions in apprentice 
hip were earned out It is entirely likely that they were often honored more 
n the written indentures than in the actual practice Masters themselves 
rerc often poorly equipped to teach their apprentices, and schools 'veto ofei, 
lot easily available m the South or the middle colonies Futthetmore, Wells 
tudy of apprenticeship m the parishes of Viipinia shoii s that the tola] mm 

. . , , w w IpnrOTit Itbonnt Dtrenim Cluiti in Coton jt Atnerea 

0 cri Chap V 
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alphabet by means of two- or three line rhymed \erses Several pages con 
sisted of reading matter devoted to moral lessons for children, the Lord’* 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, the names of the 
Books of the Bible, and the shorter Westminster Catechism Many editions ol 
the Pnmer also contained a sorrowful story about John Rogers’ martyrdom 
at the hands of Queen Mary as tsell as John Colton’s catechism called Spmtual 
for New England Babes Children were apparently expected to read the 
material o\cr and over until completely memorized In the more ambitious 
schools the children could then progress to reading the Psalter and the Bible 
The dominantly religious character of this instruction goes without saying 
The Puritan attitude toward children, considered desirable for teachers to 
adopt, IS rescaled in the discussion of John Cotton and Cotton Mather in 
Chapter 3 (pp 66-71). The mstructions to a Dutch teacher in 1661 empha 
sized that the children should arrive at school promptly at 8 AM and again 
at 1 PM., that good discipline must be kept, and that the children should 
learn their prayers, the Ten Commandments, baptism. Lord's Prayer, and the 
catechism In a contraa with a Dutch schoolmaster in New Amsterdam in 
1683, It was agreed that school should be held from 8 to n A M, from i to 
4 PM., and m the evening for nine months a year from September to June 
School should always begin with prayer and close with prayer or a psalm, 
and the teacher was to instrua the children in the catechism on every Wednes- 
day and Saturday to prepare them for public catechising before the church 
congregation 


One of the most elaborate and thoughtful statements of an ideal elcmen 
ury education according to the Mew of the Church of England is contained 
m the instructions giscn to their schoolmasters m 1706 by the Society for the 
the Gospel in Foreign Pam The goal of education was to 
M In order to ach.ctc th« goal, 

ami O if '“'I Engl'* » that they could read the Bible 
eateff Iv taS,'°r “"olnam by heart after betng 

and home ' ' ^aning, must Icaru the prajers appropriate to school 
Ltviees f '™*'P dtuteh and mhe part to the 

todoa titW, e ^ 'vntc and hosv 

geode, el" “• Ito 

fretful o the nnd “utteous to all the./ Companions. 

lau’^t t love . nih^ nsus" also bo 

ph/e should be by kmd anrgrade mSf,!^ ‘’''"1“'' T' A 

sch^wfettf he sttTv be* 'p“ 

c nocietv tor the Propagauon of the Gospel could live up 
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to these mstructions js a matter of question, but they rcNCal what these schook 
tt-ould ha\c been like under ideal circumstances 
One of the Iwsi descriptions of the waj an elementary school was actually 
conducted is gnrn m some detail bj Christopher Dock m his book Schtilord 
nttng s%hich describes his school tn Pcnns^liania in the eighteenth century 
The bo)$ sat on benches separate from the girls They nere taught to read 
and urue from the Bible, learned the Lords Prayer and the Ten Command 
ments, and opened school with a psalm or hymn and prayers The children 
then mcmorircd and recited from the Bible Any who could not recite prop- 
erly after three attempts were called ' Lazy ' by the other children and their 
nimes written on a slate until they had made good Then they might be 
called Diligent," and their names erased The smallest children began with 
spelling and s\crc put m the spelling class Spelling and pronunciation of 
Words were practiced in groups so that the slow learner could profit from 
the oral work of the others When the beginners had learned to spell and to 
read they were advanced to the Testament class where they worked further 
on reading the Bible, ncssspapers, letters, and on anihmeiic. Each group m 
reading, writing, or in arithmetic worked separately Dock apparently tried 
hard to use group praise or blame as motives for good behavior or os punish 
mem for bad behavior rather than simply relying upon his superior authomy 
md the whip If he did utilize these methods he was probably far m advance 
of Ins age when the common means of 'keeping discipline" was the ever 
present ferule and an eager tviiluigness to use it often and tvith \ tgor 

Secondary Education 

The American colonists, no matter from what country they came m the 
seventeenth century, knew what a secondary education was It was an cdu 
cation in the classical languages of Latin and Greek Since the time of the 
Humanistic revival of the Renaissance in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen 
tunes, a pcr»n who would be called truly educated muse have studied the 
ancient languages as a basis for higher study in the universities and as a basis 
for leadership m church and state It was a class education designed for the 
upper classes and for a few poor boys who might be given a free education in 
the English public schools or Latin grammar schools The Protestant Ref 
ormaiion of the sixteenth and acvcsitccnth centuries with its concern for 
religious ortiiodoxy Iwd adopted the classical heritage of the Latin schools 
and given It a religious motivation To be a learned minister meant that the 
minister must know Latin Greek, and perhaps Hebrew as a means of study 
ing the original languages m which the Scriptures and rehgiovs hterame had 
been written j j . 

Thus, in sevcntccnih-ccntury America the original type of secondly cdu 
cation was a Latin schooling modeled after the classical schools of Europe, 
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and especially of England In the course of the eighteenth century a new 
type of secondary education began to appear in America and to challenge 
the Latin grammar schools for leadership This look the form of an Englim 
education devoted to a much broader type of curriculum devoted to mathe 
matics, science, and the modern languages Its aim was more practical and 
commercial It found a ready clientele among the growing middle classes in 
America and found an outlet in two new tjpes of schools, the private ‘ Eng 
lish schools and the academics 

Latin grammar schools Since the bodies of knowledge ncccssar} for a life 
of scholarship and intellectual leadership m the church and other profes 
sions were still largely dominated by the classical languages m the sev entcenth 
century, it was necessary to learn these languages m school as a preparation 
for leadership in such activities Although the modern languages were be 
ginning to be used m more and more realms of intellectual life, the courses 
of study in colleges and universities were still based upon Latin books A boy 
who would go to college must learn his Latin m a preparatory school The 
Latin grammar school was principally a college preparatory insliiutton The 
college entrance requirements of the colonial colleges give a fairly good idea 
of what the Latin grammar schools were supposed to do 
In 1642 Harvard required its freshman students to be able to understand 


and read at sight some Latin author of the dilBculty of Cicero, be able 
to speak Latin in prose and poetry, and be able to decline Greek nouns and 
conjugate Greek verbs A hundred years later the Harvard requirements had 
not changed substantially, ability to read Vergil in Latin and ability to read 
a Greek text such as the New Testament or Isocrates were the only addi 
tions The entrance requirements of other colleges were similar, Yale and 
Princeton had added arithmetic by the middle of the eighteenth century, but 
the universal requirement was ability to read Latin 
No wonder, then, that the Latm grammar schools concentrated on the 
study of Latin and to a lesser extent the study of Greek Wc have few actual 
courses of study to indicate the precise nature of the grammar school cur 
nculum, but the picture is simply a vanauon on the same theme At the 
Boston Latm School at the beginning of the eighteenth century the course 
was sev^n years m length, the boys beginning at the age of seven or eight 
years Durmg the first three years the boys learned by heart a beginning 
Latin ^ok, often called an accidence They read and parsed Latin sentences 
as Catos Dtsuchs (daung from the fourth century 
(a sixtecnih<entury Humanist), and 
Aesop s Fables In the fourth year they read Erasmus, Aesop, Ovid, and studied 
(probably one by Ezekiel Cheever, the famous colonial 
In the fifth'^’ William Lily, sixteenth-century English scholar) 

Ovid Jd took up Ciceros 

Utters along with practice in composiUon and verse making m Latin The 
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had no place m the curriculum, and methods of active involvement beyond 
memorizing seldom seemed to occur to the teachers There svas little thought 
of child study, human psychology, or methods of teaching When academic 
scholars of today urge iat all a teacher needs to know is his subject matter 
and that he does not need to know anything about ‘ education,” it is sscll to 
remember that the teachers of the Latin grammar school certainly knew 
their subject matter and they certainly knew httlc about educauon They 
also began to disappear two centuncs ago m the face of more useful types of 
schools based upon newer concepdons of educadonal method 
Pnvatc “English” schools. During the first half of the eighteenth century 
the increasing tempo of praaical and intellectual interests began to lead to 
demands for new kinds of education Trade and commerce with foreign 
countries could be improved if the personnel needed in budding and sailing 
ships were properly trained Competence m marine engineering and naviga 
tion required the study of an increasing number of technical subjects The 
amount and quahty of goods fiir sale abroad could be expanded if effort and 
skill were directed toward opening up the vast land areas of the American 
comment Surveying new lands and budding roads and bridges required new 
technical skills, many of which vvere based upon mathematics The business 
and promotional side of an expanding commercial enterprise required skills 
m bookkeeping, accounting, letter wriung, and foreign languages The 
colonial wars fought up and down the reaches of America and on the high 
seas brought demands for personnel trained m military engineering and the 
arts and saences of war And the wider contact with the cultures of other 


peoples led to a concern for the history, geography, and literature of the 
European world As city life made it possible for a greater sophistication to 
develop among the upper classes, a new demand for music, dancing, and the 
arts of “polite society” began to appear 
Since the Latin grammar schools were circumscribed in tbcir content and 
aim by the humanistic iradiuon of classical scholarship and by the college 
entrance requirements, new types of schools appeared under private auspice* 
to fill these new needs A general name that may be used to apply to these 
private schools of the first half of the eighteenth century is “English grammar 
c T il. “^"Shsh schools’ to disunguish them from the Latin 

schools The English schools, responding to the growing commercial m 
tcrcsts of the middle classes, were designed to give a praaical and vocauonal 
education that would prepare young people for the new occupauons that 
were «traamg more and more persons Teachers m these schools were not 
hound b^Ilcgc entrance requirements although some of them uugbt the 
classic Thq taught what the young people wanted, they charged fees for 
specific courses, they held classes early m the morning or in the laic after 

lohs during the day. 

they held classes at regular daytime hours for everyone else The clientele 
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rf such schools ivas thus mud, broader than that of the Latin schoob ohich 
Here designed primatilj for college bound boys Girls as well a, boys ucrc 
often welcomed in the English schools, someuwes in separate classes some 
times in classes tvjch the boys 

The advertisements that appeared widely in the newspapers of such cities 
as Boston, New Haien, Nesv York, Philadelphia, Balumorc, and Cliarlcston 
revealed the range and extent of subjecu offered They were almost cntircl} 
of a secular nature and gave JuiJc or no emphaits to religious instruaioii 
Commercial subjects seemed to be a popular new field, including commercial 
arithmetic, accounting, bookkeeping penmanship, jetter wnung and eicn 
a rare instance of shorthand Perhaps even more popular, at least m the 
advertisements, were the various branches of mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trjgnomctr}, and astronomy along with the applied mathematics 
useful for civil and military engineering namely, surveying, gauging dialing 
navigation, foriificaiions, and gunnery Some of the teaching of madicmatics 
m the English schools was as good tf not bencr than that in the colleges 
of the day, and often the pramcal applications of the teaching were cm 
phajizcd One teacher guaranteed that his students ivould be so well prepared 
in navigation that they could sad as mates on their first voyage 
The modern languages were often taught either as aids to dealing with 
foreign merchants tn their own languages as in the case of Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Italian or as an accomplishment of polite society as in the cave 
of French Geography and history were often advertised, and much aiten 
Cion was given to (he arts of music (singing violin /lute spinnet), dancing 
fencing, and the handcraft arts of drawing pamiing embroidery, quilting 
and fine needlework Occasionally, a teacher who was a college graduate 
would advertise studies m the liberal arts appropriate to the colleges, for 
cnmplc, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, ethics, rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, and 
naturil philosophy 

In the long run one of the most miportant developments of all, was the 
emergence of English grammar as a subject of instruction m these private 
schools Until English became an almost universal siudv in eJememary 
and secondary schools, there could be no guarantee Uiat America wwuld be 
come and remain a unilinguai nation rather than a multilingual one The 
first English grammar text to be used in America was Thomas Dilwortli* 

A Neu Guide to the Cng[isk Tongue, printed in London m 1741 and in 
Philadelphia by Benjamin FranUm in 1747 This consisted principally of 
word Lsts for spelling easy reading exercises, and the rules of grammar 
President Samuel Johnson wrote m 1763 The I irst Eas) Rudiment 0} 
Crammer af'f'Jied to the Enghfh Tongue He dcs«.ril>cd himself on the title 
page as “one who is extremely desirous to promote good La craturc m 
America, and especially a right English Education** Johnson Wicved that 
hij grammar coniamesl the fim principles of grammar common to 
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languages and thus ssould be useful as a basis for later study of the learned 
languages It ^^as interesung that the study of English had to be justified 
on the grounds that it uould be useful m learning the classical languages 
After Enghsh had won its va) in the curriculum, the argument was turned 
around, and the classics were justified as an aid to the improvement of Eng- 
hsh Johnson felt that all the preparation needed for the use of his book was 
that the boys be taught to read by a good spelling book His book consisted 
principall) of definitions of the parts of speech and the rules for the use of 
words and sentences A unique feature of this elementary grammar was an 
appendix that contained Johnson’s synopsis of all the elements of a good 
education designed to show the relation between grammar and the other 
studies the student would later encounter This was an idea that might well 
have been emulated more often as a means of orientmg students and teach 
ers alike to the entire curriculum of a school or college education 
The academies. In the latter half of the eighteenth century the private Eng 
hsh schools gradually ga%e way to the academies which were usually founded 
on a basis more permanent than the private venture English schools In a 
sense the curriculum of the academy was an eJTort to combine the values and 
content of the Laun schools and the English schools into one institution 
Typically, the early academies had Laun departments and English depart 
ments For a reminder of one of the most elaborate of these arrangements 
It might be well at this point to look again at Franklin’s proposals for an 
amdemy as described m Chapter 3 (sec pp 77-81) An excellent example of 
this process is shown m an advertisement for the Newark Academy 10 
New Jersey m 1775 One department was to teach the classical languages and 
nuthcmatics, another departmem called an ‘ English School” was to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and English grammar Girls were 
invited to attend the Enghsh School Children could board at the Academy, 
and all w ere expected to attend the church services of their choice. 

Not onl> were the classical elements of the Laun school incorporated into 
the academics, but die religious element was also retamed along with the 
rnorc utilitarian and pracucal studies of the English schools The Great 
Awakening of the middle decades of the eighteenth century reasserted the 
religious concern of the agencies that sponsored and controlled the academics, 
bnyhe ^nse rea i.m of the Dissenters’ academies of England and the 

e e the merchant and 

nnva e Fnr h grammar schools and the 

m « wh?h ^ ^ 3 «ay,but their influence hved on m the acade 

^cr die aca^eT s ^ secondary school m America When, how 

w "h a T" "“h classical training than 

“ 
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The acadcrnics used English as the basic language rather than Latin, and 
they were typically boarding schools rather than day schools Academies 
for girls were also founded and often became the basis for later foundations 
of colleges for women m the nmctecmh century It svas a great experiment 
to try to combine the values of a classical and practical education m the same 
institution Often the classical function won out, and the academics began to 
be college preparatory institutions rather than institutions for direct prepara 
tion for life 

When the academics took on this character, the public high sdiool filled 
the need for a terminal type of education But the academics brought into 
the secondary school curriculum some attention to English grammar, compo- 
siuon, literature and rhetoric, mathematics, the social studies, the modern 
languages, the sciences, and the arts and music, none of which were being 
developed by the Laun schools The academies showed the way to a broaden 
ing of the secondary school curriculum and thereby helped to force the col 
leges to widen their own requirements The academies served to illustrate 
that secondary education would be obliged to change itself to meet changing 
social needs rather than to wait for the colleges to loosen thetr requirements 
from the top dow n 

Hfgher 'Education 

When the colonisK sec up colleges m America they naturally followed the 
inherited patterns of higher cducauon that they had known m their home 
lands Harvard in 1636 and William and Mary m 1^3 were patterned after 
fhe English and Scouish umveestuis The preiaihng influence was char of 
Oxford and Cambridge Harvard’s first curriculum as drawn up in organized 
form in 1642 shows the effect of four streams of influence that had been 
desclopmg for some four centuries in the unitcrstues of Europe 

X The seven liberal arts of the cathedral schools of the Middle Ages consisted 
of grammar, rhcionc, logic, arithmeuc, geometry, astronomy, and music All of 
these except music were present m Harvard s curriculum These were ihc studies 
considered to be the complete curriculum necessary for an educated man during 
the early medieval period The books used in tficse fields were all written m 
Laun, the language of the mtdlectual classes of Europe m the Middle Ages 

3 In the later Middle Ages the rediscovery of the philosophy of Aristotle and 
the translation of his works from Gre'k inioX-aim were incidents in the develop- 
ment of the faculty of philosophy and the ongin of the universities in the 
thirteenth century In Harvard s curriculum the presence of ethics, politics and 
physics represented Aristotelian philosophy, metaphysics was also present in the 
study of theological questions and in the topics for disputation All of these studies 
w-ere also carn^ on in books wrirtnj 10 Latin 

3 nve Humanist meal of the Reoaissano: of the fourteenth to sixiecnth cen 
tunes required that a liberally educated man not only know Laun, but it must 
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be the Latin of classical Rome as portrayed best of all by Cicero and Vergil, and 
to this should be added a knowMge of Greek and perhaps Hebrew and other 
Eastern tongues All of these sub)ccis were present in the Har\ ard curriculum 

4 Final! j, the Reformation ideal insisted that a liberal education should be de 
soted to the development of the religious doctnnes of in orthodox faith With 
the development of the several Protestant denominations this meant that ortho- 
doxy depended upon sectarian religion The presence of dn inity m the curriculum 
and the enure atmosphere of Harvard as a Puritan institution represented this 
ideal of higher education in the seventeenth century 

Here, then, was the dommant conception of a liberal education Three 
of the four ingredients could be said to be secular and one religious, although 
probably not in equal proportions But it showed the necessity for a student 
to have a knowledge of Latin as a means of reading and understanding the 
books in the several studies The religious emphasis was strong, to be sure, 
but It was not an exclusive interest This type of education was considered 
necessary for the preparation of a learned ministry, but it was also considered 
essential for an)one who would be prepared for a life of scholarship or 
leadership in the church and state or for anyone who would consider him 
self to be a well rounded and cultivated gentleman The aristocratic ideal was 
strong, and the college was looked upon as an instituuon for the preparation 
of members of the ruling and upper classes in whatever field of endeavor the 
individual might choose 

It was primarily an education through language and books The interests 
of the students were not to be considered in drawing up the curriculum 
Education was conccncd to be a fixed and known quant.ty which should be 
complete^ presetted for all students svtth no cho.ee or selection to be per 
muted College education was designed exclustvely for boys, and the boys 
normally began college wotk at the age of fourteen or fifteen The three 
year course soon was expanded to four years leading to the Bachelor of Arts 
degree Langu^e and mathematics were the staple "arts' svhich the boys 
"’«e grouped in a class, and all the 
membe s of the class studied the same books or subiects at the same tmt^ 

dpclop their argumc^, questions, and answers according to formal rules 
cLriZum X PlayS®.he. pTrt tn the 
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whippings The methods of teaching were almost entirely devoted to read 
ing of b^ks by the instructor, the reading hack by students, recitation on the 
content learned, and unting of digests and outlines of the arguments of the 
TOoks Student partiapation of an active sort was largely confined to 
forma! disputations and dechmaitons 
Late m the sc\cnteenih century and increasingly in the eightccaib century 
there were signs that the Medieval and Renaissance content of education was 
gradually being changed to conform with the new intellectual currents of 
thought that were developing an the Enlightenment (see Chapter 2) Ansto. 
fehan logic and geometry began to give way to books on logic based on the 
work of the French scholars Descartes and Ramus, the geocentric astronomy 
of Ptolemy and Aristotle began to be revised according to the heliocentric 
theories of Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, Gassendi, and Newton The college 
had a telescope by 1672 and one of the tutors, Thomas Brattle, made observa 
tions of the Great Oimct of 1680 which contributed usefully to Newton’s 
works By 16S7 Charles Morton wrote a Compendium Phystcae based largely 
upon Newtonian physics 

Considerable leadership in the field of natural philosophy and mathematics 
was exerted by Harvard professors m the eighteenth century A professor 
ship in these fields was founded by Thomas Hollis m 1728, and the incumbents 
of this chair made notable contributions Isaac Greenwood wrote books on 
the practical applications of arithmetic, meteorology, and astronomy, and 
John Winthfop was probably, next to Franklm, the most noted scientific in 
vestigator m the colonies By the middle of the century, not only was £n 
hghtenment science having a hearing, but new philosophical and psycho- 
logical ideas were being propounded m the use of such books as Fordyces 
Moral Philosophy and John Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understand 
tng 

This expansion of the college curriculum and increased attention to the 
intellectual and scientific trends of the Enlightenment led to a significant 
change in the methods of teaching in 1767 In that jear a single tutor was 
no longer expected to teach all subjects to the members of a class, but special 
ization in teaching was arranged wherdjy one tutor would teach one sub- 
ject and another tutor was to teach another subject For example, one tutor 
was to teach Latin, another tutor to teach Greek, a thud to teach logic, meta 
physics, and ethics, a fourth to teach natural jrfulosophy, geography, astron 
omy, and mathemitics, and a fifth to teach elocution, English composition, 
rhetoric, and literature This w as not only a significant move tow ard spectab 
zation in teaching but also recognized the importance of the English language 
and literature as a study worthy of college instmcuon In 1769 a further 
radical departure was achieved w hen students were pcrmiticd to study French 
jf they gamed their parents permission Apparently the college was nor pre 
pared to take sole responsibility for what the students might come across 
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m the wa> o£ danger to their morals were they to read French authors with 
out approval 

The content o£ the courses of study at the other colonial colleges was not 
significantly different from that of Harvard It may be that Yale s curriculum 
^\as mo'’e heavily weighted on the religious side Yale had held closer to 
the orthodox Calvinism, v-hereas Harvard had begun to move more rapidly 
toward deism and Unitarianism under such presidents as John Leverett 
and Edward Hol)oke and such professors of divinity as Edward Wiggles 
worth Even so, Yale, too, began to change the content of its teachings along 
the lines of Enlightenment philosophy and science Newton’s Prtncipia 
and Optics were present at Yale as early as 1715 and were used by Samuel 
Johnson when he was a tutor there Bishop Berkeley gave many books to 
Yale, and other persons, including Franklin, contributed “philosophical ap- 
paratus” like that at Harvard, mcluduig globes, microscopes, and mechanical 
instruments By the ume of the Revolution Locke’s Essay and books on 
mathematics and English grammar were m use at Yale Similarly, at Wil 
ham and Mary the mathematical and scientific interest probably kept pace 
under the guidance of such professors as Hugh Jones and Wilhara Small, 
Scottish scientist, who taught Jefferson 
The other colonial colleges founded m the middle of the eighteenth cen 
tury followed in general the patterns set by die first three Princeton (1746), 
Kmg s (1734), Brown Rutgers (1766), and Dartmouth (1769) prob- 
ably had a larger share of sectarian religious concern present in their found 
mgs than did the College at Philadelphia (1755) 

King s College made a good deal ot the praciical and uulitanan concept 
ol higher education in its initial promotional plans, but little came of it ex 
cept by ssa) of mathematical and philosophical studies President Johnson 
himself described the tharaeter of the curriculum at King’s College m the 
middle of the eighteenth century Johnson taught the freshmen Lattm Greek, 
Hebresv, ethics, rhetoric, and logic and as much Christian morality as he 
codd In the sophomore year the boys read Cicero’s De Orator,, and Dr 
■" and Aesop’s Fables, Xenophon’s 
uud S a I'h “d third years the boys 
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TEACHERS AND THE PROFESSION 

« hose classes \s ere lo be taught m die mornings One school ts as called ' m 
strumcntal philosophy” and referred to the practical applications of mathe 
matics The second, called "moral philosophy/’ included ethics, btsror}, laiv 
and gosernmenr, trade and commerce, and the third, “natural philosophy, 
included the several branches of physics and other physical sciences This plan 
more nearly approached the cstensive proposals of Franklin and Jefferson, 
as described in Chapter 3, than that of any of the other colonial colleges 
The colleges were gradually becoming secubrized in content and atmosphere 
as proposed by Enlightenment writen, but at the Revolution the dominant 
temper continued to be classical and religious 

TEACHERS AND THE PROFESSION 

Supervision and Control of Teachers 

Throughout the colonial period much attention was paid and effort expended 
to see that teachers lived up to the expectations of those who controlled edu 
cation The appointing officers were given the right to inquire into the 
qualification of teachers and to sec that they did not deviate from community 
standards whether religious, pobucal, or moraL In New England teachers 
« ere approved by town meetings, seJectmen, school committees, and ministers, 
in the middle colonics they were issued certificates by royal governors, royal 
proprietors, and religious groups, jn the South they were certified by gov 
ernors, parish officials, and religious agencies Where the Church of England 
was established, teachers often had to be certified by the Bishop of London, 
under Dutch rule in New YorX ibe eerufyiag ageocy was the governor by 
authority of the Classis of Amsterdam or the Dutch West India Company 
The three most common requirements of teachers were that they be re 
ligiously orthodox, loyal to the avil government, and morally acceptable 
For example, a law of Massachusetts m i(%4 required the ovencers of Harvard 
and the selectmen of the tovvns to sec that no teachers were appointed who 
were “unsound in the faith or scandalous in their lives ’ Henry Dunster had 
been dismissed by the General Count the year before because he had adopted 
views on infant baptism contrary to the icignmg Calvinist doctrines When 
he opposed mfanc baptism, he apparently became ‘ unsound in the faith 
and therefore a dangerous person to be the bead of the co/fcge and m charge 
of the lives of Puritan boys Sunilar attention to religious orthodoxy of 
teachers was paid by the Dutch offioaJs to New York and by the Church of 
England auchormes and the civil authonties in the colonies of the South 
Some gams were made for academic freedom at Harvard in the eighteenth 
centuiy when the board of overseers overlooked the theological position of 
John Winihfop upon his appointment in 1738 as Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy Similarly, President Clap at Yale 
argued a few years later that religious orthodoxy would be better served if 
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the faculty and the college supervised themsel\es rather than submit to the 
supervision of the legislature But b> and large the legislatures were concerned 
to keep within their hands the authority to assure themselves of the political 
loyalty of the teachers 

While the colonies were subject to the crown and Parliament of England, 
teachers along with other public officials were required to be loyal to England 
and take oaths of allegiance to the crown When the Revolution broke out, 
many of the legislatures quickly moved to pass laws requiring teachers to 
sign oaths of allegiance to the ncwlj established states Such laws were passed 
by Massachusetts in 1776, New Jersey m 1777, and Penns)lvania in 1778 
These were aimed at weeding out of the ranks of teachers those who remained 
loyal to Britain and to retain only those who were Io)al to the republican 
principles of the Revolution Teachers were thus forced by law to subscribe 
to the principles of the American Revolution, an interesting forecast of later 
attempts by state legislatures to require teachers to take oaths of loyalty to 
constituted governments 

As might be expected, some teachers of the colonial period were prominent 
for their attitudes for and against the Revolution John Lovell, master of 
me Boston Latin School in the eighteenth century, was a Conservative and 
who left Boston at the onset of the Revolution, and Jonathan Boucher, 
a Church of England loyalist, who had taught m Virginia and Maryland, 
went back to England in 1775 On the other hand, notable patriots among 
teachers svere Phillip Vickers Fithian. who was a tutor on a Virginia planta 
non, Joseph mrren, master of thegrammar school at Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
and Nathan Hale, who taught school m New Eoudon, Connecucut. The 
Quaker meeting in Philadelphia protested in ,779 against the law of Penn 
yUania requiring oaths of teachers, and on the basiLf religious cousnence 
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TEACHERS AHD THE PROFESSION 

LotclJ, and Francis Pastorms gamed rather widespread reputation as school 
masters of note College professors and presidents often achieved considerable 
reputation for their scholarly and rnteUcctual attainments Prominent among 
these were Isaac Greenwood and John Winthrop at Harvard, Thomas Clap 
at Yale, Hugh Jones and William Small at William and Mary, William Smith 
at Philadelphia, and Samuel Johnson at Kings 
Often, howcs'cr, teachers and schoolmasters v\crc not guided by any par- 
ticular professional or long term momaiion Teaching then as now, was often 
looked upon as a waiting station until something better came along or as a 
part time |ob to supplement an otherwise inadequate income Young pro- 
spective clergymen would teach school for a time while waiting for a call 
to a pastorate, or established clergymen whose mam task was their pastorate 
would teach children or boys for fees to help keep the wolf from the door 
Then there were always the adventurers and mishts who had tried other 
enterprises unsuccessfully and then turned as a last resort to teaching in 
order to keep body and soul together until a more remunerative business or 
scheme could be devised Indentured servants someumes could use teaching 
as a means of building up enough of an estate to buy their freedom 
Whereas much was made by the public of the religious political, and 
moral worthiness of their teachers, the public seldom had very high ex 
pectations concerning the professional training of teachers The usual thought 
was that the teacher should know enough about his subject matter to be 
able to pass his knoivledge on to bis pupils Many contracts with elementary 
teachers simply say that the teacher should know how to read and write or to 
reckon as qualification for teaching these subjects For grammar school reach 
ers a knowledge of Latin and Greek as usually obtained m college was 
deemed sufficient 

Somewhat more elaborate were (he qualifications required of teachers for 


the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign Parts as issued m 
1711 In this case the teacher had to have certificates signed by reputable 
persons including the minister of the parish attesting to bis age, marital 
status, temper, prudence, learning sober and pious conversation, zeal for 
the Christian religion, loyalty to the government, conformity to the doc 
trine and disaplme of the Church of England, and ability to teach reading, 
writing, and the catechism of the Church of EngfarJ This set a rather high 
standard for the times for elementary school teachers 
For most of the colonial period the training of teachers was given hctle 
thought or attention by colleges or schools Grammar school teachers usually 
had to have college training, but the colleges apparently did not recognize 
teaching m the schools as an occupation or profession worthy of social 
training or instruction beyond that of the regular course of study for a liberal 
arts education Apprenticeship was sometimes used as a method o pr^ara 
tion for teaching along with tailoring, carpentry, and other trades F'om 
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ihc middle of the eighteenth centur) omsard the idea grew that one pur 
pose of the academics might be to provide teachers of the English subjects 
for the elementary schools This was one of the arguments used in the 
proposals for Franklin’s academy in Philadelphia and later b-camc a char 
acteristic part of the academv mo\cmcnt, for which purpose state go%ern 
ments v.ould often contribute public funds to the support of the private 
academics 


Status and Salaries of Teachers 

In general the status and salaries of teachers in the colonial period set the 
pattern that persists to the present day, vvhercb) the highest salaries and 
highest social positions were accorded to college teachers, the next best to 
secondary school teachers and the lowest to clemcntar) school teachers 
This represented the upper-class cliaraacr of secondary and higher education 
as over against the lower class character of elementary schools In general, the 
status of teachers was probably best m New England compared to that of 
the other colonies as a group Grammar school masters and their wives were 
often assigned fairly high places of honor in the town churches The salary 
of a grammar school teacher in New England probably ranged from 20 
to 60 pounds a year, which might mean a salary of anywhere from S50 
$roo a year in addiuon to board This would put the higher paid teachers in 
the middle-class status and the more poorly paid teachers in lower-class 
status comparable to artisans and tradesmen (see Table 2, p 32) 

Salaries were often irregular in payment and often were paid in produce 
or livestock as well as in cash All sorts of arrangements were made involving 
the furnishing of board, houses, lands, exemption from taxation, and the 
right to charge fees and tuiuons as means of supplcmcnung cash payments 
Even Ac most notable of teachers had difficulty m making ends meet Prcsi 
dent Dunstcr of Harvard was required to collctt his own assessments from 
reluctant taxpayers Elijah Corlctt petitioned the General Court of 
chusetts m 1659 for a grant of land because he could not live on his salary, 
and the legislature granted the request Ezekiel Cheever, after fifty years of 
teaenmg had to make a special petition to Ac royal governor of Massachusetts 
m •>y “''-■ng that the sums of monc) otstd 
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ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCDSSJO\ 

man> quarters of the land the patrons of education often felt that teachini: 
iras a fatrljt undemanding task, and they dterefore would add to the dutiK 
of the teacher such custodial duties as cleaning out the church, rincinc the 
bell, providing a baptismal basin, running errands, serving as messenger, 
and digging graves, as ivell as assisting the pastor in reading the Scriptures 
and leading the singing at church services, Ueping records, issuing invita- 
tions, wtiting letters, visiting ihe sick, and generally making himtelf useful 
Here M the background of the more modern expectations that teachers wdl 
contribute their services to community agencies by teaching Sunday school 
and otherwise ‘helping out** where needed Colonial teachers often had to 
supplement their meager iDcomt:s from teadiing by farming, shepherding, 
keeping taverns, or engaging in skilled labor This will be no news to many 
present day teachers who also work afternoons and evenings m countless 
ways to augment their siiU generally inadequate salaries 


In the colonial period teachers seldom thought of themselves as a group 
having common professional interests and prohfems They had no profes- 
sional organizations and no standards for preparauon When teachers began 
to organize themselves for mutual discussion and attainment of adequate 
salaries and working conditions, and when professional training at the co! 
lege or university level came to be expeaed for entrance upon the job and 
for improvement in service, teaching gradually became a profession Be 
ginnings along these lines svere made m the nineteenth century, but the prob- 
lem suU remains a didicuit and important one in the twentieth century 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DKCUSSION 

1. Criticize the following proposmon ' In colonial times the paramount authority 
for education was vested in the cimI government, but developing conditions ted to 
increased delegation of power by the state to local units and to private agencies." 
What were the condiUons that led to such delegation of povv er ? Arc these conditions 
stiU present in the same degree today? Is large irecdom for private and religious cdu 
cation as developed in the eighteenth century a good thing for today* 

2. What might have happened in Amenca if the dual system of schools of colonial 
runes based upon religion or social class had been maintained to the present ume* 
Is a single-track system of public schocJsmoreappropnatc to modern American life’ 

3 Decentralized patterns of educational control appeared in the colonial penod 
Are the colonial conditions that produced the dismct school system sull operating 
today or do you think that greater ceniralizauon is necessary or desirable’ 

4 Expansion and change in the cducauonal program of schools and colleges began 
as early as the eighteenth century Do you think such trends were on the w hole a 
good thing for American education and for American life’ What w as lost, and « hai 
was gained? 

e What do you think were the most desirable aspeco of the role and status of the 
teaching profession in colonial times’ What were lU greatest weaknesses’ How 
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would you compare these strengths and weaknesses with those of the profasion 
today? 
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THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN: REPUBLIC 


THE DISTINCTIVE <vay of life which we today recognize as "Ameri 
can did not come into existence with the signing of a declaration or the 
ratification of a constiiuion While such instrumcnis doubtless exerted their 
profound influence, this way of life was far more a product of geographical, 
political, economic, social, and intellectual forces which had been maturing 
for at least a century Many of them have already been discussed in Part I 
in connection with the great hberahzing movements of the colonial period 
Yet It was largely m the years between 1779 and 1S65 that American society 
really tool, on a character nbich set it apart from its European antecedents 
These years saw the gradual extension of the suffrage in the direction of 
universality, the general dcmocraiizing of poliucal processes the bcginnmgs 
of indusCfiahsm which gave rise to a highly education conscious labor move 
menr, and the growth of a vigorous, assertive nationalism Life on the rich 
virgin land of the new republic fostered a hardy, independent people whose 
political and social relations exemplified to an amazing degree the principles 
of liberty and equality enunciated by the founding fathers Needless to say, 
such a people soon demanded swcqjing changes m educational institutions 
which had traditionally catered to a comparatively small segment of society 
In response to their demands emerged a school system as different from its 
predecessors as was the society which « sought to serve 

THE FRONTIER AND THE SELF SUSTAINING FARJf FAAflLY 

The decades folloiving the founding of the republic were years of expansion 
In the older states settlers quickly moved from the more oopulaicd seaboard 
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areas to the back<ountry wilderness where they carved farms out of the 
backwoods By i860 twenty new states had joined the original thirteen; and 
the entrance of California and Oregon into the Union had brought the 
boundaries of the United States to the Pacific Although the center of popu 
lation remained in the East, its movement westward was soon begun by the 
rapid increase of these western populations 
Life in these newly settled regions was unique in character. Remote from 
the social comforts of the towns and cities and free of constraining European 
customs and class labels, the self-dependent farm family lived close to the 
land on which it subsisted In place of the closely knit European village, 
where families lived together and onl) scattered daily to till the surrounding 
soil, Americans developed the neigh^rhood communit), in which families 
actually li\ed out on the land they worked Communication remained a 
luxury Roads were poor at best — valleys of mud in the spring and dusty 
paths in the summer It has been estimated, for instance, that in rural New 
England of the early nineteenth century, only one fourth to one fifth of 
the population had access to existing market and trade facilities The rc 
mainder was almost completely isolated from commercial relations 
Such conditions of isolation developed m the farm family a versatility which 
has since become legend Of necessity, practically every thing required to main 
tain lif^food, clothing, shelter, and even many farm utensils— was manu 
factured on the homestead proper Young and old alike participated together 
m the struggle for existence The family became the fundamental economic 
unit of the agrarian community For many weeks of the year it was also a 
self sufficient social unit 


Given these conditions of isohted self sufficiency, there was little to be 
gained fiom advantages of wealth or noble birth Men rapidly became the 
equals of their fellows as each sought a living by his own effotts Equality 
became not only a deeply held value, but at Umes, almost a fetish The slightest 
lodicattoo of aristocracy —a polished mannerism, perhaps, or a weU turned 
ffie' The tnd.v.dualism of 
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THE DEMOCRATIZING OF POLITICS 

1850, the small fronoer farmers almost unaxrnnouslj' aligned themselves with 
those forces favoring extension When the new states eutcred the Union 
almost all joined v\ ith constitunonal provisions for universal manhood suf 
frage In educational conflicts, too, the free western farmers were often on 
the side of eastern middle-class reformers Although continued settlement of 
frontier communities in many cases brought conservative leaders to replace 
earlier liberals, this democratic effect of the west on America as a whole can 
not be underestimated 

A second tremendous influence of the frontier was exerted through the 
strong drawing power of vast areas of cheap, fertile land on the growing 
populations of the East The sons of a New England farmer, after several 
years of labor and frugal living, could leave the exhausted land of their fathers 
and stribc out with their savings for a homesread m the western territories 
German and Scandinavian immigrant farmers could push west to the rich 
land of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas rather than 
settle in the industrial tow ns of the East It is true that not cverjone could go 
w est Monc) , skill, ingenuity, and courage ucre necessary to meet the rigorous 
demands of farming on the frontier But even m light of the selective char 
acter of westward migration, thousands who might well have glutted the 
eastern labor market were drawn off and givTa an opportunity to start hfe 
anew In this way the frontier provided what Frederick Jackson Turner 
has called a population safety valve for the East 
Politically, economically, and socially frontier agricultural life exerted a 
considerable influence on the total picture of American democracy It in 
jected the tenets of ffccdom, equality, and individualism not only into the 
newly settled areas, but well back into the older, more populated regions 
In effect. It cast the shadow of its virile diaracter over the whole of the 
nation 

THE DEMOCRATTZIKG OF POLmCS 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the traditional English notion ihat only 
the rich and wellborn should participate in government still prevailed 
throughout the colonics The most common qualifications for voting were 
ownership of property and payment of public taxes the theory being that 

society was a giant corporation and those who owned the most stock should 

liavc the most to say about policy making (see Chapter i) No one, perhaps, 
expressed this colonial ideal more clearly than Alexander Hamilton, when 
he argued m 1787 

All communities divide thermeUes into the few and the many The first are 
the rich and well born the other the mass of the people The peopkare 
turbulent and changing they seldom judge or determine right Give, ^herefor^ 
to the first class a distinct permanent share rn the government They will cneefc 
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the unsteadiness of the second, and as they cannot rccci\c any advantage by a 
change they therefore will maintain good governmenL* 

Accordingly, it has been estimated that only one white male in seven was 
eligible to vote at the time of the ratihcation of the Constitution in 1788 
Three important influences of the late eighteenth century, however, served 
increasingly to challenge this conception First, and perhaps foremost, no poliq 
which excluded most citizens from the suffrage could long remain compatible 
with the Revoluuonary doctrines of equality and ‘natural nghts” When 
these doctrines were reinforced by the surge of democratic ideas from the 
frontier areas (and later from the working groups of the towns and cities), 
thej provided powerful arguments for extending voting privileges to all 
Finally, the compeuuon of new political parties for votes was also a power 
ful incentive for universal suffrage 

It was not long before state constitutional conventions began to act on grass 
roots demands for an extended franchise Vermont and Kentucky entered 
the Union in 1791 and 1792, respective!), with neither taxpaying nor property 
qualifications for voting By 1821 Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
NVv York had liberalized their suffrage provisions regarding property, while 
Georgia, Isw Hampshire and South Carolina had removed such require 
rnents completely At mid<entuf) twelve of the original thirteen states had 
abolished the propeny requirement (North Carolina retained one until 1856), 
while seven had completel) done away with iaxpa>ing qualifications (Con 
neciiwL Georgia. Marybnd, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
South Carolina) After 1817 every new state which entered did so with con 
smutional provision for universal manhood suffrage.* The gradual but im 
porum shift m political power which ensued is well reficaed m the election 
o 1S2S when Andrew Jackson and the Democratic Part), backed prmcpallv 
farmers and urban workers, were elected to head the naUonal govern 
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AGRARIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACT 
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they now began to be chosen by popular contentions which more adcquatelv 
represented rank and file eJementt ’ 

Finally, one notes during the first three decades of the nmeiccnth century, 
a gradual change in the notion of eligibility for public office Whereas formerly 
even the staunchest republicans had doubted the capacity of the ‘ common 
man” to carry on the actual business of government, ^e i83o’s saw the 
growth of the conception that any citizen could effectively manage positions 
of public trust and rcsponsibilii) On the frontier the reaction against ansto 
cratic' officials went so fat that often the wcIl-cducated candidate for elective 
office was at a decided disadvantage Hall, for instance, reports the campaign 
of an unschooled candidate for the Indiana legislature in sSaS who actually 
argued that his educational shortcomings might well hinder his chances of 
doing his constituency too much good but it would also keep him from 
doing them too much harm* In any case, the shift was a real one When 
coupled With the introduction of the “spoils system in 1S28, it significantly 
changed ihe character of American government and politics 
Heedless to say, these new trends were clearly manifested m the general 
political developments of the period With the exception of Whig victories 
in 1840 and 1848 the Jeffersonian Republicans and their successors, the Demo 
cratic Party, won every national election until Lincoln became President m 
i860 In the early part of the century the Democratic Republicans found most 
of their support among the independent farming groups of the South and 
West During and after the iSao's they were joined by increasing numbers of 
newly enfranchised artisans and workingmen from the eastern cities The 
coalition thus formed stood for states' rights, popular suffrage, low tariffs, 
opposition to ‘special privileges,’ and, as they phrased ir, the rights of ihe 
“common man " On the other hand, their opponents— first the FedcraLsts 
and later the Whigs— generally proposed high tariffs for the protection of 
business and industrial interests and appealed more directly to conservative 
and well to^o groups With the heightening of interest m the slavery ques 
uon during and after the later 1830 s, the alignment of forces changed, and 
in i860 the newly formed Republican Party (successors to the Whigs) won 
the Presidency on a program of opposition to slavery, free land, and a high 
tariff— a platform designed to appeal both to western farmers and eastern 
businessmen 


AGRARIAN SOaAL DEMOCRACV 

When the first volume of Alexis de Tocqucville’s memorable treatise, De 
mocracy in America, was published in 1835, it began with the following 
observation 

«Ba>nard Rush Hill Ue Nfw piireAuf or Sam o H^fy tart •" the far n en Utmn 
Albert Woodbum ed (Pr ncetoB Princeton Uniw ty fVe« tvrS) p 176 
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Among the novel objects that attracted mj attention during my stay m the United 
States, nothing struck me more forcibly than the general equality of condition 
among the people I readily discovered the prodigious influence that this primary 
fact exercises on the whole course of society, it gives a peculiar direction to public 
opinion and a peculiar tenor to the laws, ti imparts new maxims to the governing 
authorities and peculiar habits to the governed ‘ 

To be sure, this was the statement of one French visitor highly favorable to 
the Americans and their institutions Yet even its unbounded optimism could 
not dull Its essential accuracy 

Fift) years before, established clergies and politically privileged classes in 
the several states had been seeking desperately to maintain the foothold they 
had established m the colonial period Debtor’s prisons were crowded with 
their unfortunate hordes, and in New York men not far removed from 
serfdom tilled the vast estates of the Van Rensselaer family The Constitution 
while proclaiming the sovereignty of “vve the people,” had been originally 
designed to allow a small, well-educated group to do the ruling Now, in 
slightly over one generation, the unbounded resources and unlimited oppor 
tunity of a new continent had wrought their effect Men had achieved a 
greater degree of equality and security than they had enjoyed, perhaps, at 
any ume m human history 

Although social classes persisted m America, the gulf between them became 
less and less wide Francis Grund, a German visitor, observed that the 
laboring classes in America are really less removed from the wealthy mer 
chants and professional men than they arc in any part of Europe, and the 
term mob,’ with which the lower classes in England arc honored, docs not 
apply to any ^rtion of the American community"' What gulf there was 
between social classes was fairly easily traversed, and social mobility was 
everywhere in evidence The laws of inheritance and entail had been so 
modified as to leave little chance for a landed aristocracy, after the fashion 
o uropc, to ta c root One European observer, on surveying the social 
WW , ^ half a century, perhaps 

region ® ^'rclc of society could be collcacd together in any one city of 
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ihc lastc for inicllcctwl pleasures is tnmsmutcd «,th hercditar) fortune anj 
kisurc and by which the labors of the intellect arc held in honor Sir 
Charles Lyell, uho visaed New England m i8^6 fancied himself “m a coun 
try where all. whether rich or poor, were laboring from morning »11 night 
without ever indulging in a holiday”* Even the joung sons of southern 
plantation owners, often under no nccesstt} to work for a living, generally 
felt obliged to take up some profession Generally, all Amcricam followed 
some trade, calling, or employment 

In the realm of dress, too, class diitmaions became less and less obvious 
during these years Knee breeches, donned pantaloons, and lace, which had 
been popular with gentlemen of the Revolutionary era, had all but dis 
appeared by 1830 Good clothing, while it still mamtained ornaments and 
frills, tended to become ever more simple So also svith manners, where the 
formal graces gradually gave way 10 Simple courtesies Moreover, while 
the dropping of upper-class labels tended to narrow social distances, the 
gaps w ere closed even further by (he norcr ending cfToris of amhiuous social 
climbers to imitate the customs of the wellborn 
Generally, the European contempt for the more humble occupations tended 
to disappear from the Amencan scene Nor was the idea of working for re 
muneraijon looked dow n upon Callings were more or less skilled, and more 
or less profitable, but none was held cither m reverence or disdain Every 
honest vocation, and even some dishonest ones, was honorable. In keepm? 
with the spine of c<iualitj, the humbler classes of society exhorted a pride 
which literally fnscinated European observers Such habiis as tipping were 
not ac all common, and personal service was extremely di/fietilt tn maintain 
“Tlie spirit of the insiiuiiions of the States,” wrote one french observer "is $0 
opywscd to servitude, that it 1$ chiefly from the emigrants that ihe Amcrirani 
obtain their supply of domestics”* Even these were rapidly infected by the 
new spirit, and the diaries of visiting anstocrais vvere filled vvjih comp’ainis 
over the mclHciency of Amencan servants One writer even went so far as to 
urge Europeans contemplating the yourncy lo America to leave their domes- 
tics ac home, lest they be ruined by American notion* of cqualitv 
On the whole, the Jot of the early nmctecnih-ccnturyr Amencan was a good 
one and a secure one, and a spmt of optimism arid progreii pervaded hn 
every thought and behavior \\ iihin a context of vertical social movement 
and equal opportunity , class lines remained largely fluid and a kind of njual 
i7ing, middling tendency colored social, economic, and jnicllcctiul life In 
efTect social democracy had to a great extent been achirvnl 
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THE BEGINVINGS OF INDLSTWAL CAPITAliSM 


Rc^olutioTan Ain-nca was prcdomjianil) agnctilmral. It is probable that 
nine out of ten breadwinners during the late eighteenth antury were en 
gaged in so"'e form o£ farmmg dumg the greater part of the 5 car The 
cxircnce of >ast tracts of cheap, fertile land led rather naturall) to such a 
pattern, and it is not imhkcU t^t the economic secunn engendered bv sudi 
conditions contnbu'ed powcrfuUj to demands for pohtical and stxaal de 
mocrac\. But if this agrarianism set the theme, the period also heard the 
rumblings of a new industrialism Fertilized b\ British and Amencan in 
\cnt3oa, nurtured b% the funds of an ever cipandmg capitalism of trade, this 
mdustnahsm devdoped mio a force desun^ to chance the American way 
of lie. 


One important faaor in the carK stages of this desclopment was the inSux 
of tcchno'ogial ideas from England. British inscntors of the eighteenth 
century v ere well along the road to machine produaion of textiles A. long 
senes of insenuoas, staruog mth the fivmg shuttle in 1733 and moving 
through Hargrascs’ spinning jenns (i/i?), Arkwnghi’s water frame (i7^)» 
and Cmmptons spinning mule (1779) found ihetr wa\ to Amenca desp^c 
struigent English cfiorts to keq> them at home. As earl) as 1775 a spinning 
jennv appeared in Philadelphia, and another with further mechanical im 
proseirtnts made ns appearance m the mill of Samuel Slater at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, m 1790 With the great nse m the cotton supplj prodded by 
\\Tutne%’s conon gm m 1^3, Amenca had all the dements for an unprccc 
denied expans on of textile produaion- Similar mechanizauon also cam= 
sWh in distilling, earning, tobacco manufaourc, lumbering, and shipbuild- 
ing 


Parallding these mechan cal devdopments came rapid exploitation of pow ^ 
W zier pov cr was nadilv avaihb’c m the m%nad Kreams of Ne%% England, 
and dams Md wa'cr wheels soon began to dot the i'<e%\ England aiuntP 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 

Because of the hardship and high cost of ovcrjand transportation between 
dw larger waterways, a logical next step was the building of the great canals 
The Eric Canal, completed m and the Pennsylvania Canal, completed 
m 1834 provided important trade JinJvS between the West and the eastern 
manufacturing centers So much public enthusiasm dc\ eloped over canal 
building that the floating of unscruputous loans to finance them became one 
of the prime causes of the depression of 1837 

A third, and perhaps the most important, step m the development of com 
munications was the budding of the railroads, coming rapidly on the heels 
of the canal Eioom They provided the final finks between the manufacturing 
and trade centers of the nation Although the major task of constructing the 
great railroad networks svas not begun in earnest until JS50, by that year 
there were already 9 000 miles of track in use These short lines provided the 
first wide experiments with the railroad and served to link those important 
areas of the East which lacked water communication 

Ftoally, the invention of the telegraph by Samuel F B Morse in 1844 pro- 
vided the link of verbal communication across the country Government 
appropriations made possible the construction of the first line from Baltimore 
to Washington, and in less than a decade there were approximately fifty 
different telegraph companies in the several states The telegraph, the rapidly 
developing f^eral postal service, and new techniques of printing and pub 
lishing interacted with the demands of political and commeraaJ interests to 
usher m an era of unprecedented expansion m the interchange of news and 
ideas 

The total effect of this development in communications was to enhance 
greatly America's vigorous capitalism of trade It was the profit from this 
merchant capitalism {a capitalism of businessmen who made their profits 
through trade and commercial activity) svhich eventually contributed in 
large part to the rise of later industrial capitalism (a capitalism of business 
men who made their profits through manufacture and production) Witli 
both, the spirit of economic individualism remained dominant, and it was 
expected that free competition and the natural laws of supply and demand 
would remain unfettered by governmenr restrictions Every man is the 
maker of his own fortune was the adage which governed the times 
Intimately bound up with the growth of induscnal/sm ivas the beginning 
of the great movement to the aties Although the early censuses considered 
as urban only communities having populations of 8,000 or more, it is possible 
to glean from their statistics the general trend toward urbanization Thus, 
while the census of 1790 reported six such communities embracing 3 3 per 
cent of the population, the census of i8jo reported twenty six, embracing 
6 p percent, and that of iS&J reported one hundred and forej-om^ embracing 
16 r percent of the population Li/e m these communmes quickly became Yen' 
different from the life of the rural ncighborhocKk The subsistence farm rapidly 
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Because of the hardship and high cost of overland transportation bewcen 
the larger waterways, a logical next step was the budding of the great canals 
The Erie Canal, completed in 1813, and the Pennsylvania Canal, cnrpp)f^rfd 
in 1854, provided important trade ImU betucen the West and the eastern 
manufacturing centers So much public enthusiasm developed over canal 
building that the floating of unscrupubus bans to finance them became one 
of the prune causes of the depression of ifijy. 

A third, and perhaps the most important, step m the development of com 
munications was the budding of the railroads, coming rapidly on the heels 
of the canal boom They provided the final Lnhs between the manufacturing 
and trade centers of the nation Although the major lash of constructing the 
great railroad networks was not begun m csioest until 1850, by that year 
there were already 9,000 miles of track m use. These short lines provided the 
first wide experiments with the railroad and served to link those important 
areas of the Ease which lacked water communication 
Finally, ilic mveuuon of the telegraph by Samuel F B Morse in 1844 pro- 
vided the link of verbal communication across the country Government 
appropriations made possible the construction of the first line (rom Balumore 
to Washington? and tn less than a decade there were approximately fifty 
differenr telegraph companies 10 the several states The telegraph, the rapidly 
developing federal postal service, and new techniques of printing and pub- 
lishing interacted with the demands of political and commercial interests to 
usher in an era of unprecedented expansion in the interchange of news and 
ideas 

The total cJTect of this development iQ communications was to enhance 
greatly America’s vigorous capitalism of trade Ic was the profit from this 
merchant capitalism (a capitalism of businessmen who made thar profits 
through trade and commercial activity) which eventually contributed in 
large part to the rise of later mdustnal capitalism (a capitalism of business 
men who made their profits through manufacture and producuon) With 
both, the spirit of economic ladivtduahsm remained dominant, and ir was 
expected that free competition and the natural laws of supply and demand 
would remam unfettered by government restrictions ‘Every man is the 
maker of his own fortune” was the adage which governed the times 
Inumatcly bound up with the growth of industrialism was the bcgiiming 
of the great movement to the cities Although the early censuses considered 
as urban only communities having populauons of 8,000 or mor^ it is possible 
to glean from their stanstics the general trend toward urbanization Thus, 
while the census of 1790 reported ax such communities, embracing 3 3 per- 
cent of the population, the census of j8jo reported twenty six, embraang 
6 7 percent, and that of i860 reported one hundred and forty-one, cmbracuig 
16 1 percent of the population Lifern these communiues quickly became vep^ 
diJfcrcnt from the life of the rural neighliorhood The subsistence farm rapidlj 
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became a thing of the past for most families With their lischhood now full) 
tied to factor) cmplo>ment, they soon lost the economic independence of the 
freehold farmer and descended into conditions of economic insecurity and 
csen poverty Although many maintained the spirit of independent artisans 
and petty producers, others quickly became simple factory laborers. The first 
real slums of America came into existence, and all the problems and low 
standards of crowded urban living made their appearance Such conditions 
were only aggravated by the tremendous influx of immigrants who flovsed 
into the cities between 1830 and i860 

Thus, although industrialism did not by any means set the dominant note 
of American culture during these )cars, its influences had begun deeply to 
affect the li\es of many Americans The disturbances which even these mfant 
beginnmgs wrought on the agrarian culture presaged the sweeping changes 
of an age yet to come 


THE GROWTH OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


One profoundly important outgrowth of this early industrialism was the 
development of an education-conscious labor mosemcnL The banding u>' 
gether of workingmen for their mutual micrest began m America m the last 
)cars of the eighteenth century with the organization of the Federal Socici) 
of lourncymen Cordwaincrs in Philadelphia in 1794 Collective acuon by 
such groups began when this societ) conduacd lU first strike m 1799 to resist 
wage cuts on the part of the masters During the next decades, cxen though 
the courts delated strikes to be conspiratorial actions in restraint of trade, 
such associations muluphcd and flourished To be sure, they experienced 
their ups and downs in the face of \arymg economic conditions By the tim^ 
of Jackson, howeser, artisans in every craft had organized m the larger towns, 
and by 1S36 there were some fifty three unions m Philadelphia, fifty two m 
New York, twenty three m Baltimore, and sixteen m Boston It seemed 'ir 
tually inevitable during the period of pohucal unrest charactcrizmg J^ck 
son’s administrauons that these workingmen’s organizations should develop 
political arms Accordingly, a workingmen’s party appeared m Philadelphia 
m 1828, one in New York in 1829, and a whole flurry m New England during 
this same period 


The program of these organizations and their affiliated pohucal parties was 
broad, progressive, and comprehensive. Furthermore, it was far more a pro- 
gr^ o protest and reform than it was one of economic protest and 

reform Rather than higher wages and shorter hours, it was “equal, universal 
c umuon vv ich topped labor’s list of demands during this period Along 
vvith this cues for “abolition of imprisonment for debt,” “aboliuon of 
all licensed monopolies,’” "revision of the mthtary system,” and equa 
tattation on property ” At convenuons and meeungs resolutions of ever) lunJ 
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bearing on these items were debated and adopted, and even though Jabor 
organizations su/Tered ternfic losses m membership and funds during such 
upheavals as the panic of 1837, iheir effect cannot be underestimated 
It was principally through the intellectuals, writers, and reformers asso- 
ciated with the labor movement that the great wealth of labor literature 
emerged According to this literature, a great struggle was under way be 
tween the great body of people— worXers, small producers, and small farmers 
—on the one hand and a small minority of capitalists and financiers on the 
other Whereas the former were woefully moiganizeA, the latter had tx 
(ended their well-ordered tentacles over the state the ecouomic system the 
press and education They saw m the financial systems of an expanding 
capitalism forces which were rapidly destroying the broad base of social 
democracy m America Thus far, wroie Stephen Simpson early leader of 
the Philadelphia Working Men $ Party, we perceive our constitution 
of etjual nghis to be the merest untenanted skeleton of liberty that the imag 
mation of man can conceive, which, by its operation creates aristocracy 
privileges, extortion, monoply, and overgrown fortunes, and which, by iw 
letter, declares that ec^uality of nghu shall be guaranteed to all and the pursuit 
of happiness to be a common boon secured to industry by die equity of her 
principles and the simpLcity of her laws 
How were the small farmers, planter^ meebames, and laborers to meet the 
challenge^ Basically, according to the intellectuals, the answer lay in or 
ganization for protest, educauon, and political action It was inevitable, m this 
cause, (hat they would run up against the intense individualism of the age, 
and they were forced to wage a constant battle against it Thus, William 
JLeggece, fiery radical editor of flic AW Et/enfng Part wrote 

But let us ask ivhat and where is thedangcr of a combjnauon of the labouring 
classes in vmdicat on of their political pnnciplcs or m defence of their menaced 
rights? Have they not the right to act in concert when their opponents act in 
concert? Nay, is it not their bounden duty to combine aga nst the only enemy they 
have to fear as )et m this free country, monopoly and a great paper system that 
grinds them 10 the dust? 


U via% Abievs svewty wow ftaocht* that the people would tnumph 

over the upper classes Teach the lawgivers a salutary lesson at the 
polls preached Thcophilus Fisk, a New England Univcrsahst minister, 

vote for no man who is not pledged to maintain your cause at all risks and 
at every hazard If you are united, your strength 1$ well nigh omnipotent ” ** 
While ibis Jabor htcraturc was not entirely accepted by a still highly in 
dividualistic artisan group it did make a strong impress on on them Though 
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a spirited social equality dominated the s«iie, the long hours, low pay, and 
sporadic employment of the new indusmalism were already to be seen m the 
mill towns and cities And though the working groups continued to enjoy a 
good deal of independence and a reasonable standard of living, they became 
both frightened of industrial desolation elsewhere and determined to resist 
miserable social conditions at home 

MOVEMENT TOWARD SEP^UIATION OF CHURCH AND STATE'* 

The prmciple of separation of church and state was one of the achievements 
necessary for the creation of the new society that \\ as in process of formation 
with the opening of the Revolutionary period So long as men believed that 
morality rested upon specific religious beliefs, the state could not tolerate 
dissenters, for dissenting religious belief would imply immoral conduct 
inimical to the common tvelfare of civil society When men began to grant 
that a person could be morally good and thus could be a good citizen even 
though he did not accept the dominant religious doctrines, the idea of estab- 
lishment was threatened and separauon was mdicaied 
More and more people came to believe that freedom of religion requires 
the assumption that there are different religious roads to the good life and 
that genuine religious freedom requires that the state guarantee equal rights 
of conscience to all religious claimants with no distinctions They argu*^^ 
that a thorough acceptance of the equal rights of conscience requires that 
morality cannot be confined to those expressing some recognized religious 
or church doctrine 

The next step was to grant that m a democratic society the nonbehever as 
well as the believer must be accorded ihc right to be considered capable of 
good moral conduct and of good citizenship The test of good citizenship is 
morahty, not religious belief Thus, when the colonists decided to renounce 
iheir connection with Britain and become Americans, they also decided that 
their diflcrmg religious beliefs could not be allowed to stand m the way of the 
common tics of good citizenship They therefore moved to separate the state 
from all churches as vscll as from any one church so that all Americans could 
become equally good citizens m the eyes of the civil law and of the state. The 
rccogniuon that, so far as the state is concerned, good citizenship rests upon 
good conduct and not upon religious belief was the secular rcvoluuon that 
accompanied the political revolution This recognition took the insutuuonal 
form of separation of church and state. 

The struggle for separation of church and state was a part of the larger 
Revolutionary struggle for separauon from England, the Church of England 
was closely idcnuficd with the crown in the minds of Americans Thus, 

Tr^,oon ,n Jkl z,on and Edu^at on (Boston Bacon 
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rcLgious liberty and civil libctly Here often dojcly associated Just prior to 
rtc Rcroiuuoir the Anglican groups tried to establish an Anrcrican bishop to 
be in charge of all Anghcan eliurches tn America talhcr than to maintain the 
Anglican Church as subordinate to the Bishop of London This move imen 
sifted the fears of dissenters that they would lose csen what lihcrties they had 
gamed Also the Quebec Aci of 177^ which gave priviJegci of lax support to 
the Roman Catholic Church in Canada intcnsiiicd fears of Protestants ;n 
America that the Englisii government was not to be trusted to preserve rcli 
gious freedom 

Ofi the home front the separation of church and state was a part of the 
larger revolutionary struggle to replace an aristocratic social, political, and 
economic sj stem with a more democratic and "republican system Thus m 
general, the hberar groups politically were in favor of sep.irauon, and the 
conservative groups politically vvcrc defenders of csiablislimcnt Insofar 
as die English political labels applied to America, Whigs vvcrc for separation 
and Tones were for establishment When party lines were drawn during the 
early years of die new nauon, Federalists tended to favor establishment and 
Democratic Republicans tended to favor separation These arc broad general 
izauons sub)ect to ^ualiiication, but, taking the country as a whole, the reli 
gious Mwbhshmenij were viewed along with other political, economic, and 
social privileges of the old order as objects for change m the eftort to create 
a more equaiitarian and democratic society along the lines of the natural 
rights doctrines of the Declaration of Independence In us broader semng 
then, the struggle for separation of church and stare was an integral part of 
the Revolutionary struggle for home rule and the struggle to see who 
would rule at home 

As described in Chapter 1, eight of the thirteen colomes had gone on 
record m their orgamc laws m favor of separation of church and state, but 
five still held on to a form of multiple establishment in vvhich the state aided 
more than one religious group During the course of the early national period 
these five states all moved to separation by constnuiionaJ provision in South 
Carolina m 1790, m Maryland m 1810 in Connecucut in i8i8, and m Massa 
chusetts in i8j 3 and by statute in New Hampshire m 1819 
The most significant turning jximt arose in the critical period before the 
adoption of the United States Constitution in 17!^ and is revealed most clearly 
in die struggle that took place in Virginia Virginia s consutuuoa of 1776 
guaranteed religious freedom, bur ir soon became apparent that the state was 
divided concerning whether this meant that the state could or could not aid 
by public funds the several religious groups in the state 
After the Revolutionary War was over, the struck was revived The con 
scrvatives submitted a new religious bill reviving the principle of general 
assessment for religious support In 1784 Patrick Henry vigorously supported 
multiple establishment as embodied 01 the Bill Establishing a Provision for 
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Teachers of the Christian Religion The purpose of the assessment bill of 1784 
was m Patrick Henry’s words dearly to require all persons . . to pay a 
moderate tax or contribution annually for the support of the Christian religion, 
or of some Christian church, denomination or communion of Christians, or 
for some form of Christian worship ” 

The bill proposed a levy on all persons to be collected by the sheriff, who 
was to make up and post publicly a list of all taxpayers along with the rcli 
gious society to which each taxpayer wished his taxes to go “for the mspcc 
tion of all concerned ” The sheriff then was to pay the minister or teacher so 
designated his share of the tax funds If any taxpayer did not indicate a choice 
among the churches, his money was to be given to "seminaries of learning 
within the respecuve counties All money was to be used for paying clergy- 
men or religious teachers or providing places of divine worship, except that 
Quakers and Mennomtes could use it for any purpose they desired. 

Thus, the base of the establishment was to be still broader than that 
of the bill of 1779, which had set up definite and elaborate stipulations defin 
ing a church eligible to receive funds and which had effectively limited such 
churches to the major Protestant denominations Now, however, the assess* 
ment bill of 1784 did not lay down such restrictions and apparently included 
all Christians, the small radical sects as well as Catholics, but no non Christians 
as yet Indeed, the Assembly almost took the final step of multiple establish 
ment to include all religious groups equally and impartially. In the debates 
on the assessment bill on December 22 and 23, 1784, the Assembly in com 
mittcc of the whole voted by a small majority to substitute the word “reU 
gious for Christian This would have levied an assessment ‘ for the support 
of religious teachers, but m report to the house the conservatives were able 
to reverse the decision and reinsert "Chrisuan,” thus ruling out the non 
Chnsuan religious groups But for this close decision the assessment bill would 
have arrived at the principle that the slate should support aU religions equally 
and impartially 


Jam« Madison saw the implications of the assessment and rallied the demo- 
crauc forces to oppose it. In order to carry his ease to the people, Madison 
wrote his famous Memorial and Remonstrance Against Religious Assess 
ments, which was widely distributed during the summer of 1785 The Re 
monstrance is Madison’s most complete stotement of what he understood the 
conservauvK to mean by “an establishment of religion *’ It is unequivocally 
clear that he idcnufied the assessment proposal to aid all religious groups 
equally, as ^ establishment of religion," as did the proponent of the biU, 
no less in 1/83 than m 1779 U reveals dearly that he opposed any kind of 
connecuon between church and state, that he opposed muluple support for 
all churches ^ vigorously as he opposed the establishment of a single church 
Widi the Remonstrance 2s the common underlying principle for acuon the 
people of Virginia during the summer and fall of 1785 flooded the legislature 
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with petitions Md oicmorinis opposing assastncni The response ssis so 
overwhelming that the assessment bill uas never brought to a loie it also 
had such effect in tlic elections to the new session of the legislature that 
^fadlson and the liberals were in so^reat a ma;onry that they had no trouble 
in bringing up JciTcrson’s Bill for Religious Freedom of 1779 and passing u 
by ihcQVcrwhcltning majority of sc\cwy four 10 twenty in January 1786 Tliis 
then became the histone Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom On the etc 
of the Constitutional Convention the separation of church and state had been 
completed in Virginia 

AlUiough the struggle for separation of church and state was perhaps more 
spectacular and thoroughgoing m Virginia than elsewhere, the trend was 
c\ident between 1776 and 1791 that disestablishment was definitely the will of 
a large majority of states by the time the First Amendment was framed and 
adopted By lygt it is clear liiat virtual separation had already been achieved 
in the constitutions of nine of the original thirteen states Despite difTcrcnccs 
of wording in these nine constitution^ several show urnnistakabJc simiJaniy 
in ivording and all show a basic similarity in purpose and meaning, namely 
the protection of free exercise of worship, prohibition of preference to any 
one or several religious groups, and prohibmon of support for any religious 
worship or instruction 

What made the Virginia contest so important in other respects was that 
the chief proponent for separation of church and state, James Madison, was 
the architect of the First Amendment of the Consutuuon which w vs adopted 
by Congress m 1789 and ratified by the states in 1791 The details of the formu 
lation of the First Amendment cannot be discussed here, but the mark of 
Madison was apparent throughout the initial proposals, the debates, and the 
final statement winch became the historical American formulation of the 
principle of separation of churcJi and state 
Congress shall make no law respecting an esubhshment of religion, or prohibiung 
the free exercise thereof 

Jc/Tcrson and Madison both gave great loyalty to the Fust Amendment m 
word and deed in their roles as statesmen and presidents of the United Stites 
As new states were admitted to the Union througlvout the nineteenth cen 
lury, their constitutions redected the principle of separation largely as defined 
in the First Amendment Despite dilFcrcnccs in wording the common char 
actcristics of the religious provisions show the intent to protect freedom and 
cquahty of religious conscience by assurmg free exercise of religion to all 
orderly religious groups and by prohibiUng public taxauon for the support 
of religious groups Thomas M Cooley, eminent authority on constitutional 
Jaw, summarizes those things that are not Uwful under any of the Amencan 
constituuons no law may be passed renting an esubhshment of religion, 
compulsory support, by uxation or otherwise, of religious instruction, com 
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pulsory attendance upon religious worship, or restraints upon the expression 
of religious belief 

The states added to the Union m the early nineteenth century reflected 
these principles in various ways m their consutuuons The Illinois Constitu 
tion of 1818 contains provisions that arc typical of the provisions m many other 
state constitutions of that period 

That all men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, that no man can of right be 
compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry agamst hts consent, that no human authority can, in any ease whatever, 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience, and that no preference shall 
c\ er be gi\ cn by law to any religious establishments or modes of worship 


These words show the intent to prevent the use of public funds for any 
religious group, an intent directly m hnc with the meaning of the “establish 
ment of religion ’ clause of the First Amendmenu The final clause mdicatcs 
clearly by the use of plurals in the words “rcbgious establishments or modes 
of worship" that multiple cooperation between the state and a large number 
of churches is just as much prohibited as is nioperation between the state and 
a single church. 


A careful inspection of all state consutuuons will show that every original 
state constitution outside of the Eastern seaboard (except possibly Louisiana 
and Mississippi) contains a similar prohibition agamst compulsory support of 
any place of worship or mamteoance of any ministry of religion In most 
eases the actual wording is repeated or parallels the form contained in the 
consutuuons of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and North Carolina (all framed 
in 1776) and m the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom of 17S6 The 
intcnuon m all these provisions 1$ clearly to prohibit “an csublishmcnt of 
religion The state consutuuons as well as the First Amendment were all 
pended to prohibit multiple establishment as well as single cstablishmcoL 
They are aU pan of the same historical process 
Several sme consuiutions m addition to those of Illmois m 1818 and Wis- 
consm m 18^4^ the words m the plural, “religious establishments or modes 
ot worship The Michigan Consutuuon of 1837 speUs out the prohibiuon by 
adding the words -No money shall be drawn from the treasury for the benefit 
of rch^ous socicuu or theological or rcbgious semmanes ” The consutu 
uons of Iowa, Utah, .ouih Carolina, and Louisiana use the exact words of 
the First Amendment. Space wiU not permit further examples from the state 
^ histonc principle of separauon of 

n T ^ Prohibition of support of rebgion 

(meaning no single or muluple cstabluhmcnt) as they arc wiTrespect to the 

were required by Congress to include in their basic laws an irrevocable ordi 
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nance tuaramccing religious freedom m line wah the pftacipies of the First 
Amendment. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAHONALISM 

Tlic delegates to the Qmcincntal Congresses were men of conflicting alle 
glances and divided patriotic senuments Many considered themsdves loyal 
subjects of the British king, others saw iheir primary loyalties resting with 
their rcspccuvc colonics, still others considered themsdves first and foremost 
citizens of a somewhat amorphous new nation Jefferson in his iVo/er On 
Virginia coQcci\cd of that colony, rather than the United Colonies of h» 
Declaration, as his natnc land During his years as President, he often used 
the phrase my counir)” to apply both to the United Sraics and to Virginia, 
and as late as 1809 m a letter to the Vu-ginia Assembly, he declared his native 
state endeared to him by every uc which can attach the human heart 
/ofm Adams, throughout the Revolution and afterwards, made similar refer 
cnees both to the United States and to Massachuseus This confusion of loyal 
ties was charactcnsuc of most Americans of this period, for the shift of pn 
mary allegiance to the new government was a slow and gradual process As 
atnaiiero£faci,u took a major war (1812) and fuOy a half century of national 
life before the new nation could really bMsi a loyal and devoted ciuzenry of 
Its own 

One early indjcation of growing patriotic sentiment durmg these years was 
the dcselopment of American loyalty symbols Loyalty remains a somewhat 
nebulous feeling unless it can attach itself to certain concrete symbols*- 
symbols which can serve as rallying points for patriouc emotions Thus the 
development of the flag, the patriotic song and cartoon, and the national 
holiday and hero served quickly to crystallize the common attachments which 
Americans were building Beginning with the Bunker Hdl Monument near 
Boston, a scries of monuments commemorating the great battles, heroes, and 
events of the Revolution were erected In 1853 the Washington Nauonal 
Monument Society was founded specifically to organize and rally American 
patriotic sentiment over the country, and by 1850 the myth and symbol of 
Washington, together svith other towering figures of the colonial period, bad 
uken Its place as die ideal of dcmocrauc man and hero They were to be as 
Ralph Gabriel has pointed out, the newly canonized saints of the young 
national faith 

The flag, changing often during the early years of nauonal life became 
among the most concrete of these rallying points, and although the practice 
did not become general until the Cavil War, authenticated reports of flags 

^‘Jerferson 10 CcneMl Assembly ol Virpma Peb i6 i*09 TfitWni ngi olThomai leSerson 
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flying over schoolhouscs date from as early as the War of 1812 Graphic sym 
bols such as Brother Jonathan and Unde Sam appeared widely in popular 
songs, sketches, and cartoons The Fourth of July, m us opportunities for 
patriotic speeches and raucous celebration, lent itself neatly to the cultivation 
and expression of nationalist sentiment In general, there seems little doubt 
that these more popular symbols of the new spirit helped tremendously to 
engender patriotic feeling m the great body of the people 
Another evidence of growing nationalism was the appearance of a pro- 
found interest in the nations past During the decades between 1830 and 
1830 at least thirty five historical societies were organized and began the 
prodigious tasks of gathering the great historical documents of the republic 
The necessity of a new history of the United States, written from a patriotic 
point of view, was fulfilled by George Bancroft m his first comprehensive 
History of the United States of America Numerous lesser historical works 
for school and popular consumption also appeared on the scene 
If reverence for the past was an integral aspect of the new patriotism, U vvas 
matched equally by reverence for the future Francis Grund, a German visi 
tor of the 1830 s, observed that the Amcncans lot'c their country, not, indeed, 
as It IS, but as it will be American society was looking forward, progreM 
was inevitable Bound up with the doctrine of progress and evangelical Chris* 
tianity was the mission that Amcncans took on to improve democracy not 
only at home but also all over the world Centra! m this missionary concep- 
tion was the higher moral law' provided by Christianity, and t£ given sects 
had been disestablished, this was for the Amcncan far removed from the 
qu«tion of founding republican government on Christian principles Essen 
tially, the argument ran that Christianity alone could maintain hberty, that 
the maintenance of hberty was the basis of the nauonal welfare, and thus, 
Uut Chrmianity supported the nauonal welfare As such, the Bible rapidly 
became idenufied as a palnouc symbol o£ ihc first order Through it, the 
missionary zeal of Chnstiamty easily lent part of its emotional force m the 
new patrionsm, and it quickly became the duty of the mnetecnth<entury 
^crican to cary liberty, democracy, and Christian principles to the ssorld 
He has been educate,” obsersed Frederick Marryat, a French visitor to 
in the wn n iT^n^ 1, countries, and to look upon his own as the first 

j ^ ^ taught that all other nations arc slaves to despots, 
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Mmcrs the opportunity to carve put a Itfc for themselves and their families 
Now, for the first time m earnest, the pountial (oyalty of the immigrant 
began to be called into question Much of this hostility must he seen m such 
economic terms as labor s resentment of the immigrant s willingness to acccpi 
an inferior standard of livmg Further understanding must be sought m the 
feeling that the newcomers, stemming as they did from monarchical tradi 
tions, could not possibly participate ui a republican community The for 
cigner, who attempts to drive the chariot of American freedom,” mvcighcd 
a speaker before the Order 0} Vmted Americans « but another Phaeton 
rashly and fatally seeking to guide the fiery coursers of the Sun 
Doubtless, many who shared his sympathies earnestly feared the inundation 
of the young republic by a flow of munigraiion far in ciccss of the number it 
could healthfully absorb Others probably welcomed the opportunity to 
further their own deeply felt bigotry 
The brunt of this resentment was directed toward the Roman Catholic 
With regard to numbers, the Catholics in 1830 constituted but a small per 
centage of the population It was not until the great European hmines of the 
1840 s that huge immigrations swelled their numbers In light of deep Pro- 
testant suspicion of Catholicism and its clergy, they were logical scapegoats of 
nativism Terrorism against Catholic churches, convents, and individuals sp- 
peated m many places as the nativist movement gamed force Secret societies 
such as the Sons of the Sires, the Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Banner, 
and the Order of United Americans were organized to further nationalist 
and nativisi sentiment The movement finally culminated m the formation 
of a Native American Pany m the 1S50&— a party which esscniially amal 
gamated all the forces of nauvism It was a short lived effort, however, and 
by t86o, the political influence of the nauvrsts bad dechned to insignificance 
m the face of sectional conflict 

While It IS true that the nativut movement represented a kind of fanatical 
fringe of nationalism, one cannot ignore the unifying element of nationalism 
m an age of growing secuonalism It was a force which knitted elements of 
the most diverse sort— of diflerenr population stocks, dilTcrcnt cultural back 
grounds, and dillerent regional and ideological affiliations— into a mesh of 
common loyalty and belief that rapidly became the new American nauonaJiiy 
It IS also dear that this sense of nationality both suengthened and was 
strengthened by the expansion o£ fcdcril power during the ante-bellum period. 
Under Jefferson s presidency, in spue of a firm oimmiimcnt to a weak central 
government, Louisiana was purchased m 1803 and an embargo on English 
goods was imposed in 1807 Both vitally affected American industry and 
agriculture Monroe raised tariffs, annexed Florida and formulated the 
Monroe Doctrine protecting the Western Hemisphere Izom European im 
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pcrialism Jackson helped lo present the secession of South Carolina, svhilc 
under Polk and Pierce, American territory and foreign intercourse was ex 
panded cons^dcrably Needless to say, with the successful prosecution of the 
Civil War and the maintenance of die Union, federal jiower and prestige 
grew immeasurably As a matter of fact, a strong federal government lud by 
1865 become a foundational plank m the Republican platform 


THE SOUTH BECOMES A SECTION APART 

When Virginia, the Carohnas, and Georgia ratified the Constitution and first 
entered the Union, i^erc seemed hale question about dicir eventual Integra 
tion into the new nation Virginia gave the United States four of its first five 
presidents, early statesmen from the other southern states arc far too numcr 
ous to mention Southern thinking influenced the course of early American 
politics, and southern practice entered into much of early federal legislation 
Yet, slave labor, distinctive agricultural products, and a pattern of dcccn 
tralized settlement had from its earliest decades created particular political, 
economic, and social problems for the South Rather than diminishing during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, these peculiar problems 
only mtcnsificd For instancy although men like Jefferson were firmly con 
vmced that the South would eliminate slavery of its own free will, the con 
tmumg deebne of land productivity, the slackening of the slave uade, and 
the mvenuon of the cotton gm m 1793 made such a course economically un 
sound Such intensification was only heightened by developments on the 
national scene after 1820, when Virginias political preeminence gave way w 
the power of the mercanlilcmdusirial North and tlic agricultural West It 
was not long before peculiar problems began to breed a sense of uniqueness- 
before the South began to feel itself a section apart This feeling only increased 
as new states ]oincd the Union Sccuonalism rapidly changed into a kind 
of regional nationalism, a nationalism which expressed a sectional political 
economic conflict that was ultimately destined to become the Civil War 
Perhaps the prinapal point of difference between the South and the other 
regions lay m its economic system The plantauon represented not only a 
geographical unit for the production of cotton and tobacco but, m a fashion, 
rei n ^as pictured it as a miniature soaety 

^ maintained schools, 
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and cultivated lociety, "set free from the narrow exactions of cronoinia to 
engage m the higher «ork of civdizatron ” » The concept easily rauotializcd 
a pyramidal kind of class structure, with a small, select group of gcntlcraan 
landholders at the narrow top and the great mass of slaves at the broad base 
In between was an almost caste'like array of classes — smaller planters, in- 
dependent yeomen farmers, and "poor whites* — an arrangement based 
largely on extent, location, and type of landholding 
It IS micrcsung to note the lack of any vigorous commercial class in this 
pyramidal scheme In general, the tendency was for each planter to deal 
directly willi the English and Dutch uaders and shippers. The decemrahzcd 
economy of largely independent plantation communities was not at all con 
ducjve to the development of mcrcanwJe towns. By iS6o there tverc only six 
southern communiues with populations m excess of 20,000 — Charleston, Rich 
mond, Mobile, Memphis, Savannah, and Neiv Orleans These atics were 
inhabited principally by the kind of independent artisan charactcnsuc of 
earlier European society Bankers, laivyers, doctors, and other professional 
men were not found in large numbers, for these men usually pursued their 
professions only in addmon to (heir duties as lords of their own plantations 
If there was no ample evidence of an expanding merchant capitalism, there 
\sas considerably less illustrating any impact of industrialism Manufactures 
like clothing and implements were largely produced on the planuiions proper 
or by the arusans of the towns Other needed materials were almost always 
supplied directly from outside sources. 

Nurtured by the ideals of the British gentry and undisturbed by com- 
mercial and industrial expansion, the South gradually became a static society, 
ideologically and intcllcciually The humanitarian influences which had dotni 
nated the Virginia scene during the days of JclTcrson and Madison were now 
retreating in the face of a vigorous desire to perpetuate the economics of the 
plantation system ^Vhen the effects of diminishing returns, high slave prices, 
and exhausted lands became increasingly apparent during the 1840 s, they only 
strengthened the determinaiion to preserve the status quo The capitalist ways 
of northern industry and commerce were repudiated as utterly plebeian, the 
strengthening of the national government to aid this capitalism, as authon 
tatuu. The southern response centered m reaction, in a return to decentralized 
agrarian ways — to local economies and poltiics 
In the face of such political and economic realities, the forces of dynamic 
democracy made little headway Wirh no mdusinal cnicrpnse developing 
there was hardly any of the labor unrest of the North Receiving fewer and 
fewer of die new immigrants, the South experienced lulJe of the influence of 
European socialism What new ideas did manage to find their way into 10 
thinking were quickly stamped out The soaeiy as a whole was little rccep- 
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me 10 change; it bred few leaders lo carry the torch of reform. The spirited 
equality of Jefferson’s freehold farmer changed to the bcnc\oIcnt oligarchy of 
a planter aristocracy The new system denied democracy m favor of a mo- 
narchical brand of republicanism, and it challenged the ways and power of 
the vigorous northern middle class It retreated into lU rcacuonary agranan 
ism until the jolt of the Civil War brought to a head the impending disaster 
of economic colbpsc and left only rum on which lo build a new society. 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

I. In what ways would the cultural dtHaences between the North and the South 
during the antebellum penod lead you to expect signiAcant educational diilcreoces 
in the two secuons^ 


2. Many Americans have traditionally believed that most of thar disuncuvcly 
dcmocrauc msututions date from the founding of the republic. How would you 
enuaze this posmon’ 


3. How did the Labor unions of 1830 compare m purpose, program, and character 
w iih present-day Ubor unions? Have labor’s major goals, particularly with respen 

to cducauon, changed since that ume> > t> > r- 


Would the grouth of a powerful ,p,nt of equality dunog the early nuieietlillt 
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ccpis of the raJividual and his rebuon w ihc socitty m which he lives and 
finds his fulfillineat The opportunity and kind of education provided in a 
society is persistently related to sncial goals and ideals This chapter will try 
CO describe briefly some of the basic ideas that were being expressed concern 
mg these three sets of problems as they were formulated and propounded in 
the first eighty or ninety years of the new nation 


CO^FLICTr^G CONCEPTIONS OF JCUN AND NATURE 

For a time during the first tv\o or three decades following the revolutionary 
period it looked as though the secular ideas of the Enbghicnmcnt might be 
come a dominant intellectual pattern of Amencan thought Deism and free 
thought made considerable gams among intellectuals who tried to make of 
science the religion appropriate to the common people of a democracy With 
the onset of the nineteenth century, however, religious conservatism began 
to reassert itself, and much more traditional supernatural ideas pushed again 
to the fore on a wave of religious revivalism and evangelism But the natural 
tstic and scientific ideas would not be completely downed, and much of deism 
was incorporated into a new synthesis of liberal and somewhat nonsectanan 
religion Unitarianism and transcendentalism represented these newer rch 
gious outlooks which captured a large proportion of the mcelleccua) leaders of 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
This formulation of religious outlooks that embraced spiritual values and 
yet softened the rigidities of sectarian docennes was a most unportant de- 
velopment for education So long as each religious sect held firmly and un 
compromismgly to a set of spe^c religious doctrines m opposition to all 
other sects, the tendency ivould be to insist upon religious schools that taught 
those tenets and only those tenets When, however, religion could be looked 
upon as a belief in God and in common moral and spiritual values, it became 
possible for different religious sects to cooperate more fully with other sects 
in the establishment and managing of schools It is entirely possible that if 
some iwd of nonsectarian oudook in religion had nor appeared, the rise of 
the public school open to all religious groups alike would not have been 
possible Similarly, the dominant conception of human nature centering upon 
the new faculty psychology gave a chance for educational method to look 
upon human nature as a combination of spintual, mental and physical 
facilities, freed somewhat from the rigid demands of a Calvinist conception 
of predestination and original sin The way was thus paved for the new 
doctrines of sense realism in educational method which could emphasize 
learning through physical activity and sense impressions without destroymg 
the importance of spiritual and mental deveJopment deemed necessary for 
the development of moral habits and good character 
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INTELLECTUAL OOTLO 


OKS IS THF NEW NATION 


Liberalism in Religions Thought 

The first blush of success user the victories of the Revolutionary War nas 
aken as a repudiaiion of British religious and intellectual thought as ssc 
as political and economic dominance over America It svas only natural then 
that French ideas of the Enlightenment should he hailed as appropriate to 
America, especially in sicw of the felt kinship hctsscen the kmcrican and 
French Rcsolulions Thus, while the French Resolution went from victor) 
10 MCtory through Europe, the sccubr outlooks o{ deism and raiionalism 
became more popular in \mcnca They had quite a so^uc in American 
colleges for some twenty or ihiriy years But with the imperialism of Napoleon 
and his eventual defeat the tide turned away from the secular thought of 
France and began to turn to Gernun and British romanticism and trari 
scendeniahsm as a means of reasserting the claims of spirituality over natural 
ism The growth of a more lasting and indigenous American secular philos- 
ophy was thus delayed until the rise of the ude of evolution and science ifl 
the later nineteenth century which m turn led to the formulation of the 
philosophy of pragmatism and experimcnul naiuralismu 


Deism In the \ icw of its supporters deism was a religion based upon a con 
cepuon of God and man s spiritual ruture, but it w as also based upon human 
reason as the source of knowledge of God, nature, and man In the view of 
Its opponents deism was looked upon as atheistic mfidchiy because it 
not rely upon the traditional conception of a personal theistic God and denied 
traditional Christian reliance upon rcvclauon, miracles, and salvation through 
sacraments or faith In his Reason the Only Oracle of Man published in lyS-l 
Ethan Allen argued that God $ existence could be jusiified by human reason 
alone and did not need to rely upon revelation in the Christian Bible- Further 
more, nature was self sufKcicnt once it had been created by God, and the work 
mgs of natural laws did not need nor could they be interfered with by divine 
miracles Allen tried to make deism into a religion of law appropriate to * 
republic rather than a religion of authoritarian fiat appropriate to a monarchy 
Thomas Paine s Age of Reason appeared in 1794 in which he attacked much 
more bitterly the iradiuonal supernatural outlooks of Christianity and argued 
vehemently for a natural religion based upon scientific laws of nature. E'* 
dcnce for the existence and power of God could be achieved through human 
r^n and not by the cxhorutioos or bombast of clergymen or the regulations 
of ccclMiastical hierarchies Paines tract was followed by Elihu Palmct* 
Frinaples of Nature m 1801, a much more sober philosophical analysis of 
God as a supreme d-ity or first cause lying behind the phenomena of nature- 
He departed from his Bapust mmisicrtal outlook as Paine had left his Quaker 
nm organizing “dcisucal” clubs and socicucs through 

the East and m editing lournals to spread the dcisuc “gospel ” Central to 
Palmer s thoughts were such pnnaplcs as these nature reveals the existence of 
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one supreme deity, man possesses by aaturc certain intellectual and moral 
faculties including reason that are sufficient for good conduct and happiness 
on this earth, and the religion of nature grows out of the moral rejat oas of 
intelligent human beings and is connected with the progressive achievement 
of wclhirc for mankind if science and education arc properly promoted and 
separation of church and state is mamtamed ^ 

Uruiarjamsm Somejvbar Jess radiof than deism but incorporating much 
of Enlightenment thought, Unitananism began a process of liberal trans 
formation of Christian thm^hi which became very mfluenwaJ m New Eng 
land It helped to fight the battle for nonscctanan public schools against the 
forces of narrow sectarianism It retained ns allegiances to Christianity, hold 
mg on to rcvclauon and to miracles in contrast to dasm, but it emphasized 
human reason and the goodness and pcrfeaibihty of human nature It broke 
with the tradiuonaj Trinitarian conception of God and looked upon Jesus as 
a great human etliical teacher rather than a component part of tlie divine 
Godhead revealed in the person of Cod, Christ, and the Holy Ghost It 
dropped the stern piedestmauon and original sio of Calvinism m favor of 
an increasingly individual and personal religious experience Incorporating a 
deep respect for the human personality, Unnarianism moied away from an 
angry, jealous, vindictive, and autocratic God to a warm, beneficent, loving 
Cod, from a Morld of elect and damned to a world where each individual 
could achieve his own salvation by following the Saiptures and hts own in 
dividual freedom of conscience It combined the opitmisuc faith and the 
forward looking social ideals of the Enlightenment with a liberal creed of 
Christianity dedicated to the improvement of socxtx'j Thus, it helped to 
stimulate the social reform movements of the early nineteenth century of 
which the public school awakening was a jwrt 
One of the most obvious outgrowths of these intellectual currents was 
the wave of reform movements which swept the nauoix in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century The older theology had described life m this world 
as preparation for life in the next Now ibcrc was increasing emphasis on life 
in the here and present Drawing on die ideas of humsn dignity saei the 
doctrine of progress, and on the knowledge provided by science, reform move 
meats to allcviarc every sort of social ill sprang up Universal peace, prison 
conditions, capital punishment, temperance slavery, and, of course, education 
were all topics for discussion and problems for social action Croups were 
organized in every part of the nation to combat this or that social evd The 
reform movements attracted widespread interest as Americans embarked on 
their mission to attain perfcctibilicy m the sphere of human msmuuons. 

Unitananism gamed adherents lo the late eighteenth centurj, especially 
from upper-class Congrcgationahsts, Presbytenans, and Anglicans The Epis- 
» Ste G Adolph Koch Kepi bl can Rel g oa ike An encen Sei o/i non and the CuU of Ke^on 
(New Yorh Henry Holt 1933) P 79 
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copal King’s Chapel in Boston under James Freeman adopted Unitarianism 
in 1783 1784, and when Henry Ware was appointed Hollis Professor of 
Divinity at Harsard in 1805, Umtananism gained a firm hold at Harvard 
Above all, the chief prophet of Unitarianism was William Ellery Channmg, 
who adapted his zeal for evangelical piety inherited from Puritanism to the 
new demands of the natural and rational religion of the Enlightenment as 
well as to the moral enthusiasm for social reform stemming from republican 
ism and humamtananism Thus, salvation in a rchgious sense became hnked 
more than ever with the moral and human effort to achieve a society and 
world m harmony with man s own natural inclinations toward goodness and 
pcrfccubility Horace Bushnell in Hartfiird, Connecticut, stressed still further 
the doctrme of free will rather than divine clecuon as the means to salvation 


and argued that all Christian groups had hold of some aspects of religious 
truth These trends in Unitarian thought which helped to push Christian 
bchefs toward a nonsectanan Chrisuamty blurred the hncs of sectarian dogma 
and paved the way for an educational emphasis upon the ‘common elements 
of Chnsuanity” which stressed moral virtue rather than adherence to specific 
theological or dogmatic creeds 


Tra ns ce n dentalism. Despite its stimulus to liberal religious thought and so- 
cial humanitariaoism, Unitanaiusm began to lose its nonsectanan character 
as the first half of the nmcieenth century moved mio the fourth and fifib 
decades It began to feel the pressures of sectarianism and began to take 00 
the characteristics of a sect by developing a more firmly fixed creed and 
orthodoxy Thus Unitarianism began to lose its intellectual leadership and 
its hold on the liberal movement in American thought It eventually was 
overshadowed by a new intellectual movement known as transcendentalism 
which pushed the nonsectanan aspea of American religion even further 
Transcendentalism drew inspirauon from such German philosophical ideal 
ists as Kant, SchcUing, Fichte, and Schleirmachcr and from such British ro- 
manucisis as Coleridge It was a reacuon against the mtcllcctualism, rauonal 
ism, and naturahsmof the cighicemh-ccntury Enlightenment In place of the 
tnlightcnmcnt emphasis upon human reason, scientific method, and the 
discoverable laws of nature, transccndcntalists found the mainsprings of 
human mouvauon and action m human nature but m a human nature whose 
essence w^ spiritual and m tunc with the divmc spirit The human spmt 
vvM thought to transttnd the material and bvver aspects of physical nature. 

irans^ndcnu ISIS were not much interested m nature as an objea of 
study to be described painstakingly by the scientific method, but they tvere 
m mTn' ^^turc as an evidence of Gods provision of a habiut congcm^ 
man ^ rcvclauon of the spiritual affinity of 

cn.pha..zcd mafs sp.m m 
hii body But ihcr conception of God as an oversold or divine 
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mancncc ranged them j^unsl llic iradttianal iheologics of their day In this 
OTjlhasis U(»n God as a unitcrsal spirit they utre akin to the deistic and 
nuanan plnloiophics as befitted nonseaarjan spjntuabts, and in their 
rejection of the revelation, creeds, and authority of the Bible they were close 
to a hberal formulation of religious thoughr They gave German idealism an 
American turn by rejecting the absolumuc and natronabstic trappings of 
German idealism and by emphasizing the tndividuahsiic character of man s 
spiritual nature, especially his self reliance and sclf-cultivatjon Tliey ghn 
fied man 5 individuality, asxiung that bis instincts and moraj conscience arc 
essentially good and perfectible, jf given freedom from the constraints of 
convention and authoritarian msmuuons man would be able to achieve 
sclffulfillmcnt and social progress 

Transcendentalism thus saw evil m maicmlism mdustnalism commer 
cialjsm, profit seeking and evploitation of man by man It stimulated further 
the note of soctal protest reform, and humamtananism that had been set 
afoot by the enlightenment, but the way 10 reform was not through material 
improvement as v isioned by the Enlightenment rationalists but rather through 
spiritual freedom and self realization Escape from city life back to nature 
would l)e an aid to this process but the real due to progress was the free 
cultivation of man s spiritual naturo-^ntellcctual, moral, and religious Tran 
sccndentaltsts believed m the power of mans reason, to be sure, but it must 
be aided by a spiritual motivation whether m the form of a religious piety 
or a secular moral consciousness that wxiuld transcend everyday experience 
Knowledge and goodness cannot be achieved by sense experience but must 


be based upon a spiritual intuition of reality above and beyond the realm 
of material experience Reality is not known by the methods of saence as 
claimed by the Enlightenment rationalists but only by an intuunc relation 
ship between mans spirit and the djvmc spirit of God 
Only a few specific msemecs of transcendentalism can be mentioned here 
Theodore Parker posited an infinite God whose spine infused all men but 
he rqccted the traditional Christian reliance on the Bible as revelation and 
on the sacraments as roads to salvation It is the appearance of Cod s Amruiy 


in man s soul that must guide experience and conduct Ail human beings 
hat e a common eJement derived from the immanence of God s spirit withm 
them, thus there is only one true religion, based not on a church or a creed 
or revealed word but on the true piety and moral conscience of all individuals 
Religious piety is an innate element m man $ nature, and since this is a uni 
versa! fact of human nature, there must exist a divine being to satisfy the 
love of God that exisu m man Parker often spoke of the rehgious (acuity 
as an msunct or innate quality of human nature along with the intellectual 
and moral faculties Cultivation of this religious faculty is the road to 
salvation and enables man to go beyond or transcend the kind of Jiic mat 
would be open to him if he were confined to merely rauonal guides W human 
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conduct Natural science, therefore, has grave limitations both as a soutc 
of knowledge and as a guide to conduct Parker followed Kant in asserting 
that conceptions of God, morality, and immortality are instmctisc intuitions 
of human nature and arc not to be achieved by logical or rational demonstra 
tions Knowledge is of less importance than a life of spiritual attuncment ano 
moral consciousness He thus tried to base religion upon man’s innate nature 
and to free religion from theological orthodoxies as well as from materialism 

and empiricism Religion was natural’ not because it coincided with scicn 

tific laws of nature but because it flowed naturally from man s spirit 
Reverend James Marsh of the University of Vermont also tried to distinguish 
religion from rational and scientific intelligence as well as from the ortho- 
doxies of revelation Man has a faculty of 'spiritual reflection” which acts 
as man’s guide to spiritual achievement and moral conduct Caleb Sprague 
Henry of New York University argued that human reason has its sources 
spontaneously deep m man’s consciousness, independently of human effort, 
the truth is perceived and received instantaneously before it is elaborate 
into logical or saeniific bws Holding such doctrines as these the transcen 
dentalisis had little to do with laboratory science or experimental research 
The road to reality was not through saence but through the cultivauon oi 
the spiritual self Preeminent of all iransccndcnialists in preaching this view 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson, who emphasized imaginauon and poetical in 
spiration rather than scientific knowledge as the road to the good hfe Im 


patient with organized msiituttons and organized knowledge, Emerson con 
siantly urged individuals to develop ihcir own potcnualiues through intuition, 
msight, and poetic vision rather than simply by acquiring scientific or 
factual knowledge 

In these wa)s the transcendcmalists prepared the minds of Americans for 
accepting a nonsectarian view of religious and spiritual values Americans 
were not ready for a fully secular philosophy based upon science and natural 
ism, but they did respond to a generalized religious outlook of love, benef 
iccncc, and moral virtue that was divorced from specific sectarian creeds 
but not divorced from Christian idealism m general Aside from this rather 
diffuse effect upon American thought, iransccndcntahsts had little direct or 
immediate effect upon American education compared to that of their arch 
enemies, natural science and evangelical religion The transccndentalists lost 
the field to science, on one hand, because they had little concern with or 
ganizcd knowledge of a scientific or useful kind, and they lost to evangeh*^ 
rehgion, on the other hand, because they were impatient with organized e 
forts to institutionalize their ideas Organized knowledge was the spco*^ 
forte of sacntisis who could so evidently portray the usefulness of thcif 
knowledge, and the institutionalizing of religious effort was charactcrisur 
of the evangelical sects of Protestantism 


Transcendcmalists did have their teachers and educators, such as Bronso® 
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Alcolt, whose Temple School m Boston tried to desclop self expression 
among children in line with the idealistic and ttaiiscendemal emphasis upon 
spmtu^ ciJmation But Alcott made relamdy hide impact on educauon 
general and left xhc field to the professjonal cducaiors who were ready to 
systcniatizc and organize Xnowledge for reaching purposes Nevertheless, 
transcendentalism was important in generating a kind of tolcrani religious 
belief which eventually came lo appeal to many Americans namely, that there 
are many religious roads to salvauon, to moraht), and to the good life Rc 
hgious bigotry and persecution could have less doctrinal validity when people 
began to respond to such pleas for unity as those of Henry fames the Elder 
(father of William James and Henry James) m his Fourth of July oration in 
iS6i at the beginning of the Civil War 

In short, Rev elation ascribes lo the whole human race ihe uniry of a man before 
God, having but one body and one spint, one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all this nun 
being evidently social, as implying such a unity of all the members with each 
individual member and of each with all as will finally obliterate the iniquities 
of caste upon earth, or do away with all that arbitrary and enforced inequality 
among men which is the pregnant source of our exuung vice and crime.* 
When people of one religious faith could have a wholesome respect and 
generous feeling of cotnraon fellowship with people of other religious faiths, 
they could cooperate genuinely m supporting a common school When doe 
tnnal differences began to seem less imporunt than the fundamental like 
ness in basic beliefs and m religious values, a nonseciarian school was a pos* 
sibiliiy But when doctrinal differences assumed major proportions despite 
certain elements m common, separate school systems for separate sectarian 
religious instruction were deemed essential 

Reassertton of ScclarianuoJ in Rehgious Thought 
Despite the attracuon of liberal religious ideas for many intellectual and 
clerical leaders of the new nation, the masses of people were much more 
vitally and directly touched by rcligiousenihusiasm of more orthodox varieties 
The opening decades of the ainctccmh century witnessed a widespread reviv al 
movement that spread the length and breadth of the land and rivaled the 
Great Awakening of the mid-eightecoth century to the extent that it lus even 
been called the Protestant Counter Refotrnauon ” Evungchcal Protestantism 
was a kind of adaptauon of Puntanisro to fronuer life, the highly emoiioiwl 
character of earlier preaching like that of Jonathan Edwards retained us 
dramatic appeal for the lonely farm family, and the multiplicaiion of sects 
which began in the aghiccnth century conunued with increasing vigor 
hfaking wide use of uncramed, lay preachers, these sects were a charactcnHic 
• Hcaiy Jsracs, TAe SocuJ o/ One l«ww«S Tui^t uut RcWn, tS6i). 
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expression o£ frontier democracy Therr emphasis, as it had been 
mLed with the individual comersion experience, providing a disuncme 
mdividual hnh o£ each person wilh his God Combining this exper 
With communal associauon, ihcir camp meetings and revivals provided a 
hgious outlet which was uniquely democratic both m form and „ 

Protestant evangelism Reacting alike against the atheism” and inhdcUiy 
of deism and rationalism and the generous interpretations of Uniiarianism 
and transcendentalism, evangelical Protestantism reasserted the tradiuona 
supernatural faiths of orthodox theism God was looked upon as a person 
spirit guiding the destinies of each individual person as directly in the pr^nt 
as He had, according to the Bible, created the world m six days Some 
Protestant sects put emphasis upon rcgeocrauon of man's spiritual life 
piety, faith, and the Scriptures Other sects stressed good works ’ and the 
moral law God s moral law was described m the Bible and was to be obc)e 
by man, the moral law was not a human invention or creation, but rather 
it set the standards by which man was able to judge right and wrong an 
himself to be judged if he erred Moral standards were thus viewed as cicrna , 
absolute, and unchangmg, m virtue of which they were also dependable and 
thus could offer security to the doubung or the unaware Evangelical Protes- 
tantism thus resulted in an uueose revivalism and in the splitting up into 
many dcnomioauonahsms, some looking to individual effort for salvation» 
others to communal effort, and some to the imminent coming of the mu 


lenmum 

Thousands were swept into the crusading churches and sects, and new 
organizations were founded to speed the work The American Tract Society 
was organized to rcesublish orthodoxy The American Bible Society was 
organized in i8i6 to promote the reading of the Bible by families and w 
spread its use as a school book Sunday school socieucs were esublisbcd and 
missionary socieucs sprang up among the major denominations to promote 
religion among the people m the West as well as abroad The Board of Home 
Missions was founded m 1816 and the Society for the Promouon of CoUcgiat'^ 
and Theological Educauon at the West in 1843 
In addition to the great strides made by the evangelism of such widely 
popular denominauoas as the Bapusts and Methodists, several new sects 
broke away from the older denominations in order to follow a variety 01 
leads to religious mdividualism and sclf-cxprcssion Appealing especially » 
the underprivileged little people of the rural regions and holding out tb' 
hope of greater equality m economic and social life as well as rehgious faith* 
such groups as the Shakers, Pcrfccuonists, MiUeritcs, and Mormons gam^d 
numerous adherents Some groups tried to remedy the excessive sectariam^t^ 
by appealing to the Bible as a common basis of unity, among these were 
groups known as the Disciples of Christ and a group known simply ai 
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Christians The net effect was to add many new Protestant sects to the num 
ber already seeking adherents 

&|vmism Many of the new sects grew as a reaction against the orthodox 
Calvinism of colonial times which had revealed within itself the split that 
was taking place between the ‘ Old Light emphasis on predestination and 
the ‘New Light mtcfcst in revivalism following Jonathan Edwards Such 
followers of Edwards as Joseph Bellamy and Samuel Hopkins retained their 
hold upon the branches of Congregationalism that had not moved into 
Unitananism, but ilicir justihcauon of a vindictive and jealous God soon led 
liberals to drop from the fold Nathanael Whitaker, Nathanael Emmons, 
Stephen West, Jcdidiah Morse, Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, and a 
hose of others carried on the attack against the liberal thought of the &i 
lighienment and helped to stem the tide of scepnasm and reestablish Calvinist 
orthodoxy of a somewhat softened variety Nathaniel Walker, working m 
Yale's Divinity School, and other orthodox Calvinists who founded Andover 
Theological Seminary m 1808 used these cducauonal means of counteracting 
the liberalism and Unitananism that had captured Harvard s Divinity School 
a few years earlier 

All in all, religious orthodoxy became once again a potent fare m higher 
educauon College professors had to be on the alert concerning iheir re 
ligious beliefs lest tliey offend the patrons or supporters of the denoromauonal 
colleges which had mushroomed over the educational landscape Princeton 
also moved to the fore as a center from which conservative religious thought 
went across the land John Witherspoon, his son m law, Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, and President James McCosh became leaders of a commonsense*’ 
philosophy that gave philosophical underpinnings to a revived Presbyterian 
ism Borrowing from the Scottish school of common sense realism, tlicy gave 
imnsiderabie attention to reconciling the saentihc method with orthodox 
supcrnaturalism, theism, and imraoruliiy of the soul They sumulatcd an 
interest in metaphysics and in philosophy among the new evangelical colleges 
and gave a philosophical foundation for orthodox Protesunt religion which 
it had not had since Jonathan Edwards They helped to regain something 
of the intellectual leadership which had been lost to Unitarians and tran 
sccndcntalists of a more liberal outlook 

Roman Catholicism Not only was secunanistn fed by the crosscurrents ol 
liberal and Protestant thought in the early nineteenth century, but the in 
teliectual scene also became even more complicated by the appearance of a 
new claimant upon the beliefs of Americans The Roman Catholic Church, 
oldest of ail, was not new to America, but now 11 entered the arena to do 
direct combat with the majority Proicstanc outlook It could begin to assert 
Itself more vigorously because of its rapid growth m numbers and power 
acquired mainly from the great influx of German and Irish immigrants in 
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the 1830’s, 1840’s, and 1850’s When the Protestants were quarreling among 
themselves, splitting oil m all directions, arguing dozens of inlcrprctauons 
of the Bible, and intensifying their sectarianism, the Catholic Church began 
to make a bold bid for the merits of an authoritative doctrine that would give 
security among the rash of sectarian creeds 
Leadership in the Catholic Church m America had been largely imported 
or labeled as foreign, but now native Americans began to seek intellectual 
refuge in the Church Outstanding among these were Orestes Brownson and 
Isaac Hecker Brownson moved from Congregationalism to Presbyterianism, 
to Universahsm, to Unitarianism, and finally to Catholicism In the columns 
of his Democratic Reviaif he argued that American democracy would be safe 
only m the hands of the Catholic Church He leveled his guns at Protestant 
liberalism as well as at Protestant orthodoxy, insisting that Protestantism could 
not be the basis of democracy. Some Protestants believe in a depraved human 
nature, and why should a democratic government be entrusted to depraved 
souls? Other Protestants believe in the essential goodness of human nature, 
but how can we trust democracy to a human nature that has produced so 
much evil in the worlds The only sure way for democracy to be safe is m 
the hands of a people who are guided m their religious and moral standards 
by a Church that is the infallible custodian of God’s eternal uuth, the Roman 
Catholic Church 

We say, then, if democracy commits the government to the people to be taken 
care of, religion 1$ to take care that they uke proper care of the government, 
rightly direct and wisely administer it 

But what religion? It must be a rdigion which is above the people and con 
irols them, or it will not answer the purpose If it depends on the people, if the 
people arc to take care oE it, to say what it shall be, what it shall teach, what it 
shall command, what worship or discipline it shall insist on being obsersed, "e 
arc back m our old difficulty The people uke care of religion, but who or what 
is to uke care of the people? We repeat, then, what religion? It cannot be 
Protesunusm, in all or any o£ its forms, for Protesunusm assumes as lU 
of departure that Almighty God has indeed given us a religion, but has 
It to us not to ta\e care of us. but to be ta^en care of by us 
The Roman Catholic religion, then, is necessary to susuin popular liberty, 
because popular liberty can be susumed only by a religion free from popular 
control, above the people, speaking from above and able to command them,-- 
and such a religion is the Roman Catholic It acknowledges no master but God, 
and depends only on the divine will in respect to what it shall teach, what it 
shall ordain, what 11 shall insist upon as truth, piety, moral and social virtue* 
It was made not by the people, but for them, is administered not by the peop^^' 
but for them, 1$ accountable not to the people, but to God » 

SimJarly, Father Hcckcr was brought up a Protestant and for a while cm 
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braced iransccndentabsm at Brook Farm and FructJands, but he became a 
Catholic organized the Pauhsc order to convert Americans, and edited the 
first Catholic daily paper m America called The Catholic World Faihcr 
Hcckcr carried forward the offensive against Protestantism in terms similar 
to those of Brownsoii insisting that Protestantism based on Calvin or Luihcr 
CQuU not be a safe frarntwoik for democracy but rather that democracy 
could be safe only in the hands of a people who found authoritative guidance 
in the Catholic Church 

Naturally enough, the more effective the Catholic offensive became, the 
more violent became the Protestant opposition AntiCatliolic organizations 
were formed against Catholics as Catholics and as foreigners The painotic 
feelings of nationalism were joined with religious antagonism m such secret 
societies as the Sons of the Sires, United Sons of America, and the Supreme 
Order of the Star Spangled Banner Openly condemning Catholicism were 
such editors as William G Brovvnlow, formerly a Methodist preacher in 
Tennessee, who saw m Catholicism a threat to all chat was fine and decent 
m American life Anu-Cathoficism also broke out into a pobtical movement 
when the Native American Party (also called Know Nothing) was formed 
in the 1850’s to defeat Catholic candidates and interests at the polls On oc 
casion hostility broke out into actual violence, stonmgs, and burning of 
church buildings 

Intellectually, the ortbodoit Protestant and Roman Catholic positions had 
much in common in their supernatural beliefs, m thar conceptions of Cod 
as a spirit and of man as made up of immortal soul and physical bod), m 
ihcir view of man s destiny m the next world and the necessity of salvation 
and in their moral commitments based upon the Hebraic Jaw and the teach 
mgs of Christ This common Christian heritage, however, was seldom 
heard over the recriminations that exploded from both sides over the heads 
of the other Caihohasm became associated with foreignism, ' un American 
isro," and ‘ popery ' Underlying many of the differences m sacraments, ritual 
beliefs in miracles, saints, and relics, different versions of the Bible, the use 
of the Latin language, and much else was the claim of the Cicltolic Church 
to be the only true church of Chnst and therefore amtied to auihoniativc 
interpretation of Gods vvord Nothing aroused Protestants more than to Ik 
told that the individual or the people were to have no voice in religious 
or ecclesiastical affairs but they were only to learn and to obey Protcsianis 
could quarrel and fight and split among ihemsclvcs, but when faced with 
the voice of authority, they tended to draw together to conftoni w hat ihev 
thought to be the common enemy This facet of American religious thought 
and action accounts for much of Americai dmincine approach to public cdo 
cation The splintering of education along rehgioui lines which had develop^ 
m the eighteenth century began to halt m the face of Catholic power in the 
early nmctccnih century, and many Protestant groups began to cooperate m 
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2 The feelings, desires, sensibilities, affections, appetites, emotions, pas- 
sions, susccpubiliues, taste, the heart"— those faculties by which man is 
impressed, feels pain or pleasure, suffers and enjoys, loves and hates 

3 The wdl or vohtion— those faculues which enable man to act. 


Some proponents of the three faculty concepuon of the mind arrived at 
ihcir views because of their desire to make sure that the will was recognized 
as a separate and mdependent faculty They felt that Jonathan Edwards in 
his reliance upon Locke had described the mind in too simple terms and had 
linked the will and the feelings so closely together that he had come out 
with the will a slave to the feelings, and therefore man had no free will 
In their effort to make way for free will in religious terms they insisted 
that the will be considered a separate faculty Others were interested in the 
separation of the feelings from the will, for they thought that the heart 
of religious faith was m the faculty of religious feelings or affections Still 
others with little religious interest were attracted to the three faculty pr' 
chology and sought to reesubltsh Locke within the new framework, so 
Lockes emphasis on rcBeaion was taken to be the bean of the intellectual 
faculty, and from this ume on Locke was used to support the disciplinary 
theories of education on a secular as well as a religious basis 
Whatever the motivations, the faculty psychology began to receive im 
poftant attention following the publication of works by Reverend Asa Burton 
in Vermont m 1824. In the 1830 s and 1840 s orthodox religionists, liberal 
religionists, and transcendenuhsts took up the faculty psychology until it 
became the dominant academic psychology of the day President Jeremiah 
Day of Yale, President Asa Mahan of Obcrlm, Professor Albert Tajkt 
Bledsoe, Professor Henry P Tappan of New York University, Professor 
Thomas C Upham of Bowdoin, President Francis Wayland of Brown 
President Noah Porter of Yale, and President James McCosh of Pnncctoo 
were a few of the outstanding academicians who embraced and promoted the 
faculty psychology and gave it great power m the educational world through 
most of the nineteenth century 


Faculty psychology was especially important as providing the basic jusufica 
lion for mental disciplmc as the supreme method m college educauon and 
for giving first place to the classics, mathematics, and philosophy as the 
scnual content of a liberal education It was used as a bulwark against admit 
ting new and useful studies to ibc college curriculum Of all the educational 
statements of the ume the one that most clearly dlustrates the operation d 
,h= faculty ptt chology as the basts for ntanul duc.pl, nc and dte preserved 
curnculum of tmcllcatul suites was Yale faculty repott of 1828 wfa* 
stated in the words of President Jeremiah Day 


The two great ^mts to be gamed m mteUectual culture, are the ^ 

dm /amimrr of the mmd espaadmg 
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The former of these js, perhaps, ihe more unportant of the t\NO A comnunJinc 
object, therefore, in a collegiate course, should be, to cal! mco daily and Meorous 
exercise the faculues of the student Hiose branches of study should be prescribed 
and those modes of instruction adopted, which arc best calculated to teadi the art 
of fixing the attention, directing the uain of thought, analyzing a subject pro- 
posed for invesUgation, following, with accurate discnminatjon, the course of 
argument, balancing nicely the evidence preiemed to the judgment, a« ahemng, 
elevating, and conuoUaig the imagination, arranging, with the treasures 
which memory gathers, rousing and guiding the powers of genius 
The great object of a collegiate education, preparatory to the study of a profes- 
sion, IS to go c that expansion and balance of the mental powers, those liberal and 
comprehensive views, and those fine proportions of character, which are not to 
be found in him whose ideas are always confined to one particular channel * 
What the proponents of the faculty psychology did, however, was to 
concentrate so exclusively on the micllectuai faculties that they almost forgot 
the faculties of feeling and the will They became so absorbed in training 
the miellcctual faculties that they began to assume and then to claim that 
rigorous training of the mind would be transferred to the other faculties and 
would develop sound moral character and the proper motivations to conduct 
and action They became so concerned with scholarly knowledge and mental 
discipline that they neglected and even argued against preparation for living 
in a real world as a proper goal for educauon It took the political, economic, 
and social pressures of the next hfiy years and a new kind of behavioral 
psychology and experimental philosophy before the faculty psychology was 
removed from its central role in defining the goals and content of American 
education 


THE GROWTH OP ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 


Significant developments occurred in the early nmeteenth century that changed 
die character of organized knowledge and thus began a fundamental rcvoJu 
non m the character of higher education and eventually of secondary educa 
tjon One of the most notable of these changes was what happened to the 
academic discipline known as philosophy” Another important development 
was the alignment of attitudes toward the role of knowledge in education 
and the role of an intellectual class jn society Some thought of know ledge as 
a means of self-cultivation for an intellectual chie, oilicrs saw knowledge at 
a potent fare for pracucal usefulness for the improvement of sociciy in 
I cn^I, and for the welfare of the common people m particular Aristocrauc 
gentility was confronted with social rcsponability as ideals of education, and 
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the conflict of these ideals reserberated through academic halls and public 
forums 


Philosophy 

From the medieval days of a revival of micrcst m Aristotelian thoughL 
philosophy had been thought of alternately as the “queen of the sciences 
or as the “handmaiden of theology” The cightccnth-ccntury Enlightenment 
had made great strides in freeing philosophy from its apron strings that held 
It tied to the supernatural interests of theology and religion The philoso- 
phers ’ of Enlightenment thought had turned the attention of philosophy to 
nature and to science as the key to the unlocking of the mysteries of the 
natural world Thus, a large part of philosophy came to be known as “natural 
philosophy," which meant a spcculati%c and scientific mvcsugaiion of natural 
laws in realms that would today be classified largely under physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, and geology 

From about 1750 to 1820 the dominant attention to philosophy in American 
colleges had been divided between “natural philosophy” and “moral philoso- 
phy" Natural philosophy was devoted to the physical sciences, and moral 
philosophy was the term applied to the whole range of political, economic, 
legal, and social insutuuons of man, or what we today would call generally 
the social sciences These divisions of philosophical interest could clearly be 
seen m the interests of Franklin’s American Philosophical Society, tn ib® 
proposals by Jefferson for reform of the curriculum of the College of 
ham and Mary in i 779 ' m the writings on philosophy by Samuel John 
son in the 1 / 5 ®** 1760’s Natural philosophy received a great boost from 

the growth of interest in science promoted by such leaders in the Rcvoluuooary 
period as David Riitcnhousc, astronomer and mathematician, Joseph Pncstic), 
chemist, Benjamin Rush, physician, and Thomas Cooper, chemist and presi 
dent of the University of South Carolina Natural philosophy was on 
way to being thoroughly secularized and concerned with dcvclopmg compr^ 
hensive and encyclopedic theories and natural laws concerning the opet^ 
uon^f the universe, physical phenomena, and human nature. 

*^0 interest in scientific observation and scientific method did not cease, 
m fact. It was enormously accelerated m the first half of the nineteenth cco 
wry, but philosophy lost its touch with science Under the influence of the 
faculty psychology, philosophy dropped its interest m natural philosophy 
and turned to “mcnul philosophy” It turned its attention from mvesugauoo 
of nature to mtrosp«i.oa of the human mind Philosophy forsook the out 
Mttrd world far the del.ghtj o£ the mner rp.r.t In the tSro’s, tSjo’s, and 

L t “"‘“T a “1 ps)choIogy by the Scottish phdosopli) 

«^n^ntal tdealism, the mam divisions of phdosophy becaia' 
“"‘I Ph-losophy Mental phtlorophy referred f 

martly to the faculty of reason or mtellect. and moral phdosophy roro=<J “ 
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the faculties of feeling and will Mental or jmdlectua! philosophy uas demoted 
10 exploring the intricacies of consciousness, perception, mcraor), judgment 
and imagination through logic and metaphysics, and moral philosophy 
dropped its concern with political economy, history, and law and turned to 
the role of the will and of feelings m moral conduct and action For three 
decades prior to the Civil War many textbooks on mental and moral phito»- 
phy were written by such college professors and presidents as Francis Way 
land of Brown hlark Hopkins of Williams Frederick Beasley of the Col 
lege of Philadelphia Thomas C Uphara of Bowdom, Asa Mahan, Francis 
Bowen of Harvard, Laurens P Hickok of Union College, Joseph Haven, 
Henry N Day, and Noah Porter of Yale Supernaturalism had achieved a 
firm grip m philosophy, from which ji did not extricate itself unul the prag 
rnatic revolution of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries At tiic 
same time natural philosophy was taken over by the sciences 

Natmal Sciences 

Meanwhile, howe^cr, the interest m the natural world continued and speeded 
up as new and fascinating strides were made m the physical sciences ( natural 
philosophy ) and in the biological soences ( natural history ) Great masses 
of information were accumulated and classified in an ever widening and 
growmg field Under the impetus of such expansion of knowledge the fields 
of science gradually became more specialized A professor of natural philoso* 
phy like Benjamin SiKiman of Vale could take the whole range of natural 
knowledge for hts field at the opening of the nincietnih century, but by 
lire 1830 8 a scientist would have to be a chemist, a physicist, a geologist, a 
botanist, or a zoologist, if he were to keep up with his speaalizauon 
By the beginning of the nmcccenth century, the natural sacnccs had al 
ready firmly taken root on the American scene The American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences had been founded in 17S0 to promote iniercsi and knowl 
edge m natural history, medicine, maihcmaucs astronomy, meteorology, 
geography, the arts, agrjcuhurei manufacture commerce, and indeed the 
whole gamut of literary, intellectual, and useful knowledge Yet much of 
what writing and research was in evidence had been the work of men sviiose 
interest in science was largely ayocauonal Thus Benjamin Franklins out 
standing experiments with clccincuy were earned on between 17^6 and ly^ 
only in addition to his principal work as sutesman author, and editor The 
research for Thomas Jefferson s Nates oa the State of Virginia (i/'iy) 
representing probably the earliest scicnufic survey of a region published in 
the United States, was also underraken while Jefferson engaged m the work 
of state So it was with most of the sciences Country planters, minuter^ 
businessmen, and physicians were the men who produced Americas iniual 
contributions in Ixjuny geology, astronomy and physics To be siu^ there 
was a great deal of dependence upon European s^diolarship Furthermore, 
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there was liule specialization, the presailing belief holding that not enough 

\s as known in any oac field to warrant conccnirauon i j 

I£ this amateur interest saw conunuing growth during the carl> dccaccs 
o£ the nmciecnth century, it was mcrcasingl) complemented by the dcsclop' 
ment o£ professional scholarship m the field A number of historian base 
marked the launching of Benjamin SiWimiHS American Journal of Science 
and Arts in i 8 i 3 as the beginning o£ profess onal saence in America in 
any case, the half century toUowing that date witnessed any number of sig 
mficant developments m that dirccuon Much of the work, to be sure, simp v 
represented compiling, fact gaihermg, dcs^nbing, and classifying These were 
the years of the first precise and extensive coast and geodetic surveys, the year* 

ofj J Audubon s remarljible work in ornithology and Louis J R \gassi^ 

pioDccrmg research m geology and zoology The state governments sponsor 
state surveys and the federal government sponsored wide varying expert 
uons bv land and sea. In 1846 Congress chartered the Smithsonian Instituuo^ 
with physicist Joseph Henry as ns head Through his wise and efficient ad 
ministration the Losutution became a primary agency for disseminating 
scientific informauon rather than the limited museum and oddity collection 
which many of the founding congressmen had envisioned The rapid*) 
developmg mdustnal system vigorously stimulated mvcsugations with po** 
siblc practical consequences, and the steady rise m the number of patents 
documented the skill of American mventors 
Professional associauons expanded, and new ones were formed, noubly th® 
American Medical Assooauon in 1847 A milestone, perhaps, was the foun^ 
ing of the American Associauon for the Advancement of Saence m 
Sacntific subjeas received increasing attenuon not only in. secondary schools 
and colleges, but also m popular Icaurcs and forums The Amcncaa Soac^ 
for thcDilIusion of Useful Knowledge (1836), the csublishmcnt of roercanul'* 
and mechanics Ubrancs, the Lowell In^mte lectures, and the lyceum 
mcDt were all gready stimulated and nourished by the growing intcr®^ ^ 
natural saence. Generally, i£ die age failed to produce any outstanding men 
of saence, the groundwork was being laiH for future creative thought. 

A persistent question arose, of course, coacerning the relation of ail the 
saenufic knowledge to the supernatural concerns of the religionists in ma.®' 
taming the authority of the Biblical story of the ongm of the world and 
CTcaturcs Enhghtenmcat naturalists like Thomas Cooper had seen no 
m try mg to reunite science and religion, and some religionists opposed the 
vv^lc idea of scientific mvcsugatioa by damning it as contribunng to i®* 
fidehtv But many, if not most, wnters boJi sacntific and religious tned to 
show dm there was no essential confiict. Prominent among the saai®f 
who took Ais posmoa were Benjamm SiUunan, Loms Agassiz, James 
Dan^ and Asa Gray Ministers hkc Horace Bushncll argued that saccc® 
simply coafinned the truths of religion The head-on conflia between sae®^ 
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and religion was largely poapoDtd dddI ihe battles over csolution in ibe 
later nmeteenth cemurv • 

The Social Sciences 

Asscrung their independence of moral phdoiophy, history and polmcal 
economy were the most active disciplines m the field of the social sciences m 
the early national period The natio^istjc impulses of the Rcioluuonary ^Var 
turned the attention of historians to the history of the American states and 
to biographies of national leaders Many of them believed tliat iiistory should 
promote attitudes of patriotism and republicanism among citizens and school 
children Promment among these were Theodore Paikct and George Ban 
croft In the middle decades other phases of the development of the New 
World were explored by Wilham H Prescott who chronicled the role of the 
Spanish, and Francis Parkman did the same for the French In political 
economy some authors, like John McVickar of Columbia, followed Adam 
Smith and portrayed the glories of economic individualism, laisscz fairc capi 
talism, free trade, and the opeif market of competition as appropriate to the 
new nation Others like Mathew Carey, Henry Carey, and Frederick List 
protested against Malthusian doctrmesof natural law in which disease, star, 
and famines were looked upon as natural remedies for overpopulation and 
urged the use of the state as an agency for economic planning through pro* 
tecuve tarilTs and a managed currency in order to achieve a better soucty 
that Mould sene the welfare of all 

The Humamttes 

The humanise tradition with ns continuing interest in the classical languaye 
and literature retained a strong hold on academic loyalties The humanists 
eagerly embraced the new faculty psychology as a philosophical justification 
for a large place in the college curriculum for the classics as unique instru 
ments for menial discipline. The roost serious battle the classical humanists 
iiad to fight in the early nineteenth century was against the modern languages 
and literature Retaining their interest m European culture the classical 
humanists looked with disdain upon the rising upstarts in English, French, 
and German French received a great stimulus in the Enlightenment phase 
of the Revolutionary sympathy for France, ami German received greater at 
tention m the new regard for German idealism among the scholars who 
were attracted to the German universities At Harvard George Ticknor, Ed 
ward Everett, George Bancroft, Joseph Green Cogswell, Charles Follen, and 
Charles Beck all joined a clamor to have the modern languages given an equal 
recognition in the curriculum along with the classics, but they made only a Iiiile 
headway Meanwhile a new interest m Engbsfa as the language of America 
was promoted by the pioneering work of Noah Webster The classical ho 
manists grudgingly gave way to the mixleni languages only when they came 
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to see them as allies m holding the fort of cultural ’ and humanistic studies 
against the onslaught of the sciences, technology, and other useful subjects 
The lines of bailie were being formed that were to last for a hundred yc 
to the present The genteel tradition’ held its ground witli argument m 
favor of mental discipline, knowledge was valuable for its own sake and tor 
the cultivation of the mental and moral faculties The ideal of aristocratic 
gentility required quiet and scholarly pursuit of language, history, art, an 
music as the marks of an educated gentleman The idealist and transcendenta 
philosophies and the romantic literature of the early nineteenth century 
glorified this ideal as portrayed by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
In opposition to the refinements of culture” appropriate to an intellectual 
elite were heard voices saying that knowledge should be useful m promoting 
nationalism, utilitarianism, and democracy Knowledge should be , 

in order to achieve nauonaltsoc American loyalties and patriotism It shou 
be pursued as a preparation for a life of work in a business and commercia 
society as a means of improving the aru of manufacturing, commerce, agn 
culture, and mechanics This aim would be useful to the individual as a 
of getting ahead and to society as a means of improvmg the production 0 
goods and services Knowledge should also be widely disseminated among the 
people m order to enable them to perform ihcir duties in a republican an 
democratic society where welfare depends upon the knowledge and en 
hghicnment of the people at large An aristocratic intellectual elite might 
have been appropriate to the Old World but not to the New Knowledge 
should be pursued for the purposes of improving the lot of the common 
man Such arguments as these helped to expand the study of the sciences and 
technologies m many higher msututions and in some secondary schools The 
scicnufic and technical studies were admitted grudgingly, however, and were 
often assigned positions of inferiority in comparison with the older ho 
manities They were not to win their way to a position of equality or superiority 
until the industrialization and democratization of America had made f^^ 
greater strides m the later nineteenth century 


THE GROUND SWELL OF DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 

The conflict of ideas about the proper role of knowledge just mcntioncjl 
reflected broader currents of thought that were sweeping the country Detail 
need not be mentioned here because the broad pattern has been describe 
m connection with the discussion of pohucal. economic, and religious tr«>® 
in Chapter 5 All that can be done here is to bring some of the basic idect 
into perspective that will relate them to the ideas and practices of educa 
non The recurring theme that runs through American social thought of tb= 
early period is the gradual advance of democratic ideals against the rugged 
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defenses of Mstocracy The doctnnal winds of naturalism and supcrnatural- 
ism could alternately require tacking to windward or running free, bur the 
people sc«ned to find the ude of democracy running cser more strongly 
in their direcuon Public education m the form of common schools for all 
the people itas one of the craft that tool advantase of the strongly running 
tide of democracy. 

The eighteenth-century Enlightenment found expression in America m the 
ideas of progress and humanitanantsm as expressed by Tom Paine, Philip 
Frenau, Joel Barlow and a dozen others The ideas of cquahty and democracy 
were immortally expressed by JdJersoo 10 the Declaration of Independence 
The theory of consent of the governed shifted from the fedcrai theology and 
the covenant of the religious congregauon to the secular basis of the compact 
of the people m the federal and state constitutions From the 1820's onward 
the new creed of democracy was the dignity and worth of the “coroinon 
man ” 

The heart of the impact of the European Enlightenment on America lay 
in the notion of progress which gradually began to pervade American demo- 
cratic thought in the late eighteenth century. Tiie protection of the oceans, 
the distance from powerful neighbors, huge tracts of ferule land, and the 
development of an independent yeomanry had since colonial times nurtured 
republican and equalitarian ideas The keynote of souety, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, was the ideal of a free individual, possessed of natural 
rights guaranteed him by the Constituuon, parucipaung in the shaping of 
his own political desimy, and $ub)ect in the quest for fortune only to the 
imrcstrained operation of nacural laivs Now, m die early nineteenth centur), 
the European Enhgluenment richly fcruJizcd the rcois of this democratic 
ideology. 

The new docuine, growing out of the rationalism of John Locke, the 
utilitarianism of Jeremy Bcntliam, and the humaniiananism of the French 
pktlotopket, optimistic^y proclaimed the dawn of a new era for mankind 
Through his reason— through rauonal treatment of his problems— man could 
achieve greater happiness and prosperity than he had ever known Science 
and political democracy were to be the great tools for the fulfillment of these 
aspirations With it, man's perfectibility was mdefinue, its limitation, as the 
French philosopher Condorcei had wnittn, was the duration of the g^ohe 
upon which nature had placed man Differences between men were mini 
mized In die struggle for perfection the accent was on man and mankind 
This was the faith of dynamic democracy. 

Out of this faith emerged a new oonoeptton of the comman man As the 
ideals of the Enlightenment joined the ideals of the frontier, the farmer^ 
the mechanics, and the laborers— the nocn whom President Jackson called 
“the bone and sinew of the country" — came w symbolize America Gradu- 
ally, the literature of die bbontes" and of the Democratic Party began to 
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speak o£ the people in romantic tones sugj^csting an ideal socict) 
c\act measure of the progress of civilization, wrote Democrat George Ban 
croft, IS the degree in which the intelligence of the common mind h^ 
prevailed over wealth and brute force, in other words, the measure of the 
progress of civilization is the progress of the people America, as the 
French traveler Michel Chevalier observed, was rapidly becoming “csscnualJy 
and radically a dcmocraq, not m name merely, but m deed ’ 

This democratic ideology during these years was also closely associated 
with the Protestant Christian ethic ‘The Americans,’ wrote Alexis c 
TocqucviIIc, combine the notions of Christianity and of liberty so intimate y 
in their minds that it is impossible to make them conceive the one without 
the other ” Thus, if the Americans had seen fie to disestablish their re 
ligion, It was certainly not for bek of interest m religion Sunday laws v'crc 
still in elTect and observed in most pbccs Church attendance remained m 
fashion, ministers conunued as important public figures, and religion re 
tamed a greater financial support voluntarily than it ever had before under 
compulsion Even the new sctcniisis generally accepted Christianity, and mo« 
saw their findings completely m accord with the earlier teachings of the 
Bible 

Richard Hildreth, the historian, m his Theory oj Morals m 1S44 arguw 
that the progress of morality depends upon the progress of knowledge and 
upon the sentiment of benevolence whereby man is motivated to good acts. 
Here IS a conunuauon of the secularization of morals that had been so much 
a part of Franklins effort to msull habits of virtue but without rcligio*^ 
sancuons Knowledge and cducauon are so important because they enable 
man to make better judgments concerning the proper course of conduct 10 
be pursued The people can think for themselves as well as govern fo'’ 
themselves provided they arc relieved from pam and suffering and degrada 
tion through the reform of social insiituuons Simply preaching to pcoP ^ 
or cnjommg them to be good or cuhivaung their moral faculties will ocA 
achieve true morality, only the development of mans imclligcncc and the 
reform of his msmutions will accomplish this end A moral society cannoj 
be attained by the dictation or leadership of a few but only by the general 
enlightenment of all the people, and they arc capable of such enlightenment 
Sirmhar oudooks were expressed by Jacksonian Democrats m the 1830s and 
1840 s peculiarly well expressed by Walt Whitman m his prose as newspaper 
editor and m his poetry as singer of the democrauc faith m the commoB 
man 

In reply spokesmen for the propertied and pnvdeged classes kept up > 


runmng barrage against the spokesmen for democracy Alexander HamJw^ 
the Hartford Wits, Fuher Ames, and the Federalists m general attael-“ 
Jeffersonian republicans as resolutionazies mtent on destroying propett), « 
eeney, and morality Chief Jnsuec John Marshall upheld the tnvioIabJuy 
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CONFLICTING CONCEPTIONS 
OF EDUCATION 


THO^^AS JEFFERSON S BtU for the More General Diffiuwn of Knoul 
edge stiinds as a landmark m the history of cducauonal ihouthi (see 
PP 9i*W) Holding that the most eiTecuve safeguard against political 
tyranny is to illuminate, as far as practicable, the mmds of the people at 
large," Jelferson proposed a system of free public schools winch would (i) 
give every cliild in die commonwealth a basic elementary education, and (a) 
give the brightest children the chance to continue on through sccondaiy 
school and the unncrsity With this system Je/Tcrson hoped not only to 
provide for the general enlightenment of the citizenry, but also to avui 
the state of those talents which nature has sown as liberally among the 
poor as the rich, but which perish without use, if not sought for and cul' 
liMted” Taken with its provisions for public support and control, the bill 
actually anticipated much of cite course of educational reform during the 
first half century of the republic. 

JclTcrson’s bill, however, did not pass the Virginia Icgisbturc m 1779. nor 
did Virginia adopt anything like it at any time before the Civil War These 
latter facts offer another due to tlic educational thought of this period Amen 
cans were by no means of a single mind hfany opposing conceptwat vied 
for acceptance, and iJic conflicts concerning them were often bitter and pro- 
longed Such issues as universal education versus education for the few, tax 
support versus private support, state conirol versus local or church conirol. 
election versus prescription, and dozens of others were m the forefront of 
public discussion throughout the first half of die nineteenth ceniur), aid 
many were by no means solved even after ibyj \ct ilicrc can be no denying 
that out of this clash of ideas emerged a new svKcm of educational ibougbi 
189 
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and practice By and large, ideals of the common school, the high school, the 
state uni\ersity, and normal school were ail products of the period They 
provided a distinctive American educational ideal which has endured to the 
present time 

EARLY DEMANDS FOR EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNTTY 

Universal Elementary Education 

Umvcrsal education and pohltcal enlightenment. The necessity of general 
literacy and enlightenment in a republican society was vigorously advanced 
both m France and America during the late eighteenth and early ninctcendi 
centuries Soon after the French Revolution leaders such as Mirabcau and 
Tallyrand proposed sweepmg educational reforms to the newly organized 
Constituent Assembly Both urged the poliucal necessity of universal primary 
instruction throughout France In 1792 the philosopher Condorcet presented 
to the National Assembly hts Report on the General Organization of Public 
Instruction m which he argued that only through universal education could 
citizens be taught effectively to enjoy their rights and fulfill their rcsponsibih 
ties 

In the United States, although the ideal appeared only sporadically at fifs^* 
It soon entered mto the thinking of many prominent persons As early as 
178^ Benjamin Rush, prominent Philadelphia physician and man of affairs, 
proposed a plan for universal national education m the values and obligations 
of republican citizenship Similar ideas were advanced by James Sullivan, a 
New England jurist, in 1788, by Robert Coram, a Delaware author in 179*’ 
and by Nathaniel Chipman, federal judge of the district of Vermont, m i79i 
When the American Philosophical Society in 1796 offered a prize for an 
educational plan best designed to meet the needs of the infant republic, the 
two winning essays also embodied this noUon of universal msiructioo Not 
wiihsiandmg the fact that none of these plans was put mto pracucc, they 
had begun to make real the very important relationship between self govern 
ment and public enlightenment * 

Whilc it IS difficult to csumati: the circulation o£ the plans themselves, it 
IS clear that the ideas they embodied received increasing voice foUovving the 
turn o£ the ccntuiy The vvrmngs o£ every one o£ the early Presidents fot 
example, revealed a deep interest in universal education as a bulvvarh ol 
republics insutuuons Washington mentioned it in his £areivcU address, 
'' “''“'““ter in his early years, Jefferson was a IifelonS 
supporter of educauon and aaually fathered the University of Virginia, and 
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Madison svrotc m 1S32 "A popular Goscmmani, without popular information, 
or ihc means or acquiring it, is but a Prologue to a farce or a Tragedj , or, 
perhaps both Knowledge wdl forever govern ignorance And a pcojilc who 
mean to be their own Governors, must arm themselves with ihe power winch 
knowledge gives ’ * 

As the movement to extend the sutfrage and liberalize politics progressed 
during the 1820 s and 1830’$, these demands received ever wider cnuiicutioa 
Morajver, the problem itself became more and more complex An inieili 
gent electorate was now far from the only need With the growth of the 
idea that any citizen could hold any public office/ or serve on juries, or in the 
militia, the dangers of ignorance only multiplied Furthermore, as political 
power gradually began to slip from their hands, many up])cr<!ass people came 
to realize that popular education was actually to their own advantage If 
the people were going to rule, they ought at least to rule well ^^ore than 
ever, the education of all was clearly the interest of all 
Universal education and nationabsm Closely related lo the above argu 
ment, and present in almost all of the early plans and proposals, was the in 
flucnce of nationalism on education Whereas much of the guiding purpose 
of colonial education had been preparation for religious orthodox), increas- 
ing emphasis was now placed on citizenship m and loyalty to a national 
slate The movement vvas by no means confined to the Kew World, u was 
m evidence in most of the ma/or nations of Western Europe Essentially, na 
tionalism demanded an education that would best enable citizens to help the 
nation realize its poliuca), social, and military aspirations 
Quite appropriately, then, most of these early proposals for republican 
education' embodied a conception of educaiion for painotism Benjamin 
Rush, for example, urged that schools carefully nurture m children a 
SUPREifE REGARD TO THEIR COUNTRY , Coram, Sullivan, and 
Chipman were equally vehement in their demand for universal inculcation 
of American and republican values All saw in education a prime means of 
cutting the cultural umbibcal cord which tied America to the Old World 
and of budding a vigorous new loyalt) to American institutions 
As the forces of nauonalism grew stronger m die early decades of the 
nineteenth century, so did the demands that the school exercise this patriotic 
duty When the great immigrations of the tSfi % and s ante, and st/mu 

latcd the development of nativism the argument vvas suosianualty reinforced 
Leaders began to fear the presence of brge bodies of foreigners whose habits 
of thought and living were incompatible with the Amtticsn way of lifc- 
Tlvcy felt that such persons could well challenge the very virility of the re- 
public, and gradual!), they began to call for some means of inculcating m 
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them the basic concepts and practices of republicanism An Amencamzin£ 
function of the school was clearly indicated. ‘ Shall these adopted citizens, 
asked Benjamin Labaree, President of Middlcbury College in Vermont,’ 
‘ become a part of the body poliuc, and 6rra supporters of hberal mstuuuons, 
or will they prove to our republic what the Goths and Huns were to the 
Roman Empire?” The answer for Labaree rested in large measure with the 
wisdom and fidelity of the teacher The schoolmaster was to be a master 
builder, and by degrees mold “these unprepared and uncongenial elements 
into “mtelligent, enterprising and liberal minded supporters of free in- 


stitutions 

Umvcnal cducauon and equality of opportunity. Coming principally from 
the labor groups m the cities, a third proposal involved the relationship of 
universal education to equality and equality of opportimity Generally* two 
aspects were involved m this educauonal concern of the workmgman First, 
viewing the effects of merchant and mdustrial capitalism on America s 
relatively fluid class system, he was concerned with the hardening of class 
lines and the growth of class cleavage Universal cducauon, he felt, could do 
much to offset this Second, in a society paying allegiance to econoiruc ut 
dtviduahsm, the workingman was parucularly concerned with mamtamiog 
equality of opportunity He felt that hu son, armed with the preparauon 
for individual success regarded as a direct result of education, could rise to 
the top of the socio-economic ladder despite humble beginnings It oQ die 
other hand, the half mysterious power bestowed by education was denied to 
the lower classes, republican equality would quickly vanish from Amcncan 
society 

Examples of this concern with universal, “republican’ education can be 
found throughout the early labor literature It was central m an extcnsi'C 
report on Pennsylvania s school system published by a jomt committee of 
Philadelphia workingmen in 1829 Nowhere, however, was it better expressed 
than m the wriungs of Robert Dale Owen, early leader of the New York 
workingmen’s movement Owen, with the failure of his communal expen 
ment at New Harmony, Indiana, had become more and more convmced that 
reform of the educauonal system was the only solid foundauon on which a 
more «tcnsivc reform program could rest. In the New York Workingmen'* 
Party he saw the opponunity to put his ideas mto effect Insistmg that the 
new party could do weU to concentrate on a few basic reforms rather than 
a widcsprc^, inarticulate program, Owen urged that a system of umvcrsal 
educauon be placed at the head of ,ts platform In April of 1830 he set hi* 
views before the public in a senes of six essays on PuMte Education* 
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Opening wiih ihc question W/iat tort of Bduamon u befuung a Re 
pubhc? Owen replied ‘ No system of education whidi embraces any thing 
less than the whole people ’’ Furthermore, republican cducanon would 
have to be not only opea to all, but equal to all It was here that Owen m 
corporated the most revolutionary aspects of his proposals On surveying ihc 
common day schools of New England, he found that true republican educa 
tton could not possibly exist “ if the children from these state schools 
arc to go every evening, the one to his wealthy parent’s soft carpetted drawing 
room, and the other to its poor father’s or widowed mother $ comfortless 
cabin, will they return the next day as friends and equals? He knows little 
of human nature who thinks they will In view of this, the only educauon 
which Owen saw as genuinely equal was one which provides for children 
at all limes, receiving them at the earliest age their parents chose to entrust 
them to the national care, feeding, clothing, and educating them, until the 
age of majority" In a system which provided all children with a common 
totality of cxpcncnce over a period of years, the republic should bestow 
an education befitting its ciuzenry 

As would be fairly obvious in a society where the family was as strong an 
institution as it was m America of 1830, such proposals stirred up a storm 
of controversy Furthermore, the average American workingman of 1830 
(bourgeois artisan producer that he was) really did not wane anything quite 
so radical for his children Rather, m the spirit of economic individualism, he 
would have preferred bestowing upon them the trappings of the classical 
education common among the upper classes Yet, even though Owen $ pro- 
posals became a poliucal football which split the New York labor movement 
wide open, they ehated a surprising degree of genuine interest They were 
copied fay Sixteen newspapers m their entirety and were cued with approval 
by many others Some of the rural periodicals are even reported to have given 
them kindly notices In scnsiuzing the workingman and the population at 
large to the need for universal education, they fortified the arguments from 
other sources Even more important, perhaps was the way in which their 
concepuon of equal republican education— in a somewhat modified form- 
entered into the thmking of educators and sutesmen 
Other demands for universal elementary education A number of other de 
mands which figured prominently m the arguments for universal elementary 
education bear brief mention at this point One commonly heard was that 
widespread schooling would raise the producuvity of the people, and thereby 
increase national prosperity This contention was widely used to convince 
taxpaying businessmen that k was to their own economic advantage to sup- 
port universal education Two other arguments stemmed principally from 
the urban life of the period One urged that universal educaaon would dumn- 
jsh crime, the other, that universal education would prevent poverty Roth 
were often used to bolster requests for appropnatjons to supfwrt «paQQ 
mg city school systems Finally, there were the arguments which held basic 
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educauon to be the natural right of every individual and further ojnccivcd it 
to be public duty to furnish such education to all children At a ume when the 
philosophy of natural rights was so widely accepted as a basic tenet of re 
publican poliucal thought, to establish education as a natural right associated 
w ith freedom of speech, conscience, assembly, or the press, or with natural eco- 
nomic laws was to add great strength to its cause 

The educators conceive an ideal common school. What was the csscnual 
element common to all of these demands^ Basically, it was this that the 
public school would have to undertake certam important social tasks which 
could no longer be haphazardly entrusted to the famdy, the church, or even 
simple participation in the hte of the community In effect, the school would 
now be entrusted with a responsibility mvoKing the very perpetuation and 
progress of the republic. Clearly, this was far different from the comparau'cl) 
secondary role which formal education had played in the life of colonial 
Amenca 

Gradually, educators m all parts of the Union began to conceive of a new 
kind of school — a school which would embrace the whole population h 
was to be a common school, not common m the European sense of a school 
for the common people, but common in a new sense of common to all ihe 
people “The Common School,” declared Bishop George W Doane to the 
legislature of New Jersey, is common not as inferior, not as the school for 
poor mens children, but as the light and air arc common”* Througl^ 
periodicals, memorials, pamphlets, and petiuons, educational reformers pressed 
this idea of a free school, open and available to nch and poor alike. J'Ot 
only was it to be free, so that no one would be excluded for inability to P^' 
tuiuon, but also it was to be of high quality, the equivalent of any msutution 
which could be privately established Obviously, if this free education were 
not of such quality , it w ould soon be uinted with the sugraa of pauper cdu 
cation and renounced by the proud and independent cmzcnry of a bcc 
republic 

It IS imporuni to note, however, that this nouon of “availability” was a 
verv posiuvc concept m the eyes of these educators Accepting the assumption 
that association will inevitably engender mutual respea and friendship 
^ong children, these men hoped that ihc common school would not only 
be open to all but also ujcJ by all The children of aU nauonahtics, rdigions, 
crci^ and economic Icscls would then base an opportunity to mix together 
m the wmmon schoolroom “ let the common school be made fit to eda 
cate all and Ut all send to it urged OrviUe Taylor in the New York 
Common School Assistant “This alone will secure an educauon for cveO 
one. and this u republican More than a\l-~this is duty « Two years btcr. 
m 18^9 a speaker before the Middlesex County .Usociauon for the Impro'-c 
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ment of Common Schools expressed all the opuirusm of this carlj faith when 
he declared; "1 svam to see the children of the rich and the poor sii down 
side by side on equal terms, as members of one family-a great brotherhood 
— deeming no one djsungmshed abosc the rest but the best scholar and the 
best boy— giving free and natural play to ihcir affections, at a time of life 
when lasting friendships arc often formed, and ivorldhncss and pndc, and envy 
have not yet alienated heart from heart " ^^It was urged that given such an asso* 
ciation in clnldhood, the diiTercnr groups in the community would forever 
have common memories, faith, and respea on which to build amicable rcla 
tionships 

Implicit in the notion of a school embracing the whole people was an idea 
of the private school as a competing factor inevitably detracting from the 
ideal. Kot only did the private school draw the children of the upper classes 
from the common school, but also their imerest and finanaal backing ‘The 
spirit of private, select schools," 11 rote Orville Taylor in 1837, ‘‘is a spine 
directly opposed to the FREE, EQUAL spint of our Institutions " * It could 
only, he continued, weaken and bring into disrepute the public school Bur 
how, III a free economy, could this compeution be quelled^ Certainly, force 
£ul suppression was in direct opposition to an individualist-capitalist system 
Rather, the answer lay m making (he common schools of such high quality 
that even those who could afford them would not use the private schools 
Opposition to universal education. Pressure for universal education, while 
widespread, was by no means without exception. As a matter of fact m many 
areas, especially rural ones, it was weak or ml. Some citizens undoubtedly 
Viewed mass education as “agrarianism” or “socialism” calculated to disturb 
the traditional class arrangements of society. Others argued dial all education 
demanded leisure— a fact which made universal education an impossible goal 
for all but the upper classes For still others, "booklarnin” was simply not 
important for the great body of the people. . . children," wrote a corre- 
spondent to the Raleigh (North Carolina) Regfr/ei in 1829, ‘‘should pass their 
days in the cotton patch, or at the plow, or m the cornfield, instead of being 
mewed up in a school house, where ihcy are learning nothing ... I hope 
you do not conceive it at all necessary, that everybody should be able to read, 
ivrite, and apher." * 

Much of this opposition, hovrever, must be seen as opposition to universal 
public education rather than to universal education per re. In other words, 
many of those opposed readily admitted, lor instance, that everyone in a re 
public ought to be educated, but they steadfastly maintained tliat only paupers 
should attend school at public expense. To educate all in public facilities was 
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a blatant abrogation of the most fundamental natural rights of private prop- 
erty Others, also believing in universal education, )ct continued to view it 
as a distinctively religious rather than a public function As such, ihc> were 
vchemendy opposed to the common school idea In 1845, for example, the 
Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey expressed alarm tliat llic “race of ureligious 
and infidel youth, such as may be expected to issue from public schools, 
deteriorating more and more, with revolving years will not be fit to sustain 
our free instituuons” Only as churches of every denomination opened 
schools, to be paid for by prorating ux funds, did the Synod see a way out 
of the problem Others, particularly foreign language groups like the Ger- 
mans in Ohio or Pennsylvania, deeply feared that public schools would de 
prive their youngsters of both the language and customs of the older culture, 
patterns which might well be passed on in private schools. 


Equably of Further Educational Opportunity 
The demand for academics Just before the end of the Revolution Samuel 
Phillips and his brother John drew up a proposed consutuuon for a school 
at Andover which would provide the more practical kind of secondary cdu 
cauon so emphatically urged by Franklm According to this document, the 
Phillips brothers planned to ‘ lay the foundations of a public free SCHOOL 
or ACADEMY for the purpose of mstruCTiug Youth, not only in English 
and Latin Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and those Sciences, wherein they 
arc commonly taught, but more espcaaliy to learn them the GREAT END 
AND REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING”” By offermg such a course, « 
was hoped that many more youngsters would be given an opportunity to re 
ceivc an education m skills and knowledge that would be useful (i^-, 
often than not, that would increase their earning capacity in the business 
world) and practical The course was to be open to all who could meet the 
modest tuition charges 


The proposals of the Phillips brothers were among the first of a veritable 
avalanche of similar plans advanced during the next half century In cRcO, 
all aimed at opening up secondary educational opportunity to increasing 
numbers of people, csp«ially those of the middle class With the growing 
need for persons trained m busmess and commercial skills, such plans couW 
not help but find ferule sod m which u, take roou Of the great wealth of 
PO'ntcd out the relationships between 
the academy ideal and the unique conditions of American life quite as « 
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pUctly as an address by the Reverend Ednard Hncheoe!., President of 
Amherst College, lo 18^5 

Hitchcock saw the academical plan of education as peculiarly «ell adapted 
to the genius, character, and govcmmcnc of the United States In allowme 
youth of both sexes and of escry class to pursue an elevated course of in- 
strucuon” in whateser branches of sac/ice or htcraturc they chose, and for 
as long as they wished, and m enabling youngsters who aimed at the profes- 
sions to prepare themselves for colleges, the academy both reflected and con 
tributed to Amencaa freedom The fact that it was privately established and 
supported was typical of American freedom from government interference 
. a free and intelligent people prefer to have the control of so important 
a business thcmscKcs . The fact that academics represented all shades 
of religious opinion well reflected the American pattern of disestablishment 
and religious freedom The freedom of choice among subjects Jifvcwise re 
fleeted American economic individualism Inasmuch as “each man is in a 
great measure the architect of bis own future and character . he will ape 
consent to have others lefl him what course of study he shall adopt, and how 
far he shall pursue it." Finally, m a newly developing nation Hitchcock saw 
the need for schools closely conforming to the everyday wants of society These, 
he realized, would of necessity be diverse “Hence, m a country like ours," 
he concluded, “where every grade of society exists, from the well established 
organization of the Atlanuc coast, to the log cabin of the back woodsman, we 
stand in need of a corresponding grade of literary mstituuons for the great 
mass of the people " Thus, he saw the local private academy as an initituuon 
able easily to adapt to local situauons, a school uniquely designed to meet the 
special needs of nineteenth-ccntury America 

ilie demand for free secondary education As has been pointed out earlier, 
the great educational demand of the early nineteenth century was the demand 
for universal elementary schooling Ycr, many saw along with feijerson that 
a republic could not long flourish merely by virtue of a generally enlightened 
electorate. Wise and skilled social, political, and economic leadership was also 
indispensable Only, houeser, as such leadership represented a “natural aris- 
tocracy of virtue and talent ' rather than a rigid aristocracy of ivealch and 
birth did these early republicans think the best interests of the new society 
might be scr\ed 

The free, universal common school system was to be the first leg in a pro- 
gram for producing such leadership Yet, early m the century leaders began 
to sec an element of incongruity xn following this free common education 
With a private academy s)stcm, for simply by virtue of ns tuition charges 
the academy excluded many qualified candidates who might otherwise have 
become effective leaders Labor groups and educational reformers w ere quick 
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10 point this out, labeling the academtes “class” institutions for the instruction 
of “the rich ” Gradually, in pursuit of the Jeffersonian ideal, educational think 
ing began to carry the unmistakable signs of concern for equality of further 
cducauonal opportunity for all This latter goal was to be achieved by estab- 
lishing higher public schools, by building additional rungs on an educational 
ladder capable of carrying a highly competent student from the elementary 
school, through the secondary school, and ultimately to the university at 
public expense 

Beginning about 1820, pressures for free secondary education appeared in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and various other cities in New England, 
the Midwest, and the South That the republican ideal of equal educational 
opportunity was present in most of them 1$ clear On the other hand, this 
line of reasoning by no means exhausted the arguments Another powerful 
reason, for example, was that academics and high schools would exercise a 
beneficial influence on common schools A lecturer before the American 
Insmute of Instruction m 1S31 suggested at least three ways m which such 
an influence might be exerted (1) by raising educational standards in the 
community, and by educaung people to the necessity of good schools, (2) by 
removing older students from the common schools, thus allowing more space 
and attention to younger children, and (3) by providing a steady source of 
well trained teachers for the common schools “ Still another argument urged 
that high schools kept youngsters at home under parental influence rather 
than away at boarding schools which tended to subject youngsters to all sorts 
of temptations Others discussed the general well being which would accrue 
to the state through the extension of high school education Finally, a host of 
arguments paralleled the many advanced in favor of universal coromoo 
education 


The demand for free higher education. In many respeas, the arguments 
favoring the opportunity for qualified young men (and later women) to 
attend colleges and universities without cost closely paralleled those at the 
Krandary level In fact, as one views the various rungs of the educauonal 
ladder during this period, there appears a tremendous confusion of terms and 
patransjn many states and localities the words "academy,” ‘ seminary,” and 
allege referred to insiituttons furnishmg much the same education but 
oUermg, perhaps, somewhat different aeaderaie degrees or diplomas In some 
localmes thiy sverc used interchangeably When some of the svestetn state 
umsetsmes began, their eurticnla svent clnselv similar, ■£ not inferior, to the 

ff Thn’.rr'" ““““pneary New England secondary schooU In hgbt 
of this, tt ts not ddEcnlt to see how ffte .deal of an artst^racy of v.rtne and 
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talent would necessitate equal opportunity m colleges and unisersines as vveJ] 
as m secondary schools The notion was not onlj present m Jefferson’s plan 
for the Vni\enny ot Vjrgtnia, it also prosidcd much of the force behind the 
establishment of most of our great state universities 
One of the most outspoken proponents of this rather revolutionary con 
ception of higher education was Philip Lmdslejr, President of the University 
of Nashville Lmdslcy, a native of New Jersey and a graduate of Princeton, 
assumed the presidency of Cumberland College (latex the University of 
Nashville) m 1835 He came to Tenncs«ee at acme when the highiv dynamic 
frontier society was just beginning to shovv signs of its subsequent evolution 
into a stratified plantation society after the manner of the Old South Anxious 
to retain the ways and spirit of democracy, Lmdslcy pressed for a system of 
education which would provide continuing support for republican mstitu 
tions His inaugural address at Cumberland is indicative of this effort for the 
next twenty five years Proceeding along much the same logic as his con 
temporary, Jefferson, Lindsley argued A free government, like ouw, cannot 
be maintained except by an enlightened and virtuous people " Like Jefferson, 
he concluded that this could only be accompbshed by combmiog an intelligent 
electorate with a wise leadership Only as higher edursuona) opportunity was 
provided to the whole people could this latter end be accomplished Thus, he 
urged “ raise up colleges among yourselves, and you reduce the charges 
of a liberal education so considerably that hundreds and thousands can imme 
cliately avail themselves of their aid Not only all the micldling classes of 
ciUEcns, but enterprising youth of the poorest families may contrive to enter 
the lists of honourable competition wuh the richest Such is the peculiar 
genius and excellence of our republican msutuuons, that, moral and mental 
worth IS the surest passport to distinction ’ What better statement in cduca 
tional terms of Jefferson s ideal anstocracy of virtue and talent? 

Lmdslcy was far from alone m his views Increasing support came from 
leaders in the more established univcrsilies of the Northeast One of the most 
important figures among this latter group was Francis ^VayJand, President of 
Brown University from 1827 to 1855 On the lecture platform, in pamphlets, 
and m textbooks, Wayland was a vigorous enue of uadiiionalism in higher 
education An address delivered in Scbcnecrady in 1854, offers an excellent 
example of his views on the problems at hand ** ‘Shall we,’ he inquired, 
having educated the whole people up to a certain pome, giving to all equal 
advantages for self-development, then reverse our whole system, and bestow 
the advantages of biglier cducauon only upon the few? ’ His answer was 

»*LeRoy; H4!sfx («J ) TifiVor\so)PMpU»isler OJ3 (Philidelphxa Lippxncwt iSW) 
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decidedly negative Only as the benefits of higher education were widely 
disseminated through the community would the colleges and universities 
truly serve republican ideals 

Another demand for the extension of higher education grew out of the 
development of religious dcnominaiionabsm In many ways it was even more 
powerful than republican ideals m securing the enlargement of college oppor 
tunity for the people The movement itself received sharp impetus from the 
Great Awakening Denied stale support after the separation of church and 
state had been achieved, the various sects and religious groups were more 
intent than ever on perpetuaung their peculiar doctrinal creeds One obvious 
way of domg this was to tram spirited, vigorous ministers who would carry 
on the critical task of proselyting, and it was to the colleges that these groups 
looked for the accomplishment of this end The Ministry ' declared the 
Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological ^ucation at the 
West, IS Gods instrumentality for the conversion of the world Colleges and 
seminaries arc God s means of training up a learned and efficient Ministry 
Once again higher education was looked upon as a means of providing com 
raunity leadership, and especially m the ease of the more popular sects, oppor 
tunity was to be offered to alV who were called, whether of higher or 
humble origin 

Brief mention should also be made here of the rather concerted, but un 
successful attempts to secure a national university during this period Pro* 
posals for such an insuiution were particularly strong in the thirty years 
following the Revolution and then again during the fifteen years immc 
diatcly before the Civil War For many, a national university would not only 
serve the purpose of educational equality, but also would be a prime means 
of furthering the spirit of American nationalism Undoubtedly this was m 
Washington s mind wRcn he recommended the establishment of a nauonal 
institution where the youth or young men from different parts of tb® 
United States would be assembled together, and would by degrees discover 
that there was not that cause for those jealousies and prejudices which 
part of the Union had imbibed against another part- President 

Adams, Madison Monroe, and John Quincy Adams all advanced similar 
proposals during their administrations, while the effort of Jefferson to transfer 
the whole faculty of the College of Geneva Switzerland, to the United States 
as the nucleus for a nauonal university were notable and excited widespread 
mtcrcst. 

Opposmon to cq^lity ot further cducauon. As has been indicated the pres- 
sure for free further educauou was b, no means as widespread nor as suong 
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as the pressure for utuvcrsal crementary education. One might then justly 
expect that the opposition to these proposals tvould be comparatively weaker, 
and such was the ease. Nevertheless, the beginnings of arguments opposing’ 
equality of further education were tlcfinitcly m evidence, and they clearly 
presaged the more vehement attacks which were destined to come a half 
century later when the whole problem came to the fore. 

Needless to say, all of the arguments which were advanced in opposiuon 
to the common school idea were also used to attack the high school and state 
University idea. High school and college educauon, especially of the lower 
classes, would create large poups of idle, useless malcontents By turning out 
boys unwilling to do farm work or manual labor, insniutions of higher edu- 
cation would be destroying the productive capacity of large segments of the 
citizenry. Moreover, they urged, if elcmeniary education demands leisure, 
higher education most certainly does, and inasmuch as there was no leisure 
class in America, biglicr institutions would have little purpose to serve. 
Charges of “infidelity,” ‘'error,” ''communism," “socialism," “atheism," and a 
host of others were also leveled against high schooh and universities. The 
objections that high schools inculcated communism and socialism were heard 
more than once in Pennsyivania during the iS^o's', vvhile in the struggle be 
tween denominational and public schools on both the secondary and higher 
level, charges of "atheism" and “godlessness,’’ were hurled with quite the 
same rancor and often selfishness of purpose as was witnessed on lower levels 
In opposing a bill for a state university in 1856, a member of the Texas legis- 
lature argued that. “Universities are the ovens to heat up and hatch all 
manner of vice, immoraJicy and crime.” 

Another argument which was widely used to attack proposals for high 
schools and state universiaes was that while all ivcrc taxed to support them, 
only the few would benefit from their services An observer in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, urged in 1859 that high schools be abolished altogether because 
it was "an established fact that ninety seven per cent of all our children drop 
out of school either before or very soon after entering our high schools,” and 
“the other three per cent ... or those who graduate from our high schools, 
are the children of parents whose financial condition is such that they can well 
afiord to send their children to a seminary, academy or college . On 
the higher level, with even smaller percentages of the population in attend 
ance, these arguments assumed even greater force Closely related to this view 
was one which held that free higher schools only diverted much needed funds 
from elementary schools; and since the latter were by far more democratic 
and a more important first step, the estabbshmem of higher education should 
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await their success The fact that as a rule higher education was more costly 
per pupil than elementary education seized only to intensify this argument in 
the minds of many 


DEMANDS FOR PUBLICLY SUPPORTED AND PUBLICLY 
CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 


Common Schools 

Demands for Public Support. As has been brought out in Part I, cduca 
lion during the colonial period was principally a private undertaking — to 
be paid for according to the ability and desires of the parent While it is true 
that a number of church supported schools were in evidence before the Resolu 
tion, these were organized primarily to serve charity students Other mstiiu 
uons may have received partial state support, but any who attended these 
without cost were usually those unable to pay tuition In elTect, cducauon was, 
as It had been for centuries, a luxury available to those who could afford it 
or to a very few on a chanty basis 

During the early years of the republic, however, the new demands de 
scribed above began to imply new means of support for common schools 
Men who were urging that universal education was necessary for the maiQ 
lenance of republican insututions could not possibly continue to view the 
schwl as a private institution By doing so, they would automaucally be 
excluding all who could not afford lumon Furthermore, few of the proud 
and indc^dcnt farm families were willing to avail themselves of chanty 
tacihucs ^ey were far more ready to sacrifice schooling than they were to 
sacrifice their pride and send their children to pauper schools If everyone 
^ to have an education, new means of support would have to be proposed 
'nis, of course, was «acily what happened as the proponents of universal 
elemenury eduction began to urge public support for common schools 
hundamcnully, the new argument held that if an individual failed to re 
ccive an education, it was not he alone who suffered the consequences Society 
t<w would s^l^cr for in his subsequent limitation in knowledge and the skills 
^ would not be helping the electorate to make the 

^ tlKisions Thomas Jefferson saw this weU m the struggle for 
FedicatZr' l'" for this purpose 

wiH S than the thousandth part of what 

will be paid to kings, priests, & nobles who wiU rise up among us if we leave 
the people in ignorance ^ us 
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Hacker the triumph of industrnl capitalism Through it the way was 
paved for America to become an industrial nation H) 1890 the value added 
to products by manufacturing already exceeded the saluc of agricultural 
products, by 1920 the number of persons engaged in manufacturing exceeded 
the number m agriculture and the gross value of American manufactures far 
exceeded that of any other nation In truth, this enormous de>clopmcnt 
changed the entire face and mind of America, and with it, the character of 
American education 

The Growth of Matmfacturmg Industry 

A number of important factors combined to render possible this tremendous 
industrial growth The first was America’s fabulous wealth of natural re 
sources Forests estimated at over three quarters of a billion acres in their 
virgin state provided the raw materials for a thousand wood products Of the 
nine major known iron deposits in the world, the United States had two 
These were supplemented by an abundance of copper, silver, sulfur, phos 
phaies, zinc, lead, and other industrial minerals In the matter of energy, the 
nation was also particularly favored, possessing somewhere around half the 
world s supply of coal, billions of barrels of oil, trillions of cubic feet of natural 
gas, and a waterpower potential conservatively estimated at ihiriy'Cight md 
lion horsepower A large number of well situated waterways even further 
enhanced this favorable picture ^ 

A second factor stimulating the growth of industry came in the form of 
considerable Congressional aid during and following the Civil War Tariffs 
protecting American goods from the competition of cheaper European im 
ports were levied, a national system of banking allowing for tremendous ex 
pansions of unregulated credit was legislated, laws allovvmg the importation 
of mdemured labor from Europe were passed, and direct stimulation m the 
orm of huge monetary land grants was awarded In effect, American business 
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ivuhm and among concerns Moreoi-cr, from single multi million dollar 
corporations, it was a short step to trusts and holding companies, in a sense 
mergers of corporations designed to remove all competition from a gisen 
field The first large trust in America was the Standard Oil Trust, organized 
by John D Rochcfelicr and others in 1882 Trusts in other fields such as 
steel, beef, sugar, and lead followed closely on the heels of Standard Oil, 
and the pattern of monopoly rapidly established itself in Amencan industry 
When John Moody in 1904 publish^ his book The Truth About the Trusts, 
It listed 318 monopolies representing mergers of 5,300 formerly competing 
companies 

Undoubtedly, the immensity of these enterprises helped produce a good deal 
of ihc efficiency and groi/th of American industry On the other hand, it 
produced a number of glaring abuses Lais'cz-faire competition became 
cut throat competiuon Rate wars, secret agreements, and pooling robbed the 
public with high pnees and uncertain business conditions Thousands of 
honest businessmen were ruined as monopolies sought to crush all competi 
lion Gradualh, Americans who had tradjtionally feared the power of govern 
ment b^'gan to looh to the government for help Various slates during the 
1870’s passed Granger Lai/s regulating freight and passenger rates, and when 
the railroad companies complained that their rights under the Fifth and 
Founeemh Amendments had been violated, the Supreme Court declared the 
legtsUiion constitutional In 1887 Congress passed the Interstate Commerce 
Act further regulating railroad abuses and paving the v ay for a number of 
oth^r important railroad acts during the next thirty jears A more compre 
hensive step was taken m 1890, with the passage of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act This law declared illegal every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or oihcrv/isc, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states AVhilc its provisions were not enforced at first, the 
Sherman Act provided the whole basis of Theodore Roosevelt’s program of 
“trust busting,** and during the twenty five years after its passage it was 
continually strengthened by a line of legislauon which culminated with the 
Clayton Antitrust Aa of 1914 

The Conlinuing Growth of Cities 

The moveircnt to the cities which had b-gun well before the Civil War con 
tmued and accelerated in post Appomattox years By 1890, 30 percent of 
th- American people lived m ciucs, and Nev York, Chicago and Phila 
d'^lphia had passed a milhon in popubuon Drawing their people from the 
rural areas and from the waves of immigrants, ih^ communities rapidly 
becam" vhat Anhur M<*ier Schlesmgcr has calli-d ih" n-rve centers of the 
new mdus rial order By the census of 1920 well over half the population of 
th" Uni’cd Sia cs lived m places cbssifi^'d as urban 
Th- ernes themselves were tremendous piaurcs in contrast In them were 
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concemratcd the banks, the djstnbuiors, the factories, and the armies of 
middlc<lass people and workingmen lo sene them The grossSy oicrdonc 
mansions of the newly emergmg tipper middle and upper classes stood side 
by side with tenements and slums m which crowded immigrant famihcj lived 
among unspeakable conditions AH of the problems which had traditionally 
come to be associated with teaming urban communities beset these new cen 
ters of population Organized crime spread by leaps and bounds, and small, 
newly founded police departments could do little to prevem « Disease uas 
rampant and fed avidly on the unhygienic conditions of the slum neighbor 
hoods A combination of concentrated wealth and vast building projects, 
public and private, led the corruption m urban politics to dwarf la^vlcssness 
m other parts of the country It has been estimated, for example, that the 
Tweed Ring m New York Cuy looted the public of something between 
$20 and $200 million dollars during the iS6o*s and 1870's Its counterparts in 
Philadelphia, Washington, St Louis, Minneapolis, and San Francisco were 
equally successful Urban politics during the fifty years following 1S65 was 
truly “the shame of the ernes ’ 

In spite of this glaring maladministration, significant improvements did 
take place in urban life during these decades Professional fire and police de 
partments were organized, sewerage and sanitation faciliues were constructed, 
streets were paved and lighted, and electric and cable cars began to provide 
speedy public transportation On the whole, city dwellers undertook to face 
their new problems carperimentally and creatively, and they rapidly built a 
new Amencan way of life. 

T/ic Revolution tn Farming 

Pre Civil War agriculture m America was a picture of crude techniques 
simple tools, and wasteful methods Vast stretches of cheap fertile land had 
nUvays been readily available to the West, and such advanced prmaples as 
crop rotation, the use of fertilizer, and intensive cultiv ation held no attraction 
to the men exploiting the virgin continent Inventions such xs McCormick s 
reaper were available as early as the i8y>*$, but little use was made of them 
By i860 enough progress had been made for the census report of that year 
to note that in nearly every department of rural industry mechanical power 
had wrought a rcvofution let, it was not unti/ the occao’cs ai^er thsi 
farm machinery came into general use During that era, as one major asjwt 
of the general industrializing of America, agnculiural mechanization pro- 
ceeded at an astounding rate Spurred on by a mymd of invcntions-twine 
binders, harvesters, combines gram drills, etc— the old agricultural order 
rapidly took on the character of a modern industrial economy 
Between 1S60 and 1890 the value of farm machinery m the nation doub rf, 
and in the thirty years after 1890 it increased some 700 percent ^^^cn this 
IS combined with the fact that in the thirty years after 1870 more land was 
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added to America i farmi than all the farming acreage developed since the 
earliest settlements, the phenomenal increase in agricultural yields begins to 
be explained Moreover, although the percentage of farm workers m the 
United States decreased during these years (because of the vast rise of city 
populations), m actual numbers the farm population increased by some 5 mil 
lion persons A further stimulus to farm production, especially after 1890, 
came from the application of scientific knowledge and techniques to agri 
culture From the land grant colleges and from newly established agricultural 
experiment stations came a steady stream of information on soil anal) sis, 
fertilizers, cattle breeding, control of pests, etc 
Stimulated by these favorable factors phenomenal yields came from Amen 
can agriculture m the decades after i860 The production of wheat, for exam 
pic, rose from 173 million bushels m i860 to nearly 500 million in 1880 and to 
a phenomenal 1 billion bushels in 1915 Similarly, corn production rose from 
nearly 839 million bushels m i860 to over 3 billion m 1920 Other major 
crops as well as livestock production also showed unprecedented increases 
during these same years It is little wonder that during World War I Amcnca 
w as the granary of Western Europe 

The plight of the farmer Strangely enough, one of the most widespread 
results of this revolution m farming was the gradual ruination of the farmer 
As production figures mounted, prices began a steady fall The price of 
wheat, for example, went from $1^5 per bushel between 1866 and 1875 to Si6 
between 1896 and 1900 Similar drops occurred m prices of other crops and 
livestock When this situation was aggravated by physical phenomena such 
as droughts, windstorms, and insect plagues, the financial plight of the 
farmer became ever more acute The extent of the situation is illustrated m 
the fact that b) 1900, thiny-onc percent of the nation’s farms were mortgaged 
(with a high proportion of these in states like Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas) and large numbers of formerly independent farmers had 
slipped into tenancy 

Farm organization. Increasingly, the farmers began to turn to organization 
and political aaion in the hope of amchoraung their condition In 1867 the 
National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry was organized, and less than 
a decade later boasted 800,000 members During the years after its founding 
the organizauon was extremely active in agricultural and domestic cduca 
non, m fostering social activities in rural regions, and m sumulatmg the 
growth of cooperatives Needless to say, it was vigorously opposed by private 
business interests m this latter activity In the i8Sos the work of the Grange 
was supplemented by a far more militant organization, and one with a far 
more politically oriented program— the Farmers Alliance Organized into 
a northern and a southern group, the Alliance worked for a number of ends 
with which farmers had become identified regulation of railroads, modifica 
tions in the banking system (which would allow greater expansion of farm 
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credit) a government contrnUerl currency more fuoreble to a dehtor etmin 
and a number of poluial reforms ' 

Parailehng the rise of these orgamzauons was the growth of farmers 
political parties Appearing during the early jears of the Grange and often 
closely connected with it, these parucs eleaed a number of candidates to 
office in agricultural states like Iowa and Kansas Both the Grange and these 
parties were partly responsible for securing legislation hke the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Sherman Antitrust Act Growing acmity jn the 
political arena culminated with the formation in if^t of the Populist Paru 
which represented the first real and major challenge to the ascendancy of the 
business and industrial interests m American national politics Of the many 
diverse interests which went to compose this party, the farmers were at all 
odds one of the strongest and one of the most powerful determinants of 
policy 

The Labor Movement 

Another of the strong elements m the Populist Party was organized labor 
The tvarnmgs which an earlier generation of labor leaders from t S30 had gi» cn 
the American workingman had rapidly become realiiy Increasincly, the 
laborers who tended the fires and machines of America s new industry began 
to realize that individually thq were helpless apinit their employers With 
out organization they could not resist the exploitation and abuse which so 
often characterized industrial policy In 1860 labor unions enrolled a pitifully 
small percentage of American workers and wielded commensurate power 
By 1918 although a long and bloody struggle for organization remained 
ahead, they had secured a firm foothold in American life 
The organization of the National Labor Union a year after the end of the 
Civil War represented the first attempt of workingmen to create such a 
group on a national basis It ivas 3 short lived e/Ion however, going out of 
existence six years after its founding Jn spue of this it managed to enroll 
over 600000 workers during that period The sSpas marked a stormy period 
for American labor During those depression years numerous d sturfaanccs 
broke out in industrial areas and there were dozens of violent cn'.ounteo 
between workingmen and police Tcrrorisiic groups such as the "Mollv 
Maguires" of the Pennsylvania coal fields considerably aggravated th« 
strained situation 

It was in this period of tension that an organizanoti destined to dominate 
the labor scene in the 18^05 was slowly increasing its membership FouneW 
as a secret society in 1869, the Knights of Labor worked 10 secure 10 1 
toilen a proper share of the wealth ihai they create, more of the leoure i t 
rightfully belongs to them, more societary advantaces." Aticmpti'ie " 

Its predecessor, to organize all Amencan workers into one 
group directeil a principal appeal to ihc maeasing group of unikjl<«> 
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The successful conduct of a strike against Jay Gould s railroad greatly strength- 
ened the union’s stature m i8S^ but two years later an unfortunate incident 
undermined their status with the public The Knights, in conceit with a 
number of independent unions, struck for an eight hour day in Chicago 
When police fired on a number of demonstrators outside the Chicago Me 
Cormick Harvester works, a mass protest meeting was held in Haymarket 
Square the next day As the police arrived at the latter meeting, a bomb was 
thrown, killing seven of the demonstrators and wounding a number of 
others Although responsibility was never traced to the Knights of Labor, 
public reaction opposed them, and the organization began a steady decline 
after that year 

Concurrent with the downfall of the Knights, a new workingmen’s or 
ganization appeared on the scene — the American Federation of Labor 
(AJ ofL) Organized on a craft basis, and disavowing all radical doctrines, 
the federation attempted to work within the framework of the capitalist 
system as u then existed In addition to strikes and collective bargaining, this 
group also embarked on a political policy of “rewarding its friends and pun 
ishing Its enemies The years of the 1890’s, however, were dilBcult years for 
labor organizations Many of the larger industrial concerns set out on a 
vigorous campaign to crush unionism There was continuing violence between 
police, militia, and workingmen In 1904, with the organization of the 
radical International Workers of the World, the labor mosement m general 
had to fight charges of socialism, communism, and disloyalty In spite of this, 
however, the membership of the A F of L increased to 500,000 by the turn 
of the century and 2 million by the outbreak of World War I 
Brief mention should also be made of the successful organization and 
growth of the railroad brotherhoods by the end of the nineteenth century 
Founded as independent groups, the Locomotive Engineers, the Railwa> 
Conductors, the Locomotive Firemen and Engmemen and the Railroad 
Trainmen were all m existence by the 1870’s Devoting themselves extensively 
to benevolent purposes as well as union activity, they gradually achieved 
importance m the development of American transportation 

THE CHANGING AMERICAN POPULATION 

The New Immigration 

The year 1882 marked an important transition from an old American im 
migration to a new one During the years before that lime the bulk of the 
immigrants had come from northwestern Europe, particularly from England, 
Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia Except for the Irish, they had generally 
pushed inland, settling the rich fertile territories of the middle, northwestern, 
and middle western states The decade from 1850 to i860 had witnessed a 
remarkable rise m this immigration, with more than 25 million arrivals 
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THE CHANCING AMERICAN POPULATION 

Despite the Civil War, altnost as many came during the iS6os, while over 
3 » million braved the depression )e3f5 of the j^yo's In the i88o’s, nmciecnth 
century immigration readied a peak when more than 5 million newcomers 
reached American shores 

It w-as during this latter decade that the characier of American immigration 
began to change significantly Instead of the northwestern parts, the southern 
and eastern portions of Europe began to supply the newcomers, with Ital), 
Austria Hungary, and Russia contributing by far the greatest numbers In 
England, Germany, and Scandinavia, commercial and industrial development 
had reached the point where the economic lure of America, while cv cr present, 
was by no means as great propomonatcly In Austria Hungary, on the other 
hand, many of the peasants were sull living under semifeuda] conditions, in 
Italy there was a vast ovcrsupply of labor constantly stimulated by a high 
birth rate, and m Russia of the ig&js pogroms and harsh restrictions made 
conditions increasingly untenable for the Jewish population It is little won 
dcf, then, that immigrams from these latter countries continued to vie« 
America as a promised land, and flocked there by the hundreds of thousands 
While m the year i88a itself, the vast majority of immigrants suJl came 
from the older sources, the years immediately following saw a pronounced 
shift to the newer sources By 1900 the balance had moved m favor of the 
southern and eastern European nations, and in the first decade of the twen 
tieth century some 88 million persons, largely from these latter sources, 
reached America’s shores Apart from nationality, these newcomers differed 
from the older immigrants in a number of other ways First of all, in contrast 
to their predecessors who settled on farms, the oew arrivals rcniamed largely 
m the new cities of the Northeast There they served as a reservoir of un 
skilled labor for rapidly expanding industries, laboring at wages far below 
the acceptable minimum for native American workingmen Differing from 
the earlier Anglo-Saxons far more than the latter nationalities had differed 
among themselves, the new immigrants tended to settle m self-contained 
communities that perpetuated the language customs practices, and standards 
of their homelands Furthermore, whereas the older immigrants had come 
with their families, a far higher proportion of this new immigration was 
made up of single men who hop^ at some future date to return to their 
homelands with their earnings FmaNy, a he higher m e of ilhtsrscy was 
evidenced among these later immigrants than among the earlier, thereby 
causing political and cducauonaJ problems of the first magnitude m the 
cities where they settled 

As with the earlier immigrants the post-Civil War ne« comers were by 
no means universally welcomed Many Protestants feared the increasing num 
her of Roman Catholic arrivals, and some of the former organized the 
American Protective Association m 1887 to promote a spirit of nativism 
Vigorous opposition to the immigrants came from organized labor whose 
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NATIONAL AMERICA BECOMES A WORLD POWER 

The movement tosvard nationalism so clearly seen during the first half 
century of the Republic continued with accelerated speed in the decades 
following the Civil War Of the many factors which helped to foster national 
spirit— and which in turn were affected by it— three seem to have stood out 
as primary the growth of communications, the coming of centralization and 
‘bigness” to American life, and America's participation m two major 'vars 
by 191S The latter indicated only too well that this newly powerful and 
unified America could no longer shun participation in world affairs in 
spite of a traditional determination to do so Thus the years before igtS also 
Witnessed growing American influence in the political and economic life of 
Europe ancf Asia, a fact which was ufamacelf deemed w change die [»'« cr 
structure of the w orld 
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The Growth oj Commumcations 

The tremendous expansion of tramportauon and communications after i860 
has already been discussed as one aspect of the rise of industrialism Its role m 
knitting together the various sections of the country was none the less im 
portani One of the prime forces in uniting the West with the North during 
the Civil War, for example, had been the railroads built hclotc z86o With 
the rapid rebuilding and expansion of southern railroads after Appomattox, 
that region too was rapidly reintegrated into the whole, economically per 
haps before politically and spiritually Southern rasv materials flowed to the 
North in increasing amounts, as did southern manufactured products to 
the West The role of the railroads in the sciilcmcnt of the Far West 
crucial As a matter of fact, settled areas at the beginning tended almost cn 
tircly to follow rail lines, and there is little question that the West would 
base remained wilderness, or at best range land, for many more decades 
after 1880 had it not been for rail transportation 
How did the railroads stimulate a feeling of nationalism’ The principal 
response, perhaps, lies m their ability to promote a sense of sameness and 
unity among the peoples of the >anous regions They did this well in 
combination with mass production Thus, the people m California could pur 
chase the same clothing, the same processed foods (in cflect, the same range 
of consumer goods) as the people of New England Moreover, they paid for 
It with the gold bullion much needed by eastern business interests Thus, 
the maintenance of common ways of doing things, of common business pro- 
cedures, of a common raoncury exchange, and of common laws was of 
advantage to all concerned 

No less important was the increasing interchange of ideas during these 
jears B) the iSyo’s the telegraph had effectively conneaed the major com 
munitics of the country, and news of a given event could be disseminated 
in a matter of hours Rapid improvement came in succeeding decades with 
the advent of the telephone, and later, the wjrclcss A rising literacy rate, fed 
by growing numbers of newspapers, periodicals, and books, further enhanced 
the similarity of ideas Little by little, and wiihout ignoring significant regional 
differences the later jears of the nincicenih century witnessed an ever m 
creasing sameness in the habits, the values, and the attitudes of the American 
people What w ith the vast material progress of the nation and a long tradition 
of national pride, it was a short step to thinking this way of life superior to 
all others 

The Increasing Centralization of American Life 
The "bigness which indusirialism brought to American life affected not 
only the business world, but other important areas as well The advent of 
national labor and farmer organizations has already been alluded to Similarly, 
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veterans’ and various professional groups also organized on a country «idc 
basis hven the churches began to coalesce into nation'll units In effect, what 
was happening was a new organization of power m ihc American economy 
and society Businesses discovered that large concerns, through mass opera 
tions, streamlining of processes, standardization of procedures, and often by 
sheer use of the power of size, were able to crush competition and dominate m 
dustrics The same large concerns wielded tremendous powers in legislatures 
and with other political agencies It was not long before workingmen realized 
that to meet this power, they too would have to organize on a large scale 
The National Labor Union, Knights of Labor, and American Federation 
of Labor arc ample testimony to ih« point Once this movement touard the 
concentration of power through organization bad thus begun, 11 spread 
rapidly to other groups who also realized that only m this manner might 
their voices fae heard and their policies given attention 
Perhaps the most interesting documentation of this trend toward central 
izatjon was its presence in national politics and government By the iSSo’s 
Henry Grady's forward lookuig spirit of conoliation w»b the North was 
already achieving widespread acceptance For a new generation of Americans 
the hatreds of the i86o's had far less meaning, and therefore far less vitality 
Communication and common problems brought an increasing feeling of unity 
to the two regions, and twenty years after Appomaitcct norihern and southern 
veterans' organizations were holding meetings together to exchange rcminis 
cences of the conflict 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments clearly illus 
trated growing ascendancy of the national government in internal affairs 
The latter two spoke of “citizens of the United States’ and prohibited the 
several states from abridging certain tights of these citizens Such provisions 
represented merely one manifestation of the imposition of federal power 
over state power— a movement which svas strengthened considerably tvscniy 
)ears later when the Supreme Court (m the Wabash and Minnesota Rate 
Cases) took on the responsibility of passing judgment on state legislation 
Interestingly enough, as far as business interests ivcrc concerned, bigness in 
government proved a twtxdged sword From the early ninetcenih century 
fonvard a powerful central government had consistently been to the distinct 
advantage of commercial and mdusinaf groups Such a governmenr covld 
serve well in effecting internal improvements (for example, Henry C)a) $ 
American Plan), keeping proteciivc tariffs high, donating vast grants of land, 
and managing the currency to the advantage of businessmen That the 
gosernment played this role well has already been pointed out in the treat 
ment of the rise of industrialism, that it has continued to play this role to 
greater or lesser extent down to the present a unquestionable 
The other edge of this nstvedged sword began slowly, but surely, to sharpen 
during and after the 1870 s Taking a good lesson from ihc way in which the 
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industrial groups had used the power of government to their advantage, labor 
and farm groups turned to the same source to redress their grievances Ona 
again, it was a question of bigness If business groups had the power of the 
federal government behind them, and if some of these groups represented 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of economic power, then labor and 
farm groups could ill afford to turn to local or state governments for succor 
More and more, they too demanded favorable legislation of the nauonal 
government Their demands eventually produced the succession of laws regu 
lating monopoly, interstate commerce, and business practices in general If 
the enforcement of these laws was not general during the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, they did provide the legislative springboard for the 
extensive use of national power that characterized the “trust busting* efforts 


of President Theodore Roosevelt 

One final point is worthy of mention here the dramatic shift in public 
opinion implicit in these changes In roughly a hundred years since the found 
ing of the republic the federal government had changed in the minds of the 
people from an enemy to a friend No longer did ‘ that government which 
governed least govern best* The quesuon now was, which interests and 
groups the government was best serving Increasingly, then, politics became 
not the effort to maintain freedom from government, but rather to secure with 
the support of government this or that view of society Arising slowly, this 
concept of government did not reach its culmination in America until the 
New Deal came to power on a platform of using the resources of the govern 
ment to pull the nation out of the worst economic depression m history 


The Growth of Nattonahsm During the Spamsh American 
IVar and World War I 

Throughout history wars have been a means of removing the differences and 
cementing the bonds of loyalty and common purpose within the societies 
which fight them The two major wars which America fought between 1865 
and 1918 were no exception Although one of the most important foreign 
policy debates in American history emerged out of the second, their role m 
stimulating the growth of nationalism was profound 
Intcresungly enough, nationalism itself was probably among the most, if 
not the most, significant causes of the Spanish American War The conflict 
itself ongmated out of the Cuban Revolution of 1893, the latter insurrection 
having occurred at just about the ume when a circulation war between 
Joseph Pulitzer and William Randolph Hearst, publishers of the New York 
World and Journal, respectively, reached its peak The Cuban conflict, 
therefore, provided a superb source for the kind of atrocity stones so valuable 
m attracting readers, and the appearance of a number of such articles spurred 
American sentiment for the Cuban cause The whole affair came to a head 
m February 189S when the Journal printed a letter written by the Spanish 
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minister m Washington which attacked the personal quahues of Pf«,dcnt 
McKinley Fiery anger was fed even further when sue days later the United 
Stat« batUcship Maine blew up m Havana harbor The nenspapers ivcre 
quick to attribute the incident to Spam, and the slogan "Remember the 
Maine echoed from New York to San Francisco Although the matier m gin 
have been settled amicably, the United States declared war two months later, 
a conflict which Hearst was happy to acknowledge as the Journals ivar 
In spite of the dubious origins of the war, Amencans rallied to support 
their cause. All were convinced that they were fighung to liberate the Cubans 
and grant them the blessings of self governmenL Spam was the Goliath who 
had to be conquered in the cause of freedom Though the war was short, 
It engendered a high degree of national spirit The bond issues floated to 
support It were heavily subsctihcd Commodore Dewey s crushing defeat of 
the enemy fleet in Manila Bay and the successful charge of the Rough 
Riders under Teddy Roosevelt during the Battle of San Juan rapidly joined 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga in the folklore of the people Four months after 
ns commencement the war ended in the defeat of Spam and her relinquish 
ment a few months after of almost her enure colonial empire 
America s participation in World War I, less than twenty jears later, can 
scarcely be conceded of on the same scale as that of the earlier conflict In 
this cwenttcth<en(ury conflict it was oo longer a matter of a small profes 
sional army fighting the war while the majority of the civilian population 
ivent about its business as usual The ivho!epa>p!e fought this war, financially, 
mdustrially, and mtlitardy As m the case of the Spanish American War 
national honor and a sense of wapng a uorld wide battle for democracy 
were powerful faaors in bringing America into the suuggle As late as 1916 
Woodrow Wilson svas elected President ou the strength of his having kept 
the nation out of war In a little over a year the German policy of unrestricted 
submarine warfare plus a conunuing flow of atrocity stories and effronteries 
to America s sense of righteousness had reversed this earlier policy, and in 
April 1917 America entered the war on the side of the allies 
The scope of America s response to the declaration was enormous Through 
Selective Service the armed forces rose from under 400000 in April igry to 
4800000 when the armistice was signed some nineteen months later The 
mcMtablc standardization of army hfe rapidfy promoted feelings of unity 
among urban Americans who had lived in the country for less than a jear 
and midwestern Amencans whose ancestry went back to the early settlers 
Twenty-one billion dollars was raised in four Liberty Loans and one Victory 
Loan— all of them subscribed to by ibc great body of the American ^oplc 
With mobilizauon the national government assum«l vase powers and used 
many of them to produce mdustnal efficiency through further standardization 
Under croups like the Committee on Public Information, established by 
Congress not only to inform the public but also to sell the svar, national 
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spirit was stimulated through every available medium of communication, 
pamphlets, newspapers, mouon pictures, and posters In clTcct, every aspect 
of the nation’s life became permeated with the will to win the war— and un 
fortunately, the spirit of nationalism was carried so far that it all too often 
resulted in the suppression of legitimate criticism In any case, for a year 
and a half the American people showed a unity of purpose and a common 
will equaled m few of the previous periods of their history. 

America Becomes a World Power 

An unprecedented provision was mduded as part of the American dcclara 
tion of war on Spam m 189S It read . the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control 
over said Island [Cuba] except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination, when that is accomplished, to leav e the gov ernment and control 
of the Island to its people” In spite of this rcsoluuon, however, the conflict 
and victory which ensued actually changed the policy of the United States 
from one of complete isolation to one of grow mg interest and participauon 
m world affairs 

With the Treaty of Pans, which concluded the war with Spam, Amenca 
acquired control of Cuba temporarily and of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands In addition, 189.8 saw America’s annexauon of the Hawai 
lan Islands as a territory, while the next year witnessed the addiuon of a num 
ber of smaller Pacific islands These acquisitions marked the first major addi 
uons to United States territory smcc the purchase of Alaska m 1867 and 
posed immediately the vital question of world pohey for the American 
people The latter were far from ready to meet the problems implicit in im 
penahsra The business interests were anxious to expand their markets by 
addmg underdeveloped areas to America’s sphere of influence. Witnessing 
the glutting of local and even national markets with an increasing flow of 
manufactured supplies, they saw m these underdeveloped areas the same ad 
vantages as other industrial powers had recognized decades before im 
portant sources of raw materials and important outlets for manufactured 
products 

The policy of imperialism, however, posed many important problems What 
about trained personnel to administer these new possessions? What would 
be the status of the new peoples’ Would they be citizens or colonials? Would 
the new territories be allowed statehood? Would diverse peoples with widely 
varying ways of life be able to assume the ways of democracy? Although 
answers to some of these questions were quickly seided by the Supreme Court 
(such as in the Insular Cases which held that America might possess tern 
tones outside the conuncntal limits of the United States and that the m 
habitants of these territories did not necessarily have the rights of atizcns), 
responses to others were long m coming 
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Once this policy o£ expansion had begun, it proceeded steadily One of the 
great engineering feats of btstoiy istB accomplished ssiih the completion of 
the Panama Canal m 191,4 Wiih it the United States was able to protect jn 
icrcsts in both the Atlantic and PaciHc Oceans tvith one navy Once built 
the canal became one of the most important links tn America’s chain o£ 
defense and its protection a major aspect of fotcign pobey American interests 
were further expanded when President Roosevelt proclaimed the Roosevelt 
Corollary to the hfonroe Doctrine, by which America enjoined European 
nauons from economic as well as political penetration in the aflairs of Latin 
America The first tut) decades of the nineteenth century saw the growing 
power of the United States in Caribbean affairs, as well as ihc attempt to 
organize hemispheric cooperation under the Pan American movement Fi 
nally, the expansion of American interest and power to the Far East marked 
another step in liie development of a world policy Friendly relations between 
the United States and China led to a number of favorable treaties and in 
1899 to American leadership m securing an Open Door Policy of equal trad 
mg rights for all nations m Chinese pons When China became a republic 
in 1912, America took the lead m aiding (he infant nation to remain on its 
feet By literally opening up Japan to Western influences the United States 
vitally affected the life of that nation 
In Mcwof this growing interest and power in world affairs, one might well 
have expected overwhelming support for President Wilsons League of Na 
tiofis idea after World War I TTie results of the struggle over ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles, however, attest to the great power of isolationism 
among the people Under Senators Henry Cabot Lodge and William Borah 
the League went dow n to defeat m Congress m spite of President Wilson s 
herculean attempt to organize public opinion m favor of passage When 
separare treaties were completed with the defeated Central Powers in 1920 
America stood m the paradoxical posiuon of a nation who refused to take 
the reins of a world leadership made inevitable by us political and economic 
might 
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T/;f Social Problems of an Industrial OvihzaUon 
The American social reformer, so much a pan of American life during the 
antebellum period increasingly turned his attention to the ills of industrialism 
and urbanization in the years after *865 In the teeming slums of the cities 
poverty, disease, vice, and crime annually took their toll in human mtsetY 
Much influenced by similar movements m England a number of 
tiements began to appear m American aties during and following the iSSo s 
The most famous of these was Hull House founded by Jane Addams and 
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rilcn G Starr m Chicago in 18^9 In this and other such settlements social 
workers lived among their charges and organi?cd a multitude of activities 
designed to enrich the living of slum residents Other indisicluals .and groups 
worked in a hundred other ways and directions to allcsiatc these social csils 
The efforts of Jacob A Kus of the Ncif Yorl^ Sun to improsc housing 
standards will long he remembered Others turned their attention to the 
problems of “children’s rights ’ The organization in New York of the Socictv 
for the Prcseniion of Cruclij to Children attests to the widespread interest 
in this mosement Closely allied with this latter effort was the growing in- 
terest in the problems of child delinquency and punishment, and innovations 
like the special reformatory for younger offenders, the indeterminate sentence, 
and the parole system soon appeared in penal practice Health problems svcrc 
attacked by state boards of health, by the iSVs tlic latter agencies were 
fairly common Local authorities were quick to follow suit Needless to say, 
the findings of scientists and physicians m no small measure were responsible 
for the ever declining death rate 

While a majority of the social reformers were content to work at these 
problems within the framework of the society as it then existed, a small but 
significant group saw the only hope resting m drastic alteration of America’s 
social and economic structure Many of the radical social and political ideas 
of Europe found their way into America, and socialism, communism, anarch 
ism, nihilism, and innumerable other social philosophies were preached to 
America’s bourgeois workingmen Soon after the Civil War, socialist parties 
appeared in the major industrial centers of the East, and they grew to the point 
where a unified Socialist Party under Eugene V Debs polled a little short 
of 1,000,000 votes in the election of 1920 Anarchism gamed a far smaller num 
ber of adherents, and the rather drastic measures of the anarchists rapidly 
brought public disdain for the movement, to a point where just after the 
turn of the century all anarchists were excluded from immigration by law 
As might be expected, both the less and the more extreme movements 
mentioned above produced a considerable body of literature of social protest 
This involved at least two types of writing the utopia and the criticism Of 
the first, there seems hide doubt that Edward Bellamy’s Loof^wg Backward. 
2000-1887, was the most popular and widely read Its vision of a perfect 
society of plenty, a society devoid of crime, want, and poverty, earned great 
appeal for a people who had traditionally combined a belief in inevitable 
progress with a faith in their own manifest destiny Doubtless, Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty awakened similar aspirations Throughout both ran 
an optimism which had characterized the American mind since the early years 
of the republic On the heels of these utopias came a flood of “muckraking” 
literature exposing and criticizing the sordid conditions of industrial life Ida 
Tarbell s History of the Standard Otl Company was among the first of a long 
senes of publications exposing and documenting the seamy side of American 
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business pott th Upton Sinclair’s novel TAe fungle sharply awakened Amen 
c^s to the problem of sanitation m the meat packing industry, as well as 
the sordid quality of immigrant life in the nesv world Another area of interest 
was exhibited by Lincoln Ste/Tcns and others who turned their probing eyes 
toward the corruption in local and national government and politics These 
and hundreds of other materials increasingly turned the interest of the people 
to the pressing problems they treated 

The Movement Toward Women's Suffrage 
The movement to gn e women the vote, one tvhich had been powerful in the 
antebellum period, revived with growing fora after 1B65. Two women’s 
suffrage associations were organized in 1869, and both proceeded to work 
earnestly for local and national reform In spite of support from organizations 
such as the Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor, none 
but local progress ivas made before the twentieth century, and ic was pnnci 
pally in the Midwest that these innovations appeared What actually hap- 
pened was that women began to achieve the vote first m spcafic areas (such 
as school elections) and in specific localities. Full equality was first granted 
when Wyoming entered the union m 1^, and Wyoming’s example was 
followed by a few' other stares 

In spue of these very real beginnings, however, the ma)or political parties 
tended to ignore the issue Ic was nor until the extremely widespread paruci 
patJon of women in World War 1 provided overwhelming testimony as to 
the justice of their demands that federal acuon universalizing the pracciee 
was forthcoming Wilson, who had earlier chosen to leave the matter to the 
states, now saw it as a means of demonstrating America's belief m democracy 
to the world Accordingly, Congress approved a proposed women’s su/Trage 
amendment to the Constitution m 1919, a little over a year later enough 
states had ratified it to enable ivorocn to participate as a group in the na 
tjonal elections of ipao 

Color and the Ctvil Rights Questton 

Of profound importance during these years was the development of a body 
of legal principles bearing on the avil rights of non-Caucasian persons, par 
ticularly Ne^oes The Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution had 
abolished slavery, the Fourteenth, after eonfernng alizcnship on all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, had prohibited states from abridg 
mg the privileges and immunities of ati2ens or from denying equal protec 
tion of the laws, and the Fifteenth had prohibited the states from abridging 
the right of citizens to vote because of “racev color, or previous condiuon of 
servitude " Congress had also enacted a number of laws designed to cn 
force the spirit and the provisions of these amendments Of these, probably 
the most significant was the Civil Rights Act of 1873. guaranteeing to all 
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persons the full and equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages 
facilities, and privileges of inns, public convc>anccs on land or water, theaters 
and other places of public amusement, subject onI> to the conditions and 
hmitauons established by law, and applicable alike to citizens of every race 
and color, regardless of any previous condition of servitude ” 

With the withdrawal of federal troops from the South in 1877, however, 
many of the changes introduced by the reconstruction governments were 
quickly reversed Laws prohibiting miermarriage, mixed schools, and social 
intercourse quickly appeared In 1875 Tennessee gave legal permission for 
hotels, railroads, and theaters to discriminate against persons of color, while 
six jears later, this was reaffirmed by a ‘ |im Crow” law permitting separate 
railroad cars or compartments for Negroes Other states followed suit soon 
afterward, and when the trend was challenged m 1883 before the Supreme 
Court on the basis of the Civil Rights Act of *875, those sections which the 
state legislation seemed to contravene were declared unconstitutional Con 
gress did not have the power, held the court, to regulate by law the social 
associations of persons The way was left clear for state action m this 
realm 

One of the most intcresung doarines which was applied to the question 
of segregation was the one of ‘separate but equal” facilities Curiously enough 
the principle was first enunciated m the Supreme Court of Massachusetts m 
1849 A Negro named B-mjamin Roberts had attempted to enter his five 
vcar-old daughter Sarah in one of the public white primary schools of the 
Boston district in which he resided When the application was rejected by 
the school committee solely on the grounds of color, Roberts brought suit 
against the city for damages He retained Charles Sumner, later to be promi 
nent in the Reconstruction Congress and an ardent opponent of slavery, as 
counsel Sumner argued eloquently for the equality of all human beings before 
God and before the law He argued that separate facilities could never be 
equivalent because of the stigma of caste they imposed Nevertheless, the 
court ruled unanimously that Boston in providing separate schools for colored 
children v as not violating their equal nghis to education 
Although Boston six years later abolished separate Svhools for Negroes the 
principle enunciated m the Rob-rts ease persisted It appeared m a number 
of state supreme court decisions, and finally figured promincndy m a United 
States Supreme Court decision m In the highly influential ease of 
Plesscy v Ferguson the Roberts decision was cited as a major precedent for 
the right of the state to require segregation of colored and white persons in 
public conveyances Thus the ‘separate but equal” doctrine became a support 
for legal segregation 

Going further than simple segregauon, a succession of laws virtually dc 
stroyed the political rights of southern Negroes in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century Some states passed “grandfather” clauses which made one 
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qual.Sca.ion for voting the fact that rate’s grandfather hid done so pre 
vtouslr Niturilly, this ercliideri most Negroes who had gamed attienship 
under the Fourteenth Amendment Odicr «atcs enacted vague literacy re 
quirctncnts by which local auihonties could disbar Negroes on tecJintcal 
grounds £vcn worse than these denials of right were the extra legal crimes 
committed against Negro persons Between iSSoand r9iX)some2oool}nchings 
were reported, with Mississippi, Georgia, and Louisiana as the worst offend 
ers 

While the problem was most pressing in the case of Negroes because of 
their number alone, simi)ar dentjs of cml and pohcical rights were carried 
out against Americans who were members of the red and yellow races In 
spite of efforts to secure equality of right for these minorities, discnminauon. 
and segregation svere the rule m most communities where the) appeared in 
substantial numbers 
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T/ie Growth of Non-Protestant Groupt 

One of the most striking facts about Amerian church groups after iSds was 
the steady increase of non Protestant organizations While the character of 
American religion remained largely Protestant, the growth of other denomma 
tions exercised a profound effect on American life and education The Poman 
Catholic Church, for example, grew rapidly with the large Irish, German, 
and Italian immigrations of the nineteenth eentury. Inasmuch as roanv of 
these immigrant families tended to settle m the larger ciues, the Roman 
Catholic Church became particularly strong in urban communities Often, 
m the latter places, religious afKfiations thereby a»$omcd ascendancy m local 
politics 

Among the most important problems with which Americans concerned 
themselves dunng (he latter half of the nineteenth antury iras that of primary 
loyalties among these Catholic groups The problem was framed most widely 
as one of loyalty to the nation or loyalty to the Pope m Rome Much of the 
earlier nativjsm which had been directed toward Roman Catholicism as a 
‘ foreign influence’ continued during this period, and there was mounting 
criticism of Catholicism on this account On the other hand, it is impossible 
to deny the significant Americanizing of the Catholic Church in the United 
States In spile of the Syllabus of Errors, by which Pope Pius IX condemned 
many of the liberal institutions and ideas which enjoyed favor in America 
3 number of prominent Catholic churchmen like Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland espoused liberal ideas both in the United States and in 
Rome, and it is known that the former was influential in persuading the 
Roman authorities that it would be a mistake to condemn the Knighu of 
Labor m iSSy On the other hand, ui the matter of education, whirh 'nil be 
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discussed later, the Church was adamant on the question of having and 
operating us own parochial school system 
The growing Eastern European immigration after 1890 led to a concom 
itant increase in the Jewish population of the United States While there had 
been a few Jews m America during the eighteenth century, and while their 
number had increased significantly with the German immigrations of the 
later 1840‘s and early 1850’s, they had not exercised a particularly important 
influence on religious, educational, or social thought Now, as their numbers 
grew, there were effects both on Judaism itself and on American life as a 
whole Just as there svas an Americanizing of the Roman Catholic Church, so 
might Reform Judaism be viewed as a kind of Americanizing of the Jewish 
religion, although Reform Judaism was by no means confined to America 
Jewish leadership ssas also prominent in the founding of the Ethical Culture 
Society, a group which sought to make ethics rather than theology the heart 
of religious experience 

A study of stale constitutions, statutes, and court decisions rc\cals that the 
increasing heterogeneity of American religious life only reinforced the deter 
mmaiion to support the separation of church and state For some, to be sure, 
separation was simply a protection against control by Roman Catholic inter 
csts and doctrines, for others separation was the attempt to attain true govern 
mental neutrality toward the various religious groups In any case, from 
1876 onward all new states added to the Union were required by Congress to 
include in their basic laws an irrevocable ordinance guaranteeing religious 
freedom and the principles of the First Amendment Inasmuch as education 
was one of the central problems mvoKcd in separation, it is worthwhile to 
note that both the prohibition against using public funds for sectarian schools 
and the prohibition against teaching sectarian religions in public schools were 
almost universally expressed m principle by 1900 

Increased Social Awareness Among American Churches 
Just as the minister on the frontier had to make his religion far more prac 
tical and meaningful to his parishioners if he wished to interest them than 
did the more established minister of the eastern states, so did all of the 
churches face the problem of practicality at the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth century Increasingly, ministers, priests, and rabbis 
found that the theological wranglings which had been so much at the heart of 
religious life earlier in American history attracted little or no interest among 
both urban and rural populations Both were beset by too many problems of 
pressing and real nature to pay much attcruon to metaphysics, and only « 
the churches began to turn their attention to social problems did their atten 
tion and interest return 

By the turn of the century, however, this new interest m social affairs was 
noticeable In general, churches seem to have taken two lines of approach to 
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ISSUES FOR STUDY AKD DISCUSSION 

these questions the first Jnvohcd making Chnstianicy a living phenomenon 
in everyday life instead of the raibcr sterile concept that it all too often became 
Churches began to draw up “soaal creeds" setting forth their posiuons on 
controversial problems of the time Second, this movement began to be re 
fleeted in the dn\c for legislation to curb some of the social evils Increasingly, 
church groups deminded restrictive laws on liquor, gambling and divorce 
in an effort to control these practices Even more evident was the attempt of 
the church to play a significant pw m the lives of Us communicants Thus 
the turn of the century also saw the organization of luncheon clubs, young 
people’s groups, and numerous other enterprises designed to make religion a 
living part of everyday life 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

I If you v\ere a school superintendent m a moderate sized community at the turn 
of the century and viewed the staitslics on the changing character of the American 
population, how v.ouid you modify your educational offering to take account of 
the changes? 

3 Advances in technology between 1865 and 1918 rapidly began 10 alter the whole 
character of American Me What were some of the ways tn vshich technological 
advances (eg, the invention of the automobile) began directly to affect the school 
program? 

3 The teacher in the sprawling urban tenemeoc districts between 1880 and 2930 
faced herculean problems in the attempt to introduce millions of immigrants to 
the American way of life What were some of ibemost pressing of these problems’ 
Do teachers in some American cities face similar prt^lems today? 

4 The turn of the century saw the United States becoming increasingly invobed in 
world affairs Nevertheless, schools were doing little, if anything to prepare ciuzens 
with the outlooks and understandings necessary to comprehend this new national 
role To what extent docs this same problem, magnified considerably, face con 
temporary American educators’ Are coolcmporary educators of a single mind 
regarding its soluuon? Is the American public? 
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RESHAPING THE 
AMERICAN mind 


THE fifty years bectveen the Ovil War aad World War I the intellectual 
of America underuene a vast revolution Within a period no longer than 
span of a single lifetime radical changes ivcre wrought in the fundamental 
tccptions of the universe the outlooks upon man and his relation to nature, 
ti the conceptions of knowledge and learning as they affected education 
SIC to these changes m intellectual frames of reference was the appearance 
new ivorld views made necessary by wide ranging investigations in the 
ysical and biological sciences Above all, the theory of evolution produced 
»hattcfjng effect upon inherited beliefs and stimulated thoroughgoing revi 
ins of philosophy, psycboiog>, and the social sciences Bitter controversies 
tween science and religion were set off is new scientific views challenged 
e traditional Mews of mans origin and destiny Masses of scientific data 
nfronted the authorities that had appealed to revelation, theology, or tradi 
anal philosophy for the fundamental answers ro hfes riddles 


THE IMPACT OF EVOLUTION 

he battle of authorities in its simplest terms took such forms as these Super 
atural religion had long stated upon authority of the Bible and the Chrisuan 
hurches that God had created the world out of nothing at a specified time 
1 the past, that He had created all the species of living things, that these 
pectes have not changed substantially since thejr creation by God, and that 
jod had created man at a specific time, endowing him with distinctive spirit 
lal characteristics of soul, mind, and conscience The publication of Charles 
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Darwin’s Oripn of Species m 1859 threw a bombshell into the intellectual 
scene , 

Now the doctrines of biological evolution and the physical sciences ot 
geology, paleontology, and astronomy came along to challenge the super 
natural authorities and to put naturalistic explanations in their place Build 
mg upon the earlier work of Linnaeus, La Place, Erasmus Darwin, Charles 
Lyell, Lamarck, and especially Charles DaiAvin, evolutionists like Thomas 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer pictured the world as a natural product of 
natural forces that had been at work for at least 2 to 5 billion years or more 
The world was not created in a few days or nights, many cons were involved 
Similarly, the living species had not been created at one specific time m his 
tory by supernatural intervention, but they too had slowly emerged by natural 
processes over countless cons of time Through a process of interaction be 
tween the various organisms and their environments the simplest organisms 
had gradually changed into more complex forms by means of adaptation and 
selective adjustment Thus, according to the theory of evolution, the species 
of life are not fixed and changeless but have been growing, changing, and 
evolving as the result of changes in the environment and of adaptive changes 
in generation after generation of organisms 
At the climax of the evolutionary process man appeared, also within the 
natural process of adjustment and evolution Man has evolutionary roots 
along with all other species of life m the common trunk of life Man achieved 
his human nature in the process of interaction with his environment rather 
than receiving it as a special gift or act of creation Not only did man’s bodily 
structure gradually emerge from a common form of life, but also man’s mental 
and spiritual nature was a product of an interactive experience in a physical 
and social environment Studies m chemistry, morphology, and physiology 
supported the findings of biology that man’s physical structure and function 
ing hnV him with other living forms in a continuous process of nature Darwin 
explained this process by arguing that those species survived which could 
adapt themselves most successfully to changed conditions ‘ Survival of the 
fittest and natural selection thus became by words in the explanation of 
human social institutions as well as of the lower species Despite inadequacies 
of particular explanations of the evolutionary process, the main doctrines 
made their way into almost all realms of thought in the later nineteenth 
century Outstanding exponents and popularizers of such views were Thomas 
Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Edward L Youmans, John Fiske, Chaunccy 
Wright, John W Draper, Robert IngersoH, and Andrew D White 
The concept that growth, change, interaction, and process were inherent 
in a world of nature which encompassed man as well as the physical and 
animal vvorld was one of the most radical and influential ideas that ever was 
produced It burst upon an intellectual world that had assumed for centuries 
that fixed species were created by divnne intervention and that man was abso- 
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lutely different from animals by virtue of his permanent spiritual faculties of 
reason, will, and conscience To have it suggessed that man’s faculties ap- 
peared in the natural process of evolution caused a great outburst of intcllcc 
tual activity that paralleled in some respects the immense intellectual ferment 
among Christian thinkers of the tsvclfth and thirteenth centuries when Arts 
totle’s philosophy and science were rediscovered in Western Europe Every 
mafof outlook in America tn the later nineteenth century had to reckon with 
the evolutionary theory Some religious fundamentalists rejected evolution 
and reasserted traditional supernatural faiths based upon revelation and a 
literal interpretation of the Bible On the other hand, many Jibcral theologians 
and philosophers worked out reconciliations with evolution but held on to 
a basic belief in the reality of the spirit of God and of man Still others dclib 
cratcly set about to build a conception of roan and of education based upon 
the fundamental assumptions and findings of evolution 
Three principal intellectual orientations can thus be identified at work in 
America in the period under consideration Each developed a distinctive con 
cepuon of man, of his essential characteristics, of his processes of thinking and 
learning, and of an education appropriate to man as thus conceived One view 
saw roan as a refiection of God In their various ways Christian fundamental 
ist theism, liberal theology, the philosophy of idealism, and a new duahstic 
humanism appealed to the authority of the spiritual They saw man essen 
tiatly as a spiritual being A second view saw man as a reflection of the natural 
world In their several ways an empirical philosophy of mmd, a realistic 
philosophy of knowledge, and an objective psychology of learning (known jn 
later days as coonectiomsm) appealed to the authority of the natural sciences 
They saw man largely as a complex biological organism The third view saw 
man as a reflection of human society Here a social conception of mind and 
a new and distinctively American philosophy of pragmausm and expen 
mentalism appealed not only to the auihonty of the natural sciences but also 
to the soaal sciences They viewed roan as primarily a social and cultural 
being 

THE SPIRITUAL CONCEPTION OF MAN 

Despite the impact of the new geological evidence concernmg the origin of 
the world and the new biological evidence concerning the origin of man, 
the traditional views of creation and of man s spirituality mainiained their 
hold upon the great ma|oruy of pwiplc m general as well as upon those who 
dominated American schools and colleges The sway of supernaturalism was 
being narrowed and limited, but it probably ceminued to be the dominant 
view held by teachers m the schooU and professors in the colleges Appeal to 
the authority of a spiritual clement m man and beyond man took 
forms that ranged from a reassertion of Christian fundamentalism to a philo- 
sophical idealism and dualislic hutnanism 
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Vundamcntalism 

A fundamentally theistic view of God and a Calvmistic view of man were 
maintained and reasserted in many of the colleges and divinity schools of the 
country in oppo ition to the naturalistic views of the new science Strong 
theological cases were made by such eminent educators as Charles Hodge of 
Princeton, Enoch F Burr of Amherst, Andrew P Peabody of Harvard, and 
William G T Shedd of Union Theological Seminary In general, they boldly 
rejected the evolutionary doctrines cither as bad theology or as bad science 
and continued to appeal to the authority of the Scriptures as revealing the 
only true description of the origin of the world, Gods creative spirit, and 
man's origin in *in The w'orld wat created by God whose essence is spiritual 
and infinite, man ii/ar created by God with a body that tempts him to evil and 
a soul that giv es him the possibility of salvation through faith and the sacrifice 
of Christ Man may be linked to nature by his body, but he is hnl cd to God 
by his spirit and thus is set off by an impassible gulf from the rest of nature. 
Growth and change in God s nature, or in man s nature, or in truth and knowl 
edge were rqeacd in favor of belief in the eternal and unchangeable nature 
of God, of man's spirit, and of religious and moral truths created by God 
Whatever the difTerences among the several fundamentalist churches, they 
swept new thousands into th'^ir folds Evangelical Protestantism appealed to 
great numbers of Americans through the preaching of such infiucnual evan 
gehsis as Dwight L Moody and of countless preachers in the popular denomi 
nations of the Protestant churches Thousands of others were affeaed by the 
new religious evangelism of the Salvation Army, the Mormons, and Chris- 
tian Science. The Roman Catholic Church grew rapidly from some 9 million 
m 1895 to nearly double its size by the end of World War I 
Despite the declin" of specific sectarian doctrines m the schoolbooks for 
children in the common schools, ib- basic sup^rnaiuralistic u iderpmnmgs of 
many, if not most, school texts of the bier nineteenth century continu'^d to 
be Christian theism Spellers and readers continued to refer to God and to 
man $ soul Books on history and geography attributed differences in peoples 
and dinuics to God $ will Science texts found God at v ork guiding the 
course of physical bv s and the actions of the atoms Even new books on 
physical education found th- external manifestations of physical acuvity to 

be expressions of the inner soul of man 


Liberal Theology 

A ^nd nj.[or .nponx: lo the findmg, of tho o-ivcr sc.cncK of geology, 
knoiogy, Md history was the attempt to reconcile evolution with Christian 
th^sm The conunumg acoimubtion of scientific evidence led many liberal 
.hco'og,.o, .0 »y ,0 do more do.n .onply deny ,he eal.d.o- of .he ecenofie 
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•nvEMigations They either had to soften the rigid fundamcmalist authority of 
the Bible as a hleral description of the origin of the world, or they had to 
incorgiratc in some way the idea of growth and evolution into the Christian 
cptc Both of these c/Torts became unportnnc mo^cments in rchgjous thought 
of the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Some Americans looked to the dcvciopjng scholarship in Europe for help 
m the 'higher criticism” of the origins of the Bible itself The historical 
analysis of the Scriptures began to reveal that the Bible was not of one piece 
written at one time by divinely inspired persons who had directly heard the 
voice of God Rather, it was shown that the Biblical swnes had been written 
o%cr a period of hundreds of years by a large number of human beings who 
had written historical and human reports of events and activities of a great 
ethical and spiritual movement In this respect the Bible was comparable to 
the « tilings of other great religious documents Thus, the studies of history, 
archaeology, philology, and comparative religions were brought to bear upon 
the Judco-Chnstian story as contained m the Bible Outstanding m this 
moiemcnt m America were the scholarly writings of Philip Schaff of Union 
Theological Seminary, Orello Cone of St Lawrence University, and James 
Freeman Clarke of Boston In the light of such higher critmsm it became 
more and more difficult for fundamemabsis to claim that the Bible i\as the 
one and only auchoncative, indisputable, and literal ivord of God 
On the other hand, man> theologians set out to incorporate the findings of 
evolution into Christian theology and to argue that there was no essential 
conflict between evolution and Christianity The heart of this argument ivas 
that God used (he process of evolution m his act of creauon Or, to put it 
another way, the findings of evolution simply reveal the thought and acuons 
of God on this earth In various ways this new gospel was preached w ith 
great effectiveness by such outstanding liberal ministers as Henry Ward 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott in Brooklyn, Phillips Brooks in Boston, and 
Washington Gladden in Ohio 

Even some of the more conservative Calvinists went to great lengths to 
show that evolution did not destroy rhe Calvmisi views of God and of man 
James McCosh at Princeton and George Frederick Wright at Obcrlin argued 
that Darwin's conception of gradual and spontaneous adaptations in nature 
svas really the plan and design for man introduced into nature by God 
Whereas Darwm thought that the fitness of the species to survive \%3S a 
spontaneous, accidental, or arbitrary affair of natural selection, fitness was 
really achieved as a result of the supernatural intervention of Gods design 
What 3 few Calvinist Presbyterians could do, a great many Unitarians and 
liberal Congregaiionalists likewise could do If the Calvinists could use 
Darwinism to prove that adaptations and survival revealed the operation of 
God's selection among the elect and the damned, the Uniunans could argue 
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that evolution proved that evil would gradually disappear and that salvation, 
love, and virtue were gradually evolving in the scheme of human life as a 
result of God s presence in man and nature 
Sull farther to the ‘ left ’ in liberal religious circles were those who found 
in evolution a new religious faith devoted to the spiritual manifestations of 
God in the cosmos and in man, but a faith divorced from a spccificallj Chris- 
tian theology Outstanding spokesman for this 1 ind of view was John Tislc 
who spent his life popularizing the view that evolution was Gods plan for 
achieving His divine purposes The world itself was viewed not as a static 
order created whole from the beginning by God nor was it a machine obeying 
mechanical laws, but the world itself was a moving, progressive organism 
God himself 1$ an infinite force or energy, eternally motivating the cosmic 
processes of change and revealing Himself not only m the processes and 
growths of nature but also in th* spiritual processes of man’s consciousness 
Not only is the cosmos itself theistic, but also man s spiritual fulfillment is the 
goal of all evolution from all time on this earth 
Similar views were expressed by Francis Elhngwood Abbot and Octavius 
B Frothmgham, leaders in the organization of the Free Religious Associa 
tion in 1867 which devoted itself to the promulgation of a new religion of 
humanity ^sed upon freedom of thought, historical criticism of the Bible, 
and evolution Abbot edited for years the Index which was the journal of 
the Free Religious Association and which preached for a religion devoted to 
the perfection of man as a progressive being, freed from the constraints of 
traditional doctrinal authoriues and resting upon faith in man’s abilities to 
achieve continual betterment through education Felix Adler, also involved in 
the Free Religious Association, moved to implement his ideas in cducauon 
and m society by the organization m 1876 of the Society for Ethical Culture 
which remains today a vita! ethical and educational movement based upon 
a humanistic religion divorced from iradmonal theologies These latter move 
ments revealed the growing effort of many Americans to mainuin a stout 
allegiance to the spiritual qualities of human life and to translate man’s 
spiritual achievements into a positive moral and religious program of social 
beuerment They thus «rr.cd forward the effort to create a nonscctarian or 
secular, >et spiritual, religious onenuuon toward the world and man 


The Philosophy of Idealism 

A third I ind of approach to the aulhonty of the spiritual was represented in 
the various forms of the philosophy of idealism We have already indicated 
something of the effca of German idealism as it was first taken up by the 
American uanscendentahsts during the first half of the nineteenth century 
(sec pp 16S-171) After the Cvil War, however, transcendentalism as such 

to the philosophy of idealism 
grew by leaps and bounds It is probably not too much to say that idealism 
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became the most mfliicntia! academic pome of view taught by the nrofes 
sional philosophers m the colleges and universities of America m the latter 
part of the nmctccmh and early iwcntierh centuries The philosophies of 
1 icme,Schcl[jng,and Hegel tv ere probably the most popular as several varia 
lions or “schools” of idealism were formulated in American departments of 
philosophy 

One of the most important points about this movement is that it helped 
to replace the sectarian orthodoxies of the early ninciccnth century in Amcr 
lean higher education with a kind of nonseccanan reliance upon spirituality 
In this way the hold of the churches and sectarian clergj upon higher educauon 
gate way to a nondcnominattonal outlook that was nevertheless congenial to 
Christian outlooks Specific sectarian theologies tended to give tvaj to ideal 
isuc philosophy As transcendentalism prepared the American mind outside 
of higher institutions for this transition from orrhodoxj to a nonsectarian 
religious orientation in the early nineteenth century, so did idealism provide 
a transition from orthodox sectarian theology toward a nondenominational 
spiritual orientation kii^iii the colleges and universities after the CiviJ War 
This was an important intellectual revolution that bad far teaching effects 
upon American education It meant that the interest in religion m general 
would remain strong but that specific seaarian control of education for doc 
crinal purposes w^is greatly (wakened This trend can be seen in the way that 
many church related colleges and universities which had originated lo de 
nommational effort began to become * nondenominational ’ as the nineteenth 
century drew to a close 

The heart of idealism, despite its many variations was an aifirmacion that 
the essence of the universe was spiritual and not material The whole cosmos 
js in essence motivated and moved by spirit rather than by mechanical or 
natural laws Whether the name assigned to this spine was God or the In 
finite, or the Absolute, the moving force of the universe is spirit In philo- 
sophical terms, reality was not made up of material or pliysical substances, 
reality is spiritual or mental Idealism might even better be called idea ism, 
for it held that the enduring and real nature of the universe is an expression 
of ideas or mind rather than matter Although the world of physical things 
seems lo exist and persist m our experience, the physical world could not 
exist except as the expression of some mmd or luieihgencc Usually this uni 
versal mind or intelligence was identified as CJod Therefore, the world is 
simplj an expression of God s mind As a result, the whole movement of the 
world and the universe is shaped by the moral and spiritual purposes of God 
or the Infinite Spirit, or the Absolute Mind 
Similarly, the essence of man is spiritual and nor material The most irn 
portant thing about man is bis spiritual sdf or bis personality, not bis bodily 
characteristics Man is simply a fimre spiritual expression of the infinite spint 
and must therefore be treated as such Many of the idealists worked out a way 
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to incorporate the evolutionary concept into ihcir systems by cmphasi 7 ing 
that the universe is going through an evolutionary process of growth and 
movement in time which is a progressive realization of God’s spirit So, also, 
man’s spiritual nature reveals a similar process of growth and unfolding This 
was a particularly important outlook for educational theory, for it put stress 
upon respect for the child s self and personality and care m providing the 
optimum conditions whereby the child’s spiritual nature could grow and 
unfold Itself This underlying assumption should be remembered as a part 
of the educational theories of Pcstalozzi and Frocbcl which were so influential 
in America in the later nineteenth century. 

Detailed study of idealism is, of course, impossible here, but something of 
Its major forms may be mentioned There were several germinal educational 
centers of philosophic idealism in America One such center was St Louis 
where William T Harris, Henry Brokmeyer, Denton J Snider, and Thomas 
Davidson were active in popularizing German idealism One expression of 
their effort was the Journal of Spaculatwe Philosophy begun in 1867 and long 
edited by Harris who was Superintendent of Schools m St Louis and later 
United States Commissioner of Education Another expression was in the 
form of a number of adult education efforts that took shape as philosophical 
clubs or discussion groups not only in the Middle West but also in the East 
A Plato Club, an American Akademc, the Concord School of Philosophy and 
Literature, and the Summer School of the Culture Sciences were all efforts to 
turn mens actiMtics away from material things and toward a more spiritual 
life of speculation, virtue, the fine and literary arts, and m general “the better 
things of life ” 


Several colleges and universities were also germinal centers for various 
schtwls of idealism An early center was Amherst where Laurens Perseus 
Hickok, Julius Scclyc, and Charles Edward Carman preached the gospel of 
German idealism and helped to turn Christian theology toward a critical and 
rational idealism At Boston University Borden Parker Bowne developed his 
pcrwnahstic idealism in which he stressed personality as the scat of all value 
At Cornell Jacob Gould Schurmon and James E Creighton developed an 
objecuve idealism and organized the American Philosophical Association 
in Hopkins and later at Michigan George Sylvester Morns 

I'hn j'*?''""’” =■" “rfy influence upon 

d Herbert Palmer began an idealistic trend 

that culminated in Josiah Royce and his "absolute idealism ’ 

" I* l"” M orns, and Royce began to stress the 
nro^u^not of , ? 'T Aa. thought is the 

mdmduaTe^LM"’‘^'"‘^“" “ “"'"'unity of minds and that 

and dleloomem f'r' <"nphasized the growth 

he prcies7oTSl„"r" -t.v.ty of mTnds tn 

p achieving knowledge m contrast to a static or merely passne or 
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receptive role of raiiid m icquirmg IjioivWge Rovee argued that reality 
and knotvledge are social products of the human communitj achietcd as 
individuals communicate s\iih each other and mrerpret ibemjekei 
Thus, idealism in various ways promoted outlooks that s%crc to base 
important influences upon American education The stress upon human 
personality as an end m itself, the emphasis upon respect for the grotnh and 
unfolding of the child s personality as a pedagogical method, and tJie vision 
that individuals uerc inextricably related to other individuals in a social and 
spiritual community were important ingredients of a neiv philosophy of 
education Strangely enough however, it was not die idealists themscKcs who 
were most effective m translating these views into a philosophy of cducaiion 
or a theory of pedagogical method It was /ohn Desvey w ho dresv upon these 
outlooks for their emphasis u^ion the social and creainc role of persons in 
cducauon, but he went on to develop quite a different basic philosophy 

Clcisstcal Humanism 

Although the idealists of the nineteenth century seldom spelled out the cdii 
cational implications of (heir philosophy, we have a clear definition of cdii 
cational philosophy m a position that came to be knotvn as dualiitic or 
classical humanism Resting upon the histone philosophy of idealism and the 
traditional faculty psychologj, dualistic humanism received increasing atten 
tion m the early decades of the twentieth century at the hands of such scholars 
as Charles Eljot Norton Irving Babbitt, and Paul Shore/ of Han ird James 
Rowland Angell of Yale, Paul timer More and Andrew F West of Princeton, 
and Nicholas hfurray Butler and Albert Jav Nock of Columbia In a reaction 
against the growing emphasis upon scienec, sndustnalism and naturalistic 
philosophies, a growing chorus of voices rcasscticd the idealistic and dualistic 
basis of human nature as the groundwork upon which to budd a sound hu 
manistie education 

These humanists reaffirmed the essential dualism between man and nature, 
the absolute difference between the spiritual naiure of man and the msteruJ 
basis of the physical world Man has cenam distmctive and permanent quni 
ities of reason, moral conscience, cstbciic taste, and religious faith that set him 
poles apart from the animal and natural world Dualnuc humanism set us 
face resolutely against the csoluuonary conceptions of continuity, change, 
and grow'th It hearkened back to the faculty psychologs that put conscioui 
ness at the heart of the spiritual facuhio of man and clesatcd micllect as the 
primary instrument of acquiring knowledge. Values, knossicdgc, and truth 
arc unchangeable and absolute and exist in a realm that » aboic and beyond 
nature Learning is not a maner of sense perceptions rcceiscd from ih- n 
lernal world but is a matter of diiciplinmc the intellectual faculties and dr- 
sebmne the moral and spiritual and esthetic faculties of ihe mini The best 
studies for these purposes are found m the cbssical languages and lueratutcs 
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of ancient Greece and Rome, m mathematics, in philosophy and religion, and 
m the fine arts In other words, the humanities arc the prime studies of edu 
cation, far superior to the sciences, the social sciences, and immeasurably above 
the practical, technical, or vocational studies ^ 

There is a direct line of descent from the disciplinary and classical position 
of the orthodox sectarians of the early nineteenth century through the ideal 
isms of the late nineteenth century to the humanists of the early twentieth 
century From the days of the inaugural address of James McCosh at Prince 
ton m i8d8 and Noah Porter at Yale in 1871 innumerable college educators 
echoed their arguments that the chief aim of college education v\as “to draw 
out and improve the faculties which God has given” or to “aim at intellectual 
culture and training rather than at the acquisition of knowledge” Idealists 
such as William T Harris publicly stood m favor of mental discipline and 
the formal training of the spiritual powers of the mind By the end of the 
century the meetings of the National Educational Association were even 
resounding with the plea that the mind and will would be trained more 
efieciivel) if the tasks set for the student were hard and unpleasant rather 
than interesting and pleasant 

After the turn of the century the most vigorous exponents of the doctrine 
of discipline were the classical humanists who marched out all the traditional 
arguments for the continued study of the classics as the best and even the 
only real studies for an educated man Irving Babbitt’s Literature and the 
American College (190S). Francis W Kelsey’s Utm and Greek tn Amertean 
Education (1911). Andreiv F West’s The Value of the Classics (1917), anJ 
the speeches, annual reports and books of Nicholas Murray Butler arc but a 
few samples of the vast outpouring that echoed the Yale Faculty Report of 
1828 (sec pp 178 ) They argued that the study of the classics would do the 

following things discipline the mind and the character of students, tram the 
intcllcaual faculties so that such training would transfer to other subjects and 
other activities, cultivate a sense of duty and moral obligation, cultivate the 
imagination and sense of esthetic taste, and provide a broad basis for a gen 
cfous libera! education that would serve students well no matter what occu 
pation they might later follow 


Conversely, they thundered against the inroads upon education of the 
phjsiul sciences, th- social socnccs, and practical studies, they decried the 
spcculmuon of the elcctttc syttem and Thorndike psychology, they be 
httled the attention to the tnterests need., and freedom of students, and they 
d-p!ored Ae general d-elme of morals, hard stork, and dtsciphne. In general, 
they a tribmed mmh of the evtl of Amertean life and cdueanon to the groseth 
of philosophies and psycho ogies that rested upon modern science rather than 
upon tradiuonal religion and idealum But they svere fighung a rearguard 
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ba»!e. Nen psychologies and new philosophies began to mate serious inroads 
Ui»n American education, cspcenlly ac die demcniary leseJ, but also some 
what at the secondary, college, and tiaiiersKy Icscis, 
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Dcspiic the hold of religious and idealistic sictts upon the American mind 
md American cjlucation, the new scientific outlooks began to produce a 
radically dilTcrcnc conception of man’s nature, his mind, his learning process, 
and therefore his education fn thcscsiews maocimc to be Mcsvcd as a reficc 
tion of the natural world dcscnhable by tl»c methods of science A biological 
conception of the human mmd and learning was one of the results of the 
tnflucncc of Darninism upon American thought The impact of evolution 
led to the view that man was an essential part of nature, that his mtellcctual 
nnd moral achievements were developed in the natural processes of biological 
adaptation and adjustment to his emironmem, that man's mind as well as 
his body emerged as a product of a long period of grow th from simple begin 
nings to more comple\ forms through natural selection, survival, and gradual 
viriation Since man « continuous with the rest of nature, the development 
of his mental behavior is subject to the same kind of history and saenufic 
analysts as ts his physical body and bchwior Supernatural explanations for 
the origin of man and his development are not necessary, natural explanations 
will suffice® 

Stemming from these fundamental assumptions of naturalism and 
grounded in one way or another upon the findings of the biological sciences, 
several new outlooks m philosophy and psychology were formulated in the 
later nineteenth and carl) twentieth centuries, all of w hich tended to con 
tnbute to produce a radically diOerent conception of human mture Most 
important for our purposes were an empirical philosophy of mmd, a realistic 
philosophy of knowledge, and an objective psychology of learning 


Lmpmeal Philosophy of the Mmd 

In the decades following the Civil War an increasing number of American 
philosophers began to look upon the mmd as a process rather than as an cn 
Uty or substance In various ways mental activity was seen not as a spiritual 
faculty that has an existence independent of the body and that thinks ns own 
thoughts but rather that mental activity is a fmction of the behavior of the 
individual whereby the organism can adapt itself more suitably to its eii 
vironracnt Mind in man is simply a way of behaving and adjustment that 
is more complex than the adjustivc mechanisms of the lower animals. 


sPor an excdlenf iboci latement of Darwuis cooirliunon to jrejcholojn' 
ThorndU m 1909 see E. U Thorncl.kf Wrt*/ Wmattjton » Curmed ■ 
(Ntw York Apr'eton-Ctmury-Crofu 1949) Chap XMf 
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As early as 1864 Francis E Abbott was saying that the mind was not merely 
a passive receiver of external impressions nor an active creator of ideas but 
was a form of action and reaction m relation to external objects Chauncey 
Wright argued that man’s consciousness emerged gradually m the process 
of evolution and that his de^elopmcnt of signs, language, memory, imagina 
tion, and reason arose as necessary for survival when environmental condi 
tions changed Similarly, John Fiske argued by inference that in the process 
of natural selection consciousness arises when the nerve paths can no longer 
handle the increasing number of undulations along the nerve channels, when 
the nerve paths become congested, tension arises and the individual begins 
to sort out the impulses by conscious effort Edward D Cope, biologist at the 
University of Pennsylvania, found that m lower forms of life the process of 
sensation and memory formed the basis of simple judgments, m man this 
process became a complex adapting and judging mechanism called mind 
Experience thus produces mind as man exerts conscious effort to improve 
his w ays of dealing with the environment Edmund Montgomery pushed still 
further the attack upon idealism by arguing that man’s consciousness emerged 
by natural means as the highest form of the process of evolution In various 
ways a genetic and naturalistic conception of man gave to experience the 
prime role in developing man’s unique nature Here was an appeal to experi 
ence (empiricism) rather than appeal to man’s spirit (idealism) 

It was thus no news to some but a great shock to many when William 
James at Harvard really began to fasten a biological and evolutionary frame 
work upon the study of mental behavior Through the influence of his per 
sonahty as a speaker and teacher and the influence of his writings James was 
a great populanzcr as well is 3 germinal thinker His book Pnnapics of 
Ptychohgy published in i8go set the philosophical and academic world by the 
cars and elicited great antagonism as well as great enthusiasm The study and 
exploration of the mind had long been considered the exclusive province of 
philosophy, but now James proposed that psychology should become a natural 
science based u^n evolutionary biology and physiology The idealists, of 
Mursc, argued that this effort to make psychology a natural science was a 
denial of all that 1$ known about the spiritual and intellectual qualities of 
human nature What a ridiculous thing to profess to reveal something about 
uman nature y scientific methods that arc appropriate only to inanimate 
objeas and lower orms of life and that neglect the only really significant 
element m human life; man s moral, religious, and intellectual nature 

ui t c 10 og**ts, t e geneticists, the physiologists, and a new generation 
of objeotwe psscholagm. p.ckcd up Jan.os challenge w.th onthus.L They 
ucrc imprcjscd by his argument that consciousness should be viewed as a 

lietter ad|ustments in a changing ssorld of variation and struggle Mind svas 
Slewed as an aclise ra.ber than a passise form of behavior and closely relaied 
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to thtcmotioMlmd feeling of btha>„„ No longer, md Jjn,„ could 

JVC speak, aj the faculty ps 3 choIog«(sspoJwC, of separate faculties of ihinkinc 
feeling, and willmg They were a« integral forms of behavior of the func 
uoning organism as it tried to adjust its behavior to a changing environment 
stud) of the mind must be a study of behavior, not an introspective clavsi 
fication of ideas or of an entity known as consciousness Here was a frontal 
•ittack upon idealtsm and family psycbolngy ilul uas picked up and pursued 
by a ubole new school of objective psychologists iiho applied ihcir findings 
a educinonal practiee The most eminent «eis E I. Thornditc at Teachers 
ColJege, Columbia Unnersity (sec pp 53^359) 


A Realistic Philosophy of Knowletlgc 

Another kind of attack upon idealism that came from within the field of 
phifosophj Itself was known as reatism It represented an dTori to build a 
philosophy of know ledge upon strictly scientific foundations As a movement 
tn Amcncan thought in the earK tuentieth centurj, realism received great 
impetus from William James. His aiiicle'Docs ‘Consciousness’ Exist in the 
Journal of Philosophy m 1904 marked an upswing of micrcst in realism Be 
sides manj articles m the professional journals two cooperative c/Torts were 
written by six realists as summirics of iheir vieivs One was a 'platform 
summarizing their views on realism m tpio and the other was The Neu 
Realism published in ipta^ The formulation of the realistic posiuon was a 
protest against the current idealism of the day in general and against the 
absolute idealism of Josiah Royce m pirticular The theoretical intricaoes 
of these views are so many that we can only mention a general position that 
seemed important for education 

Idealism had given prior status to the realms of spirit, ideas, and thought 
by arguing that reality itself consisted of ideas or spiritual selves Nature and 
the phjsical world have no reality in themselves, they arc dependent for 
existence upon the conscious mind of personal selves or of an infinite or uni 
vcrsal Mind or God The externa! world ts simply an expression of Gods 
mind, and a!! that vve can know about the external world comes to us through 
our thoughts or ideas of it 

Now, the realist* turned most of these propositions around They argued 
that the real objects studied by the physical sciences arc not mental objects 
or mere ideas, physical objects are real, and their existence does not depend 
upon their being known by conscious beings. The physical world will exist 
whether human beings have any knowledge of it or not There will be ob- 
jective relations among external objects that will exist apart from the know 


*See Edwin B Hoft Waiter T Marrin W P Xtanaeue HalpJi Banofl Teity Walter B 
Pidin and E C Spauld n* The Program and Fim Platforra of Sut Real r« pj 

rMoiophy Vol 7 (July 31 1910) pp 3W--I 
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mg minds, and these relations arc to be determined only by the empirical 
methods of science and ssill not be altered simply by being pcrcciscd by the 
observer or the scientist Physical things may pass in and out of knowledge 
without being altered, and the existence of a thing is not dependent upon its 
being experienced or perceived by anyone Knowledge of things is not made 
up of ‘ ideas’ that arc substantially different from the things themselves Ob- 
jects of physical nature may be directly present in consciousness and mav be 
responded to through the reflex nervous system, but the presence of things 
m the field of consciousness docs not alter the things themselves 
The point of this analysis is that the realist argument put great authority in 
the external world of nature and in the description of nature by scientific 
methods Speculation about spirit and mental substances cannot be very 
fruitful Knowledge of real things of the external world is the most authon 
tative knowledge. Painstaking study and analysis by scientific means will 
enable us to gam accurate, dependable, and authoritative knowledge so long 
as It corresponds accurately with the real existence of things which it purports 
to describe The external world operates according to discoverable laws in a 
regular and uniform manner What we need to do is to discover those laws 
by painstaking analysis, and vve will have arrived at the truth Once we have 
found the truth and organized it into systematic form, we have authentic 
bodies of knowledge that can be acquired by students m schools and colleges 
The process of education, according to the realists, is thus the acquisition 
of verified knowledge and the adjustment of students to the realities of the 
external world The realistic view of knowledge relied upon science as a 
method and upon the acquisition of tested bodies of knowledge as the chief 
goal of education Much of modern education rests implicitly upon such 
assumptions as these, although few of the academic philosophers of realism 
earned their implications directly into the educauonal field Their outlook 
was carried into cducauon largely by the new psychologists and the scienufic 
study of educational tests, curriculum, and methods (see pp 43H39) 

Objective Psychology of Learning 


A third attack upoa^z reigning idealism in American thought and cduca 
tion came from the development of an objective psychology that set out to 
study human nature and human Icarnmg „.th Utc 4 per.mLtaI and labora 
tory methods of scienec The most influential form of this oh|ective approach 
lehTL ™ Ti' “ “ “nneetionism or stimulus response 

■>' E L Thorndihe^and 

■,ddu,'„'„°',rA"" connectionist psychology m 

catiomsm of British phdosophy that stemmed back to Thomas Hobbes and 
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John IjjcU in iht jcicmecnth aiiliity. to Div.ii Hartley and David Hums 
m the eishtssnlh cemory, and to Jams. Mill, John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Brown, AiCNandcr Bim, and Herbert Spencer in the mnciecntli century* 
Through a long period of introspective philosophy and psychology these men 
had emphasized the importance of the assoaation between ideas as a sig 
nincant element in learning and the development of the mind itself In various 
w ays they hit upon the notion that the more rerent/y and the more frequently 
ideas Of sensations were associated logcihcr the more they will tend to con 
tmuc to be connected m experience Some even speculated on the role of the 
nersous system m this process 

In Germany the philosopher Johann Fncdrtch Herfaart had developed a 
full blown introspective theory of associationism which had great influence 
upon American education (see pp 381-332) Herbart argued that the mind it 
self was nothing but a set of perceptions and ideas that had been bnked to- 
gether as the individual received impressions from the external world Simple 
perceptions and simple ideas became associated and were huilt up into more 
complex combinations known as the ‘apperceptive mass’ which was the 
mind When two or more ideas have been closely related by frequent, or 
recent, or vivid association, they will be more likely 10 continue to be related 
m future similar experiences Thus, teaching must take account of the asso- 
ciation of jclcas by making sure that new subject matter is related m the 
student's mind to his former ideas 

Although associationism hinted at some of the conclusions that objective 
psychology was to verify by actual experimentation, associationism had a 
mentalistic basis which was to be less usdful to the psychologists than a second 
kind of influence that came to America from Europe This was the scieatiflc 
study of physiology, neurology, genetics, and heredity A growing number 
of scientists began to take “consaousness ’ into the laboratory and to make 
careful observations and measurements of the way the human organism be 
haved under controlled conditions They measured sensory and motor nerves, 
they studied how the five senses responded to various stimuli, they tested 
eyes, cars, tactile impressions, speech, and all kinds of reflex movements of 
the body Wilhelm Max Wundt at Leipzig analyzed sense perception, Francis 
Galton studied hereditary factors in genetics, animals as well as humans v\ ere 
sub;ectcd to many kinds of experiments and tests, and Is an Pavlov in Russia 
built a theory of conditioned reflexes as fundamental to learning on the basis 
of his study of animals Alfred Bmet in France began to test the funcuons of 
association, memory, motor skill, attention, and intelligence of children as a 
means of arriving at normal mental ages for children of various chronological 
ages He thus helped to prepare the ground for the development of standard 


* For a brief resum? of th«c view on »»« 
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izecl intelligence tests As a result of the experimental trend m ps)cholog>, 
a whole generation of American psychologists threw themselves into the task 
of creating an objective educational psycholog) Among these were Thorn 
dike, G Stanley Hall, Joseph Jastrow, James McKecn Catiell, Lewis Terman 
and man) others 

On the basis of a ^a$t amount of experimentation a definitise statement of 
the stimulus-response psychology was ready before World War I in the three 
volumes by E L Thorndike entitled Educational Psychology In these sol 
umes and in a vast amount of other writings Thorndike began the task of 
demolishing the assumptions of idealism about consciousness, facult) psy 
chology, mental discipline, and transfer of training The intellectual faculties 
arc not inherited as a spiritual bequest of man, but mtcliigcnce is built up out 
of the biological action and reaction system of the organism which // inherited 
The reflex arc based upon an afTcrcni nervous system leading from pcrccptors 
to the brain and an efferent or motor nervous system leading from the central 
nervous system to the muscles or glands is the inherited unit of behavior 
Sensauons and ideas arc built up as connections are established in the refl'^ 
arc betv cen a situation S and a response R Learning is thus not a matter of 
training unformed and potential “faculties" but is a process of forming a 
senes of bonds or connections between stimuli and responses 
On the basis of these assumptions Thorndike enunciated the famous laws of 
learning, the law of effect, the law of exercise, and the law of readiness Of 
these, the most fundamental to the whole system was the law of effea which 
stated that a modifiable bond is strengihcned when accompanied by a satisfy 
mg effect and it is weakened v hen accompanied by an annoying effect Con 
ncctions v/ill tend to be learned better wh-n saiisfaaion or pleasure results, 
but annoyance or pain will tend to prevent learning The law of exercise stated 
that a modifiable bond bciv/ecn a stimulus and response will be strengthened 
when It IS used and it will be weakened when it is not used The more fre 
quent and rcc^t is the use, the stronger will be the learnings The law of 
readiness stated that when the action system is ready to aa, satisfacuon will 
follow action, but failure to act will result m annoyance 
Armed with this basic conception of the nature of the learning process an 
aiuck was made upon the theory of mental discipline in general and the 
role of the classics in American eduction m particular Thorndike insisted 
t no one stu y v/ould be likely to result m general improvement of the 
mind any than any other study, but rather ‘the mtcll-aual value of 
studies should b- determined largely by the special information, habits, m 
tercsts, altitudes, and ideals which they d-monstrably produce"-' Transfer 
of training may occur but it wdl not be because of the mherent disciplinary 
value of the cUssics but only because there may be a common conSent or 
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a! KuJy appoptutc lo ,hc faired aanii) In o.!.tr ,i»,d, farnin., 
t% nwrt 5f<cifi than « ,* tJiwtphnary If imdcnis arc to be prcpirctS for a par 
ijcular awm»{> or purpow, j}>en ihcy should studj those subjects that can be 
s’ nsTt to lea ! d rectls to the desiicd goals 
I sscholo ica! jmjijjatjon star nou gnen for opening ihc doors of the 
ivliwli and co!!egei to the sciences the socn! sciences and the teclmical 
Jtodjcs fliat had been clamoring for acceptance on a bins of equahij with 
the traditional elastics and liumanistic studies Vmiialli e»crv stihjcct in the 
schrml cufnetitum was now to (sc eiamincil, analjtcd and tested b} the con 
nectiooMf psscbologiiti m order to find the most satisfactoc) ntctfiods of 
feachin^ those subjects Va« tmprmememi sscrc thus made in the methods 
of teaching reading, spelling, arithmetic, svntiiig and most of the other 
subjects tn the school curriculum 


nre SOOAL cosceptios of mav 

A third majof intellmtul onentation appeared in America m the decades 
prior to World War I, and it too prmed to be ser) influential in education 
It centered upon a «)Cial conception of human nature ihinlving and leirnmg 
Whereas idealism had found the distinctive element m man to be spiritual and 
objectiec psjchologj had found it to I*e in mans biological action sjstem a 
svliole leriet of philosophers and psvchologms began to find the distinctive 
nature of man m Ins social relattomhips with other human beings Funda 
ment si mgrcdiems for (his view came from a new concern m philosophy that 
entphasir^socialpsjchologyandfromancw movement in philosophy known 
IS pragmatism Tlie convergence of shesc movements in the work of John 
Dewey produced a view that came to be known vvnously as cepcrimentalism 
or experimental naturalism The ramifications of the development of this 
story are too insoKnl to {>crmit an adequate discussion in the space avaihblc 
here, hut some of the broad outlines may be sketched in, particularly as they 
culminated m Dew cy's conception of educational method 

Soc/a/ Vtcw of Mind and Self 

The latter decades of the ninctccntb cemurv witnessed a growing concern 
(r> apply the evolutionary concept to the growth and change of social instiiu 
linns as well as to individuals Sociologists soaaf historiani, and social phi 
losophers tvegan to find profitable imcrprctaiions rn the appiicanon of the 
evolutionary idea to society Herbert Spencers 5or«>/og>' set the trend for a 
vast amount of study, investigation and speculation about the rclauon of the 
individual to stiaciy Some sociologists bkc William Graham Sumner at Yale 
followed Spencers lead and (otin^ Darwins survival of the fittest in the 
animal world to be paralleled in ihc human world by a struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest in the compcniion of the economic and pobucal 
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institutions of laisscz fairc capitalism Others used the techniques of social 
analysis of human institutions to find just the opposite, that social cooperation 
and common undertakings were at the heart of human social insutuiions in 
contrast to the competitisc struggle for existence in the animal world 
Thus, for example, Lester F Ward found that human society was an an 
tithcsis of animal life Whereas natural selection was characteristic of purely 
biological processes, the human society produced intelligence as a means of 
control in order to achieve a higher level of human welfare Similarly, James 
M Baldwin at Princeton and at Johns Hopkins argued that by virtue of his 
life in society man achieves a social self that is not the result of a simple Dar 
winian process of natural selection on the biological level, but rather that the 
human mind emerges only at the social level of interaction Similar vieu s v\ ere 
being expressed at the University of Chicago by Albion Small, James H 
Tufts, W I Thomas, and especially by George Herbert Mead and John 
Dewey All of them arrived at some version of the notion that the interactions 
of a human individual in relation to societ) were qualitatively different from 
the adaptauons made by biological organisms in their interactions with a 
physical environment 

Peculiarly significant in their own right and in their influence upon Dewey 
were the theories of the social nature of the human self produced by George 
H Mead from about 1890 until his death in 1931 The dominant motif of 
idealism and humanism was that the human self is a spiritual entity or a set 
of faculues that man possesses prior to his social relationships or social ex 
pcriences, and it is this quality that sets man immeasurably above the animals 
In somewhat similar terms supernatural religion defined the self m terms of 
a prc-existent soul Realism and biological psychology did not speak of a self 
or a soul but defined the distinctively human in terms of an inherited biological 
action system which also exists prior to the experiences that man has and 
which produces the basic motives and drives that help to determme his be 
havior ^ 


Mead however, viewed the self and mind as products of the social inter 
action of the indisidual with other human beings or other selves The new 
born child docs not have a self or a "mind • at birth He develops a self and a 
mind as he l^rns to communicate svith others The self docs not exist first and 
then gradually enter into rclanonships with others, but the self emerges as 
'*“'“’8“'* >>''"'«" htmscif and others and as he 
’T””" =”‘1 outlooks of others Mead s basic thesis was 

wmteh of tm “ “““Pfon of hinue// as he learns to use the 

tomonmn srr'““" ^ ^ind exists as a set of 
[“SttherTatTm hfm h:’/' 

Wongmg m himself in contrast to 0^ l^STg m oZs^J h" 
learns by gestures, signs, and symbols to distinguish svhat Wongs to h.mseU 
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as d,|t,nemsh«l fmm « he belongs to others, he develops a conscousnest of 
sclt He learns that rfrr my is mine and belongs to me but tht toy is ht or 
> onrr He learns to adopt an amiude toward hmirel/ that others hate adopted 
toward him ^ 


The principal means of beconwn^j a sdf i$ thus the attainment of common 
meanings through the acquisition of significant symbols A symbol js a nord 
or a sign that has a oammon meaning among uvo or more people When an 
indiudual uses a symbol «ith the mtenuon of calling out the same response 
in another that he calls up in himself, he is using significant symbols, at that 
point he IS developing hjs mind A symbol is something present that stands for 
something else that is not present The word ‘ dog js not the dog, jt is a 
symbol that stands for the dog As a child learns to use the word “dog to 
refer to the dog and as he intends for his mother to realize that he is referring 
to the dog, the child and his mother come to hav'c that symbol m common 
They understand each other, they hate meanings m common The child is 
learning to become a self, he is developing a mind, and be is eateriag upon 
the task of thinking by employing symbols to deal with events either before 
or after an event takes place 

The significant sj mbol is a social learning, and thus mind is a social learn 
tflg An individual hat to be a member of a social group that has symbols la 
common in order to become a self The human community is the only social 
group that has developed these significant symbols to a very great extent, 
and this largely through language, it is thus the social activity of communica 
lion through significant symbols that disanguuhes man from animals Com- 
munication :s the heart of community 
Thus the relation of the human being to his social environment u some 
what analogous to the relation of the biological organism to its physical and 
biological environment, but there is a vast difference m the amount of con 
trol over the environment An in/itvidital human being could never have 
attained any more control over the environment than other animals have 
done Control over the environment has been achieved by human beings be 
cause they are social beings who have been able to achieve social speech and 
language, social thought, and social msutuuons Through this emphasis upon 
social control Mead and others moved naturally into looking upon thought 
and intelligence as essentially a means whereby man not only adapts him 
self to hts environment, but also adapts the environment to hii own purposes 
and goals By means of the scientific method man has devised an instrument 
of control over the physical environment and an instrument of rcconstruc 
non of the social environment Social action and social reform thus became a 
natural extension of the philosophy of thought and mind as social processes 
This IS one of the reasons why the development of the social conception of 
the self became so important in redefinmg the character of the cducaaonaJ 
process as a social affair, especially m the hands of John Dewey 
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The Pragmatic Philosophy of Knowledge 


A second major trend m later ninctcenth-ccntury philosophy that became 
most important in a new outlook on education uas the development of the 
philosophy of pragmatism The outstanding and creative personahtes in the 
philosophy of pragmatism have been recognized to be Charles S Peirce, 
William James, and John Dewey as well as Mead Pragmatism became one 
of the most influential of the attacks upon idealism and classical humanism 
It, too, absorbed the outlooks of evolution and of modern science and applied 
them principally to the development of a distinctive theory of knowledge 
based upon empiricism in opposition to the idealism and rationalism of the 
dominant academic traditions of the day It somehow seemed distinaivcly 
American m its emphasis upon change, uncertainty, growth, and practicality 
Whereas the traditional outlooks on the world had emphasized order, 
finality, and comprehensiveness and had looked upon truth as essentially fixed 
and permanent, pragmatism began to stress incompleteness, contingcnc), 
novclt), and change as real aspects of the world of nature and man and 
to look upon truth and knowledge as achievements of human experience It 
thus came into conflict not only with the idealistic and rationalistic views of 
knowledge as determined largely by an act of thought but also with realism 
and Its emphasis upon the validity of knowledge apart from the creative act 
of the thinker Pragmatism held that knowledge arises out of the consc 
quences of human experience, ideas may change as they are tested by human 
experience, and truth is determined m the light of the consequences of the 
testing of ideas 


As carl) as 1871, Charles Peirce began the attack upon idealisuc concep- 
tions of knowledge and truth Although not very well known m his day, he 
IS raming to be recognized as having made important contributions that were 
influential upon James and Dewey Peirce argued that the only genuine road 
to Inowlcdgc was the scienufic method, therefore, philosophy ought to 

L proceeding only from premises that can be tested care 

fully bv the empirical methods of science All knowledge must be based upon 
cxjKricnce, and ycrifiablc knowledge will arise only by careful observauon 
and ocpcrimOTtal testing o£ theories Conceptions o£ an object do not exist 
apart £rons experience o£ those oh, ecu Indeed, the svhole meaning o£ an in 
tcltesul ranc^lion ccnsisu m the formation of what practical consequences 
mi„ t o OSS om aaing upon that conception, and the totality of the con 
sciences or practreal efleeu w.U constrtute the meaning of thai conception 

, «■ ‘l-'T consequences 

^ «P<inniental testing If an idea does not 

r/™ ■' ’’“r™ “ true. The test of 

thrCmet vord The term pragmatism, denied from 
ihe Greek v ord means Ineially a thing or a deed well done. Peircc 
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went on to afErm that the test of ideas i, m the last analysis a social test, 
for venfication of an idea is based upon the belief that the true idea will 
be the one that is eventually agreed upon by an infinite community of ob- 
sc^ers and knowers A statement of fact or of truth is thus a statement of 
belief (hat IS rclaiiv cly stable because of the continuing agreement of competent 
observers 

William James was important in the htstory oi pragmatism be«usc of his 
great ability to popularize and attract attention to pragmatism as a philosophy 
of revolt against the traditional philosophies He had a more individualistic 
conception of pragmatism than did Peirce, but he agreed with the basic 
proposition that ideas must be dcBned in terms of what differences ihcj 
would make if the) were acted upon If no practical dclTcrcnce among ideas 
can be found, then they arc not different ideas To arrive at the meaning of 
an idea, we should determine what conduct or action vmU result 
James was also influeotial because of his insight into the application of the 
pragmatic method to all realms of hfe, not merely to the abstractions of 
philosophy His great achievement was ihc effort to apply philosophy to the 
practical affairs of men in ethics and conduct, in religious experience, in 
an and science, m law and government In all these realms our inherited 
ideas should be critically etamined, should be tested to see whst effects they 
produce in practice, and should be revised or changed unii) iliey produce 
the results deemed desirable The rationalists had said, in effect, that if there 
IS a conHiet between practice and a true idea as they conceived it. then it 
IS too bad for the practice James reversed the order and said that if there is 
a conflict between a supposedly valid idea and what it actually produces, 
then the idea sbau}d be re-etammed and perhaps recoitstruaed 
James was thus a wide ranging and stimulating thinker whose influence 
fanned out m several directions His biological conception of mmd influenced 
Thorndike's objccuve psychology, his crmcism of the idealists and his cha! 
lenges to the realists stimulated them to dig deeper, and his pragmatism 
prompted John Dewey to go on to develop his theories of cxpcnmentalism 

Dewey's Expenmentalism as Philosophy of Education 
Perhaps more than any other American thinker of the period before World 
War I John Dewey responded creatively to the aurents of thought that were 
sweeping in and about the American educational scene He began bis profo 
sional training and career under the influence of philosophic idealism as a 
student of George S Morns at Johns Hopkins He soon began to break 
away from the mentalistic and spiritual assumptions of idealism but he 
held on to that aspect of the Hegelian thought which looked upon ideas as a 
product of a community of minds He picked up the evolutionary and bio- 
logical conception of man as an organism that lives in a process of interaction 
with his environment, but he rciectcd the assumptions that the pnmary im 
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pulses to behavior come from physiological and neurological sources So he 
differed from the behavioral psychology of Thorndike and the connccuonist 
psychologists He adopted the empirical and scientific assumpoons of the 
pragmatism of Peirce and James and dei. eloped further the pragmauc philoso 
ph\ of knowledge, but he fitted them into the social conception of mind and 
self that V. as being expressed by Mead and others 
This IS not to imply that Dewey was merely eclectic in his approach 
Rather he was reworking the basic problems, seeing new avenues of con 
structive formulauon of theory, and above all he saw' an integral conneaion 
between education and the operaung beliefs about human nature, mind, self, 
knowledge, learning, and intelligence. Philosophy for Dewey was not simply 
a pleasant exercise with abstract symbols and intellectual gcncralizauons 
Philosophy properly understood should be a general theory of educauon 
Unless philosophy made a difference in educational practice, philosophy vvas 
a useless though cniertainmg enterprise. Pragmatism had said that ideas must 
be tested in practice. Dewey insisted that the most important realm for the 
testing of ideas w'as in the arena of education 
For a period of some twenty years prior to World War I one of Dewey's 
primary oinccrns was to make the appbcauon of philosophy to the theory 
and practice of educauon In addmon to conducting his La^ratory School 
at the University of Chicago Dewev formulated the mam lines of his educa 
uonal philosophy m a senes of important documents These included ‘ In 
terest as Related to Will" (first published m 1896 and later issued as In 
tcrest and Effort tn Education m 1913), "Ethical Prmciples underlying Edu 
cauon” (first published m 1897 and later elaborated as Moral Pnnaples m 
Education m 1939), My Pedagogic Creed (1897), The School and Soaety 
(1899), The Child and the CumcuUtm (1902), The Educational Situation 
(1902), How We (1910), and Democracy and Education (1916) 

It IS, of course, impossible to try to describe or analyze this set of writing^ 
here. Millions of w ords have been written and spoken m their defense and in 
attack upon them Whole courses m the philosophy of educauon could be and 
arc devoted to them Only three points will be made to relate them to the 
discussion of this chapter Dewey's soaal concepuon of mind led hun to look 
upon education as basicaUv a social process His pragmauc theory of knowl 
edge led him to look upon thinking as an educational method of problem 
solving His whole philosophic and educauonal outlook was based upon a 
conception of experience that led him to affirm that educauon should be 
grounded firmly upon moral commitments to a democratic way of life For 
more than fifty years John Dewey stood for such ideas as these in American 
life and education 

Devsev cnticzed both the idcalisuc views of faculty psychology and the 
realistic v lews of a purely biological psychology because of their neglect of the 
social charaacr of intelligence The learner, according to faculty psychology. 
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was conceived to a tcady made sa o£ tntdltctra! facul„« il,a, sttoply 
needed to be unfolded or sharpened by the dtsetpliae of eertatn sttidtcs, es 
pccialljf the classics Since the inleUeclua! faculties were formal m character 
that IS, they gave form and order to the content of knowledge, it did not 
matter so much what specific content a student learned The important thine 
was to cultivate or form his mtdlcaual powers by a rigid discipline, hence 
the term formal discipline Learning was an individual maucr for the 
learner to undergo On the other hand, the biological view of ramd opposed 
this forma] nature of learning and stressed the learning of specific content 
by a process of fixing a senes of stimulus response connections in the organ 
ism’s habit system In both cases the emphasis was upon the indiudual as 
a separate entity, though acting m different ways 
In contrast Dewe) insisted that learning and education tv'erc essentially 
social in character because naiure, ctpericnce, and mind were thcmrelves cs 
sentially social in character Nature is not a settled or immobile thing 
nature is made up of movement and mteraciion of bodies in time and space 
and human experience is a part of the transaction of events that goes on in 
naiure Mind is a natural activity that appears when human beings begin to 
give new directions to experience by observing events anticipating conse 
quences, and stnvmg to reconstruct future events Out miod is not the product 
of individuals behaving in isolation from one another, it is a social affair be 
cause interaction includes human mteraaion'-ihe influence of some people 
upon others So, in Mead s terms, the self and mind appear m this process 
of interaction Sducation thus becomes a deliberate e/forc to provide a siiua 
tion conducive to desirable self-development This means constant emphasis 
upon both terms in the process of experience, the active self and the active 
social environment If we neglect either term, we miss the pome of the 
social nature of the individual 

Hence, from ihc beginning, Dewey emphasized the necessity of studying 
both the psychological nature of the individual and the social nature of his 
environment In applying these doctrines to the educative proceu Dewey 
insisted that the child is inherently an anive being w ith impulses to communi 
cate With others, to construct things, to investigate, and to create These im 
pulses should be recognized in the school, and opportunity given to the child 
to develop these impulses by engaging in such aaivmes as language, manual 
and household arts, nature study, dramatics art, and mime Hence, the origin 


of the activities” program 

Interest is a moving, active, and dynamic dement ihat children fiavc when 
they become identified with certain events or tasks or projects and w hen the 
goals seem important to them Interest is not something to be added lo formal 
subjects ElforcisnotsonTethingihatisexirancoustointcren it is thcaciiievc 
mcni required to attain goals in ibe face of obstacles or difficuhtcs QTort »i J 
be expended when interest is present as it « present inherently in phvs cal 
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constructive, intellectual, and social activities Mistakes arc made when in 
terest IS viewed as a purely internal matter of an individual mind or when 
effort IS viewed as a purely external pressure that must be elicited from 
the outside Both interest and effort arc integral parts of an on going process 


of interaction 

So also Dewey stressed the social nature of learning as well as the psycho 
logical The school must be a social institution in vital connection with the 
society of which it is a part Education is a moral and social enterprise, the 
school should provide better conditions for social goals to be realized by 
the child Therefore, the school must carry forward the life of home, neigh 
borhood, and community which arc the local sources of the child’s experience 
It must also lead him into the far wider community of ideas, customs, and 
beliefs of his larger society Education is properly conceived as a process of 
helping the child to participate with others in increasingly desirable social 
relationships The emphasis upon the ethical, the moral, and the social runs 
throughout Dewey’s writings 

A second approach to education that was revolutionary m its impact was 
Dewey’s conception of thinking as problem solving Thinking is not a matter 
of “disciplining the mind’ as the classical humanists said, nor is it a matter 
of manipulating verbal symbols or arriving at knowledge of pre-established 
truths as the rationalists claimed Basically, Dewey argued, thinking is the 
application of the scientific method to all kinds of problems, from the simplest 
everyday kind of problem to the most complex social problem or abstract in 
tellcctual problem In his book How We TAin{ Dewey set forth his con 
ception of the scientific method as a generalized statement of human think 
mg and intelligence 


Building upon the pragmatic conception that truth is achieved as a process 
of testing ideas by their consequences, Dewey stated that the complete act 
of thought consisted of five steps (i) defining the problem that is raised by 
some upset or difficulty or disturbance m the smooth flow of experience This 
defining or locating may be easy to do m a simple problem, or it may be a 
long and involved step m a complicated situation (2) Observing the condt 
tions surrounding the problem, takmg into account the whole situation and 
carefully studying its origin and all the pertinent factors that may be m 
solved This IS a stage of gathering data pertinent to the problem (3) Formu 
lattng hypotheses that may possibly solve the problem These hypotheses arc 
ideas or ahcrnativc plans of action that might be followed to solve the prob- 
lem (4) Elaboration of the possible consequences of acting upon the several 
alternative hypotheses (5) Actwe testing to see which akernat.vc idea 
cst so ves c pro cm This last suge of experimental testing is required to 
rnakc sure that knowledge and action arc kepi m close relationship The 
.d« that solves the problem when pnt to the test is the true idea, it is 
validated by its ability to produce the consequences desired 
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Deucy argued liut this conception of the thinking process should he 
at the heart of the educational process The students should be imolved 
m an active situation jn which they are genuinely concerned and interested 
A disturbance or difficulty will produce a genuine problem for them to 
solve They wdl ihcn put forth the effort required to define the problem 
make the necessary obser\ilion anti conduct the necessary study that wil! 
lead to creative suggestions (hypotheses or ideas) for solving the problem 
A good school situation uill aid the students iit obtaining the relevant knowl 
edge and ideas as instruments for solving the problems and for developing 
them in an orderly way so that they can be put to the test to see if they arc 
valid for solving the present problem 
Students will learn genuinely to thtn{ if they are genuinely at work in 
solvingproblemsofconcerntothcm Here is the basis for the project method 
m which students engage in aciivitics that require thinking as well as 
doing But mere doing is not necessarily thinking Genuine thinking and 
genuine education should have the ingredients of the complete act of thought 
Here was a great lever to pry loose the encrusted regime of formal subjects 
and logically organired subject matters that characterized most of the schools 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
A comparison of Dewey's Democracy and Education (1916) with The 
Value cf the Claxtiet (1917) and Thorndikes Edueational Psye/iolagy (1913- 
»9i5) (cited on pp 3ja and jjS) will illustrate the great and startling con 
trist between three major educational points of view that were competing 
for the loyalties of educators in America as World War I began The very 
title of Dewey's book w uh its emphasis upon democracy was a new theme 
that had received relatively little attention in the prewar period In a day 
when the interest of educators revolved around such concepts as mental 
discipline, value of the classics, scientific method, scholarship, the elccciv'c 
system, adjuitmenr, liberal education, apperceptive mass, individual differ 
enecs, original nature, and the law of effect, a new and prophetic note was 
struck when Dcwxy made the democratic ideal and the democratic way of 
life the fundamental framework for his whole conception of education He 
believed that democratic values should permeate the whole life of the school 
and the society in which the school funaions Democracy with its emphasis 
upon respect for the individual and the welfare of the group 1$ the only kind 
of social framework m which hss conaptton at learning and intelligence 
could find fulfillment As democracy 1$ the social process whereby man may 
most desirably shape things to his higher purpose^ so education is democracy s 
way of teaching people to become dclibmtc and thoughtful about the dircc 
lion of social change Dewey’s plea for democracy received increasing if be 
Jared attention among educators as world events moved into the critical stages 
of the middle decades of the twentieth century 
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EXPANSION AND SPECIALIZATION OF ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 

The problems posed for American educators prior to World War I stemmed 
not only from the conflicts among intellectual outlooks but also from the 
vast and rapid extension in the amount of organized knowledge The process 
of speciahzauon attendant upon the additions to knowledge was greatly 
accelerated as the nineteenth century drew to a close and the tvtcniicth 
century began Research, stimulated by the application of scientific method 
to nearly all fields of knowledge, produced an amazing mass of information 
that could have been scarcely imagined a century before Educators were 
constantly pressed with the problem of what to do with the new knowledge 
in colleges and schools This was especially true with respect to the physical 
and natural sciences and the social sciences Spurred on by the ideals of re 
search that came out of the German universities and by a faith m the power 
of knowledge, scholars in all fields plunged into their tasks with renewed 
vigor The results were staggering Only a bare mention of a few of the 
developments is possible here 

One outstanding characteristic was clear Knowledge broke us subservience 
to theology, philosophy, and religion and became increasingly secularized 
Reliance upon the methods of science and upon human investigation replaced 
m large part a reliance upon supernatural faith and purely introspective 
methods of inquiry Evolutionary and naturalistic ideas of growth were ap 
phed to virtually every field of knowledge, and human reason became the 
test for the validity of knowledge rather than agreement with revelation or 
supernatural authority Sanctions became increasingly secular and human and 
social rather than religious This trend in knowledge and education paralleled 
similar trends m American political economic, industrial, and social life 
Knowledge came to be looked upon as useful for practical purposes in life 
rather than as a discipline for the mmd or as a road to salvation Knowledge 
was recognized as useful for improving the production and distribution of 
goods, raising the level of welfare, or achieving better social arrangements 
for the happiness and well being of the masses of people Utilitarian ideals 
for knowledge became increasingly popular among those who desired im 
proyement in the welfare of the nation, m business enterprise, or in the spread 
of democracy They were opposed by those who felt that spiritual and m 
tellectual values were being sacrificed m the name of efficiency, or success. 

was unmistakable and undeniable By 
Wor d War I the genteel tradition was on the defensive and the ideal of 
social responsibility for knowledge was moving from victory to victory 

The Physical and ‘Natural Sciences 

‘"S'*" history was split up 

into botany, zoology, paleontology physiology, and a number 7f other natural 



l-XPAvslov or oKcAM/rn Kj.owi.Eocr 

KicMt." Wlul l,3() formerly Ikcij ihooght o{ as “natural philosophy tsas 
broltn up imo astronomy, physics, chemislry, (.cology, mmcnilosy, meteor 
olot;>, ana a number of other pbysica} scienco’ A vast companj of scicn 
tms in the universities in Rovernmcni, and m business and industry cvplorcd 
then hole range of phjsicaf phenomena m the universe and m the world The 
Nn\ toman conception of a fiaed universe and a ‘ billiard ball conception of 
the atomic world gave way to cvolutionar) vicivs that described the under 
l)ing constitution of matter in terms of chmge, development, growth rela 
tjvit), force, and energy Although Darwinism was met wnh scepticism at 
first )>) many scientists they soon were being conwnced of its importance as 
a result of iheir own investigations and the constant persuasion of such men 
as Spencer, Huxlc), A D White, and Edward L Youmans, editor of the 
Pofritljr Seunce htcntHy The number of professional and scientific orgam 
rations rapidly increased ai an imponant means of scimulacmg and critiat 
ing the findings of the scientists 

The Social Snencet 

Perhaps the greatest single fact about those studies that had been concerned 
With jDvesugauon of society is that they became in this period social snencet 
Tlic success of the scientific mcthwl and scientific idea! in studying physical 
and natural phenomena led a large number of scholars to try to make sciences 
out of iheir studies of man in society As the physical scientists began to look 
for natural laws to explain their findings rather than to rely upon super 
natural explanations, so the social scientists began to look for natural and 
human explanations for human b*havior rather than divine intervention 
in man's affairs What had formerly been treated under “moral philosophy 
now was subdivided into such subjects as history, political science, economics 
sociology, and anthropology Of great influence m all of the social sciences 
was Herbert Spencer, who argued that human society should b“ viewed in 
Darwinian terms of a struggle for existence and survival of the fittest ‘Social 
Darwinism" had great c/Tcec upon the social scientists m directing their at 
tention to change and evolution and the genetic approach to human society 
In the field of history two principal “schools of thought appeared One 
was the scientific approach represenerf by the great German historian Leopold 
viMi Ranke, who argued that history should be a purely scientific discipline 
aimed at describing past events exactly as they aaually happened The his« 
rnn should thus divest himself of all prejudices and simply look for the facts 
by painstaking study of original loarces, careful sifting of records and con 
stant testing for valid information This approach had great influence upon 
the development of graduate study in history in American universities, led 
by such outstanding scholars as Herbert B Adams at Johns Hopkins and 
John W Burgess at Columbia 

About the turn of the twentieth century, however, a revolt against this 
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Structural view of history took place that somewhat paralleled the revolt 
of the pragmatists against the realists in philosophy Frederick Jackson Turner 
at Wisconsin, James Harvey Robinson, and Charles A Beard at Columbia, 
and Carl Becker at Cornell ^gan to preach a “new history” that would make 
history more functional and useful in the process of making better public 
and private decisions They argued that history could not be purely scientific 
but would be inevitably related to some conception of a desirable society 
In political science, economics, and sociology the vogue of social Darwinism 
became very popular It was taken to mean that the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest justified the economic system of laissez-faire capi 
talism and individualism that was dominant in American life William 
Graham Sumner at Yale, Franklin H Giddings at Columbia, and John 
Bates Clark generally took this view But they were opposed by others who 
argued that the social sciences should contribute to the possibilities of coopera 
tivc effort to control the processes of social change in the direction of social 
reform and improvement of the welfare of all In various ways this ideal was 
represented by Richard T Ely at Wisconsin, Simon Patten at Pennsylvania, 
Thorsicm Vcblen at Chicago, Lester F Ward, E A Ross at Wisconsin, and 
Charles H Cooley at Michigan Whatever their political or economic assump- 
tions, most social scientists began to look at society with oudooks steeped in 
the conceptions of evolutionary change Even more was this true of the 
anthropologists who studied primitive societies and found evidences of a cul 
tural evolution that paralleled the biological evolution of plant and animal 
life Notable here were Charles L Brace, Lewis H Morgan, and Franz Boas 
The c\olu lonary and pragmatic view of the law as a reflection of historical 
and social doelopmcni was elaborated especially by 01i>cr Wendell Holmes 

The Humanities and Arts 


Functionalism and realism began to challenge the great tradition in the 
humanities and the arts, but gams in these fields were considerably less marked 
than in the physical sciences and in the stxia] sciences After carrying on a 
running battle with the modern foreign languages and literatures in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the classical humanities found they had 
to team up svith their former enemies to try to hold their positions against 
the physical and ^lal sciences Even so, the scientific methods of critical 
ana ysis invaded the literary fields wtth a new emphasis upon the study of 
philology and iieraty criticism Then ihe humanists of threarly twentieth 
century not only tmeted vigorously against the more useful studies of science 
but aim recoded from the newer real, sue trends to literature represented 
r, ts'nd WdlT n of sKh men as Edward Bellamy, Harohn 

Sinch"f ' r senk Norris, Theodore Dreiser, and Upton 

The classical revivals in art and music resulted m increased attention id 
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tradmoml forms imported from Europe Mmie of ihe opera, symphony, and 
the concert stage was dominated by adherence to classical music despite 
Mme attempts to break away and produce a modern American music 
Architecture of the Gilded Age" looked principally to the “gingerbread' 
motifs of the Vietonan era or to the cbssic fnrins of Greco Roman styles 
as models for public and private buildings This trend was reinforced by the 
Columbia Espusiuon in aicago in 1893 but gradually some architects were 
won o\cr to the picas of Louis Sullnan and FranL Lloyd Wright for more 
modern and functional designs 

Fen of these newer trends m art or music that were struggling to find 
expression appropriate to a new age found their way into the academic 
halls of schools or colleges By the beginnings of World War I the sciences 
had won their way fully into the educational system, the social sciences sverc 
on theif way to a full status, but the expressne arts lagged far behind It was 
symptomatic that art and music were usually not given full credit in the 
fulfillment of collude entrance requiremcnis or full ja/uf iorhd/x’ ixgrsc 
rctjuircments Tlicy were often classed with physical educauon and the vo- 
cational Studies as distinaly inferior to the languages the sciences, and the 
social sciences 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS ARISTOCRACY IN SOOAI. THOUGHT 

American education was caught up m the swirl of social forces described 
in Chapter 9, the intellectual orientations described m this chapter, and a 
sec of social ideas tvhose mam currents are now to be mention^ On one 
side svas a growing tide of argument that looked to greater democratic con 
irol of affairs as a means for social reform On the other side was a rising 
chorus that individualism and business enterprise were truly representative of 
the American spirit American educational thought and practice responded 
to both of these outlooks as will be described m Chapters ti and 12 

Progressivism and Social Reform 

Three major democratic movemenis appeared m the latter part of the nine 
teenth century and early twentieth century One was a dnve to improve 
and extend the working of political democracy, a second ivas to extend the 
degree of governmental control over a runaway business economy, and the 
third was a senes of movements toward social reform These ideas vrre fed 
by several grass-roots groups in America including farmers in their Granges 
and Alliances, workingmen in their labor unions, middle-class intellectuals 
in their humanitarian associations, and a number of liberal religious groups 
Politically, these forces fed into the several Pbpuhsr parties, into the Progres- 
sive revolts within the Republican Party led by such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Robert M LaFoHctie, and into the popular movements within 
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the Democratic Party led by William Jennings Bryan and Woodrow Wilson 
In various ways these groups tried to reform political democracy and 
bring It closer to the control of the people, remove it from dominance by 
big business, and prevent crime and corruption in public offices To these ends 
efforts were made to improve the machinery of gD\ernment by instituting 
such devices as civil service, the secret and short ballots, direct election of 
senators, the initiative, referendum, and recall, direct primaries, woman 
suffrage, and greater political equality for Negroes Every success along these 
lines and most of the arguments in their favor required an extension and 
improvement in education if the people in general were to have more to say 
about the control of government So the arguments for providing a universal 
education were tied closely to this current of thought 
Another line of argument was that government, both state and federal, was 
the only agency that could control the excesses of monopoly and overcome 
a blatant disregard for the public interest So farm groups, labor groups, and 
middle-class intellectuals argued long and late for state legislatures to increase 
their control over railroads, natural resources, factory inspection, working 
conditions and hours, housing conditions, public utiliues, and especially over 
price fixing by huge corporations and monopolies Political leaders like James 
Baird Weaver of the Populists, William Jennings Bryan in the Democratic 
Party, Robert M LaFolleite in the Progressive Republicans, and writers hkc 
Henry Demarcst Llo)d, Thomas Nast, and E L Godkin hammered awa) 
for greater public control ^Vhcn it became apparent that state legislatures 
could not adequately control business enterprises that encompassed the whole 
countr), It was only natural that more and more people began to look to 
the federal government as an agency of public control in the interests of 
greater democracy Movements in this direction begun by Theodore Roosev clt 
and the Progressive Republicans culminated in the ideals of the “New Free 
dom” expounded by Woodrow Wilson within the Democratic Party Here 
again, in the demands for greater public control over the political and cco- 
nornic conditions of life, was a setting appropriate to the demands for greater 
public control over education as an institution that would promote demo- 
cratic humanitarianism 


Social reform riot only took these political forms, but also became involved 
m man> kinds of voluntary associations ranging from temperance and prtv 
I T n'^vements, and women’s rights to alleviation of 

the dreadful slum conditions that bred crime, poverty, and delinquency m 
Amen^n aties Here again education was seen as an agency that could be 

enlisted to aid in improving social conditions 

T genuinely be achieved 

sMthm the inherited framework of individualistic democracy but would re 

2;:: T adherents 

but made relatively little dent upon American loyalues Much more attractive 



RESHAPING THE AMERICAN MIND 

b) the \cry laws of human nature Prominent in this group were classical 
humanists like Paul Elmer More ol Princeton and Irving Babbitt of Harwd 
who insisted that the effort to educate everyone was doomed to failure 
proper road to education was to select those few who by nature were intended to 
be leaders and to give them a humanistic education which would insure that 
they would be heroes of good and not heroes of evil So was education torn by 
the basic struggle between democratic and aristocratic forces that permeated 
much of American life 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

T Why did the different conceptions of man’s nature arouse such intense conircy 
%ersy m the late nineteenth century? Do they still produce such controversies today 
Must educators develop defensible positions on these quesuons, or is it better to 
leave them alone? 

2 Why have the philosophies of idealism and humanism been so popular among 
educators for the past too years’ Can you find in your own educational experience 
any effects of the humanist philosophy at work? If so, do you think its influence 
upon you was on the whole beneficial, harmful, or neutral’ 

3 Why did the v arious biological conceptions of man begin to attract the alienlion of 
so many scholars’ Do any aspects of this point of view make sense to you, or does it 
seem to be a harsh and materialistic outlook’ 

4 Do you respond positiv ely or negatively to the v anous socul conceptions of man s 
nature’ Why do jou suppose there have been recent attacks upon the philosophy of 
pragmatism’ Are there aspeas of Dew/cy’s philosophy of cxpcrimcntahsm that ap- 
peal to you’ Do you find any aspecu of it that do not appeal to you? 

5 Do you think it was justifiable for the philosophers, scicnusts, and scholars to 
take the theory of evolution so seriously? Did some of them go too far in applying 
the evolutionary concepts to human and social life’ Is there any turning back from 
the theory of evolution today? 

6 Can you find any influences in your own cducauonal experience from the m 
creasing specialization of knowledge that charaacrized the late nineteenth century’ 
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CONFLICTING currents OF 

educational thought 


THE AMERICAN ideal of a common, ladder system of educatioo had 
been clearly enunciated by the time of the Ci\il War While it was far from 
realized, there can be little doubt that by 1865 lu broader outlines had al 
ready appeared in practice Yet major shortcomings and inequalities were 
everywhere evidcnu In spite of elaborate legislation, many stales m 1865 still 
failed to provide school facilities for every child The fact that one section 
of the nation lay in the rum of war obviously aggravated this situation con 

Ifl noKlai- r t /tt 
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sidcrably In other states public high schools were confined to cities, - 

crviMflirflllv rlirr><,nk J... c-.- ideal 


... ....... svere connncu to ciuc 

best sporadically scattered through richer districts State univcrsiucs, lu »' 
established for the people, in pra.ticc continued to cater to a small group who 
could a0ord the luxury of a higher classical education 
In many respects, these conditions posed the most important educational 
problem for the generations following the Civil War to extend and perfect 
the ideal of universal educational opportunity, and to realize it more ef 
fcctively in pracucc Around ih-$c two concerns revolved much of the educa 
tional controv ersy of this period Furthermore, the attempt to extend the com 
mon school ideal soon instigated challenges to the ideal itself, and from an 
increasing number of sources came questions con'-ernmg the state’s right to 
educate at all, its jwwcr and responsibility to tax for universal education, and 
,hc cduabil.ty of p^p c ,n general Even more so than tn the antebellum 

s,' ? '’S" u°°' ^ “ 'h' of oertatn groups, 

and ihpt brhed out b.tterly ,n thetr oppoju.on to it 

W h,Ie rush problemr stimulated much of the controversy, ,t svas excited no 
less by qumtions concerning svhai and how the schools should leach the'f 
steadily expanding student bodies In the minds of many the simple curncub 
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proposed by the early school reformm could no longer meet the demands 
of an mdustrial society For others ihe ‘ fads and frills ’ of a Wcduat.on' 
could lead onl> to worthless jnsirucDon Tradiuonal problems concerning the 
teaching of moral, ethical, and rdigious values multiplied and were argued 
With growing fer%or as America became even more religiously heterogeneous 
than before Needless to say, conunmng demands for more functional edu 
cation on the higher levels also intensified, and the resultant controversies 
were made no less sharp as tvarnng factions claimed the support of a newly 
developing “educational science " 


CONTINUING DEMANDS FOR EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNTTY 

T/ie Drive for XJnwersal Elementary Education 
Compulsory attendance. Although Massachusetts passed compulsory attend 
ance legislation as early as 1852, the whole issue of compulsory education 
quite properly belongs in the post Ctvil War period It was during these years 
that the great debates on this matter were carried on throughout the nation 
and major decisions reached 

It IS not did^culc to see how the common school ideal (viewing the school 
as crucial in the perpetuation of a republican society) might be extended to 
the point svhere it embraced compulsory education for all children If edu 
cation alone could provide the lotelisgent electorate and leadership necessary 
for republican government, if education alone could prevent crime, provide 
for the general happiness, and secure the nghis of persons and property, then 
the state had the right to compel it for the general welfare Moreover, a 
government which had already established the poivcr to tax for public edu 
cation cenamly had the right to enforce school attendance Finally, the argu 
roent ran, true parental freedom could only be based on the parent discharg 
ing his full responsibilities to his child Clearly, the child had a right to 
education If governments arc insututed among men to secure to ail the cn 
joyment of their rights, then what ol^cction could be raised to the government 
compelling parents and guardians to send their children to school? 

Doubtless, the argument was a persuasive one in a society which placed 
such great faith in education Yet it was not without its opponents, most of 
whom urged that it represented an unjustified trespass on parental rights 
Illustrative svas an article by s Roman Catholic clergyman writing in the 
American Ecclessastical Hevjew for April 1892* One must distinguish, wrote 
Father Messmer, between free cooperation of the citizens m the cause of edu- 
cation and state compulsion While the former was entirely acceptable to 
him, the latter drew his unqualified objection “What right has society, he 
queried, 'to force me to learn reading, if I do not want to’ or wrjung, if I 

IS G Mrssmer Compulsory Educatioa Amtntn EattsmiKal 'o* 6 {iS^s) pp 
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can get along without it^ or numbering, if 1 will know enough of it b> the 
practical schooling of hard life’ or geography, if I can make my way through 
life without the maps’" The great majorit) of those who would compel 
education, he continued, rest their arguments on exaggerated claims and 
false suppositions One of these is that "a man cannot he honest and industrious 
without having passed through a primary school . Another is that su^ 
stantial bodies of parents, native and especially foreign, will neglect the 
education of their children unless it be made compulsory Both for Messmer 
were forcefully disproved by actuality In sum, he urged ‘ Universal educa 
tion of all classes would be vciy useful . . and most desirable But mere 
utility docs not justify compulsion Few political writers, except socialists, 
to whom the state is omnipotent and sole owner of original rights, would 
allow the doctrine that the Government has the right and power to compel 
Its citizens to whatever promotes the common welfare" Evidently the cen 
tral point at which Messmer’s arguments conllictcd with those favoring com 
pulsory attendance concerned the extent of the state’s right to promote the 
general welfare 

The demand for Negro education As is perfectly obvious, the 4 million 
Negro citizens of the South posed a tremendous educational problem for 
that region and for the nation as a whole Once the initial emergency apprO' 
pnations for relief and education had been exhausted, the southern sutes 
were faced with the necessity of determining long range policy with regard 
10 Negro education The question invoked considerable argument Was the 
Negro capable of learning at all’ Many urged simply and directly that he 
was not Others, more convinced of his ability to learn, were faced with the 
question of how and what to teach him Was the Negro to attend the com 
mon school’ Was he to receive the same education as his fellow white citi 
zens, or a special one’ Here, too, major controversies arose 
One might well begin by turning to the Negro leaders themselves fot 
opmions on these weighty problems Probably the outstanding among them 
was Booker T Washington, notable principal of the newly established 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and acknowledged educational leader of his 
race Throughout his work in behalf of Negro education, Washington seemed 
continually to urge two things The first was that the education of the Negro 
by improving his purchasing power and social responsibility, would benefit 
white man and black man alike. The second was that the Negro m no w^y 
sought through education the domination of southern life The Negro m 
this country,’ he emphatically staled, does not seek as a race to cxcrasc 
political supremacy over the white man, nor is social intermingling with an) 
race considered by the Negro to be one of the essentials to his progress " = On 


of the Somhan Negro “ Naiu^nal Educauotul 
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all Wailimgron maintained (he posmon that the nee question must 

down rather than down In i}»e great hngutJtic religious and 
other cultural stmilanucs between white and Negro Americans, he saw the 
bases of unjiy 

One must no' get the idea that Washington ssai ihe only Negro to urge 
unisertal edueation for his race. Other possetfu! voices were heird For 
example, at ilie 1903 ccnvention of the National Educational Association 
(NDK) a nofthem Negro pastor from Net \otl. City outlined a three 
point program to rsieti the educational need* of Negroa m the South firsc 
a {setter ijitem t ( public schools, tecontf an expanded program of trade and 
fechnica! training for the masses, and thrJ high grade normal schools and 
colleges for the training of leachers leaders, and professional men Adopting 
much the same approach as Washington he concluded that the black men m 
Uic South With well regulated public »hooh in the rural districts and with 
protection to life and propert) , could easil) become an important factor m the 
fconnm c regeneraiion of that region • 

It goes without ia)ing that the white people of the counirj found them 
lehes bitterly divided on these questions One of the most important prob- 
lems involved the struggle over whether Negroes and whiles would attend 
a common school As early as 1^47, there had been 1 dermiic ruling m the 
Masvehusetts State Supreme Court holding teparaie but equal faciliucs for 
Negroes (ci be legal let by the btter decades of the century, there was 
pretty much of a North-South split on the problem White southerners were 
virtuall) unanimous that only separate schools for NVoroes could meet the 
prolilem So strong was their liehef that many held that the regions whites 
would sooner give up public education entirely than allow intermingling of 
races m one common school Thus, for example, Gusiavus Orr State School 
Commissioner of Georgia in a speech before the Florida Chautauqua m 
* held that the two races m the South were no nearer to intermingling 
socially upon terms of equality than the) had been when the freedom of the 
slave was first decreed I know whereof I affirm he maintained when 1 
say that vast mulmudcs of our best white people would keep their children 
out of the schools altogether and trust to giving them such home instruction 
as they m ght themselves be able to communicate or to such private teach 
ing as they might be able to procure, rather than place them in daily contact 
in the common schools with children coming from such homes as have ticen 
described Not only did Superintendent On attribute these aftnmlcs to the 
white race, but he also felt that they were universally and properly shared by 
Negroes 

Nortlicrn opposition to Orrs conception of a dual public school system 
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was considerable. A key figure among the northern criucs for many >car$ 
was Rocfcnd William Ha)es Ward, editor of the New York Independent 
and descendant of early New England settlers His remarks before the Na 
iional Educational Assembly held in New Jersey in 1883 exemplify his posi 
non ® While Ward was ready to grant that the dual system was deeply rooted 
in southern life, and that some system tvas better than none at all, he 
schcmently attacked it as ‘‘unchristian and bad, terribly cxpensisc, and one 
that perpetuates, because it is based upon, the spirit of caste ” Ward had Intlc 
but contempt for a system that was born in and tended to perpetuate a slasc 
society. 

Final mennon must be made of outright opposition to schemes of raising 
the level of the Negro through education Such opposition was rooted m 
a number of positions, ranging all the way from the idea that the Negro 
could not learn to the idea that the Negro should not learn Embodying a 
kind of synthesis of both was an address by Paul Barringer of the University 
of Virginia to a mteung of the Southern Educational Association in 1900* 
Picturing the southern Negro as an incapable, ignorant, vengeful person 
scheming to obtain poliucal power m the South, Barringer envisioned cdu 
cation m his hands largely a tool to obtain pohuca! mastery o%cr the whites 
Not only this, but the educated Negro was also pictured as an economic 
menace to the long sufTering white yeomanry Thus, it was not difficult for 
Barringer to encourage his countrymen to “go back to the old rule of the 
South and be done forocr with the frauds of an educational suffrage-" 
Clwly, Bamngcr embodied and exemplified the position of “white suprem 
acy and all that it implied for education 

Restatements and extensions of the common school ideal One of the most 
impressive things about post Civil War cducauonal thought is the extent to 
which educators restated the previously enunciated ideal of the American 
common school At associauon raccungs, m pamphlets, and through a -vancty 
of other media, one speaker after another dealt with the traditional arguments 
supporung common cducauon The halU of NEA convenuons suU resounded 
to propolis that universal education would bnng enlightenment to the re 
pubbe, that It would minimize social cleavage and keep equality of oppor 
tumty open, that it would sene to mdua an increasingly heterogeneous and 
growing immigrant populauon into American society, that it would present 
crime, and ^t it would generally contribute to the material and spiritual 
welfare of the American people 

In hght of these many restatements, and of the movement for compulsory 
attendance, the question of including groups traditionally excluded from the 
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common school gained in importance As early as 1886, the NEA gave 
over a complete section of iij annual convention to a discussion of ‘The 
Problem of Race Education in the United Siaict”’ la a scries of speeches 
three qualified men spohe of the necessity for educating the American In 
dian, the Chinese immigrant, and the Mexican immigrant for their places in 
American life Let Congress,’ urged Robert L Owen, former secretary of 
the Cherokee Board of Education, increase tenfold the present appropna 
tions for the education of the wild men, who unlike the avilizcd tribes have 
not the means to educate their children, and out of these people mil gron in 

a few years a class of intelligent and useful citizens, as many base already 
become Tlicy will then be absorbed into the great body of American citizen 
ship, where all the races of men can and do meet on the level of common 
right and equal justice Similarly, the speaker on the Chinese, a former mis 
sionary in China, pointed proudly to the long tmdiuon of Chinese learning 
and urged that *ihc gates of education be opened wide to these strangers in 
our midst It is not desirable that they should have special schools by 
themsel ves ** The speiker on the education of the Mexican was no Jess vigorous 
in his demand for free, state-controlled schools for these people In cfTcct, 
all of these men were picturing the public school as the great melting pot ’ 
of American sociery Into ic would go people of every foreign natioaabty, 
creed, and loyalty, out of ic would emerge Americans 
Another movement grew out of the increasing concern with the education 
of defective children This concern had grown to a point by the end of the 
nineteenth century where a separate department of the NEA annually turned 
Its attentions wholly to problems m ibu area. Generali), in the early years 
of Its work, this group tended to the position that while the state had a re 
sponsibiliiy to defective children, this responsibility did not involve a common 
school education in concert svith normal children On the other hand it did 
involve libera) endowment of special schools which would tram such young 
sters to the limit of their capacities 

Opposition to the common school ideal Opposition to the common school 
ideal during this period generally stemmed from two sources, and it is dif- 
ficult to determine which of the two earned more weight with the Amenom 
public The first group comprised those people who were unequivocally op- 
posed to universal education and who urged that it was bringing only harm 
to the American people The second group, largely Roman Catholic but in 
elusive of other denominations, continued to suj^t universal education, but 
they objected to having it earned on m common schools Quite possibly the 
latter, arguing within the framework of friendship for education m general, 
was more palatable to the American people Notwithstanding this fact, both 
served seriously to challenge the cause of public education 
Despite the numerous examples of minted opposition to the whole idea 
< Nsoonil EduMBonal Ajsocuiiod Proceeii ngr Ci8W) PP r9»*ss» 
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of universal schooling that may be cited, two will have to suffice at this point 
The first came in a series of essays by Zach Montgomery, an attorney active 
m both California and national politics, collected m 1886 under the title 
The School Question from a Parental and Non-Sectarian Stand Point ^ Ac 
tually, Montgomery was a Roman Catholic, but his own statements and 
careful study of his position reveal that he was not taking a stand generally 
identified with most American Roman Catholic authorities at that time. 


Montgomery’s attack on universal public schooling was direct and un 
qualified Referring to the common schools as a “crime and pauper breeding 
system of public instruction,” Montgomery cited long pages of statistics 
from the federal census to demonstrate that Massachusetts, with a well 
perfected system of universal public education, had an alarmingly higher 
rate of crime than Virginia, who had traditionally maintained only schools for 
the poor at public expense Suicide too, he argued, increased directly as the 
amount of public education in different states Interestingly enough, Mont 
gomery did not infer from these conclusions that education itself caused 
crime or suicide On the contrary, he was much in favor of education, but 
only an education properly bestowed and wielded by parents It was m a public 
school system which had broken down the bonds of parental authority that 
crime and suicide were rooted Montgomery concluded his arguments with 
an extensive list of recommendations In effect, they proposed that parents 
assume primary and principal responsibility for the education of their children 
and that no citizen be taxed to support education for children whose parents 
could afford it The state’s role was merely to assist children whose parents 
did not meet these responsibilities (and then only in a program entirely ac 
ceptable to the parents) and to encourage and supplement the activities of 
private educational enterprise 


Even more vehement and concerted was the attack on the schools made by 
Francis B Livcsey of Sykesville, Maryland Livesey, self styled reformer* 
self made man according to one of his pamphlets, founder, president, and 
general manager of an organization known as the American Press Writers 
Association (allegedly numbering some 300 editors, authors, poets, corre 
spondents, ministers, lecturers, reformers, lawyers, businessmen, farmers, and 
others), was rabid m his denunciation of everything that public education 
had brought to the American commonwealth He published literally thou 
sands of pamphlets, leaflets, and news releases, and his views appeared m 
dozens of newspapers throughout the country 
According to Lisesey, public schools were associated with most of the ilh 
of the time In a single leaflet he laid at their feet the ‘ negro problem, the 
servant problem, the labor problem, the tramp problem, the unemployment 
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poiming to one great task of educators m the post CivJ War period the ex 
tension and atpanston of this ladder to meet the changing needs of American 
life 

Secondary education It was at the 1885 convention of the National Educa 
tional Association that John Ea Seaman, a New Orleans schoolman, delivered 
an address under the title “High Schools and the Stare For nvo genera 
tions, since the estahlishmcnt of the first public high school in Boston in 1821, 
Americans had watched ^Mth interest this new secondary school they had 
created In the beginning there were relatively few of them, and therefore 
they excited comparatively small interest Americans were busy budding their 
much vaunted common school systems Yet for many, the upper reaches of 
this common school system — the public high school and the state university — 
were to evoke the greatest mtcrcs Gradually, especially in the years follow 
ing the Civil War, both the demands and the opposition grew sharper until 
m the 1 S8o’s and 1890 s the problem became one of wide discussion in and out 
of educational circles Here, then was Seaman, exemplifying a growing in 
terest m the role and functions of this new msiituuon in American life What 
were to be its purposes and the groups it would serve* 

Seaman $ argument was most noteworthy perhaps for its comprehensive 
ness It began syllogtstically If in all governments the source of power must 
be educated, and under a republican government the people are the source 
of power, then the people must be educated It was a syllogism which would 
assuredly evoke wide acceptance at the time u was proposed-^and yet so 
very much hinged on the meaning of education ’ Eor some, it meant simply 
instruction in the rudiments of learning— reading, writing, arithmetic and 
perhaps some moral and patriotic instruction For Seaman it meant a great 
deal more We contend ” he argued that the circumscribed course of rudi 
ments taught in the lower Ss,hoo/s is not education They are the tools on!) 

If the ultimate object of a public school cducauon is to lift up man to the 
dignity of a reflecting self guiding, virtuous member of society, then the in 
struetjon, scrupulously limited to the three R's, is a lamentable failure 
A moment s reflection will satisfy us that the high schools in this age are as 
important as the primary schools 3 century ago They are imperatively dc 
manded by the progress of the sciences arts and inventions, and their applica 
tion 10 the commercial and domestic uses of life Clearly, Seaman was in 
cisivcly pointing to the fact that an ever more complex, industrial America 
was demanding skills of the people which some decades ago had been de 
manded only of a few Only through the wide« dissemination of education 
beyond the primary grades could a wise citizenry cope with the problems of 
the new age 

Seaman saw numerous other roles for this remarkable rnsriiunon An im 
»»J E Scamin H gh Schools anJ ihc SUie fJiaaati Bduaaoai) Atweanon frocreJ njfi 
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portant one was the training of teachers and other professional men, panic 
ularly to serse America’s growing public school sjstem Another was a po- 
litical one by detecting and exposing ‘ the fallacies of socialism,’ the high 
school could contribute to the stability of the republic by lessening the antag 
onism of classes In providing for the association of youngsters from all social 
classes in a common quest for Inowlcdgc, it could— as the common school 
before it — serve as a continuing wcllspringof the spirit of democracy Fmalljf 
the high school would undeniably raise the Icscl of common school instruc 
tion, for m providing an ever present goal for elementary students, it would 
constantly stand as the stimulus and great reward of grammar schools " 

A variety of statements contemporarv with and following Seaman’s analysis 
elaborated and extended one or another of his points The president of the 
NEA’s Department of Secondary Education in 1891 placed great stress upon 
the high school s role as a people s college ” Such an institution must stand 
as a friend of the laboring man, he held, for he is coming to 1 now that this 
IS the institution which shall level the disunction between the rich and the 
poor, as far as power and place arc concerned ” Here again was allusion to 
the leveling function of the American public school— this time in the second 
ary rather than the elementary realm 

The relationship Seaman drew between the high school and the growing 
demands of American industrial life was another which recei%ed considerable 
mention By and large, most of those concerned with this problem maintained 
that with the increasing complexity of American industrial life, more and 
more children svould be attending the high school But this would be so, 
they cautioned, only if the high school continued to modify its program in 
terms of the needs of the times Thus, for example, an inspector of the Nc'V 
York State Education Department wrote in 1907 « ‘Today the three great 
est industrial interests, commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural demand 
a share of attention from the high «chool Their demands are not only just, 
but they have a compelling power behind them Properly heeded, these 
demands rnay save the high school from becoming a caste school ” 

Many educators took pams to point out that the high school was really a 
combination of the rnorc practical academy with the older Latin grammar 
school For example. Professor W H Payne of the University of Michigan, 
in a speech to the School Masters’ Club" of Ann Arbor in 1887, made much 

of the fact that rnan IS more than a "bread-earning animal” Public educa 
non, maintained Payne, "should have no Iowcr%.m than to endow every 
son of toil with a kingly spirit, to raise every son and daughter of earth into 
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spiritual companionship inth the elect of the race He saw the liberal studies 
which would accomplish this for the^teat bod; of the people as ih- mst 
domain of the high school or peoples college 
Other educators came at the problem as one of ihc relation between the 
high school and the university As « became increasingly clear that the high 
school for many would serve as preparation for the university, such educators 
^upted themselves not only with the formers elTcct on the latter, but the 
latter s ciTect on the former as well The great majority realized that one of the 
most important functions of the high school would be the linking of the 
ojmmon school with the university providing the middle rungs m the edu 
cational ladder for the great body of the people 

Colleges and universities The ideal of genuine equality of educational op 
portunity for many did not stop with equal secondary educauon As with 
Presidents Lindslcj Wayland and other liberals of the antebellum period, 
many saw grave inequality unless every American with the necessary desire 
iitd afii/rty was adbreferf the opportunity to progress through the higher 
reaches of the university without economic or social discrimination (It is 
interesting that few educators discussing equality m the higher schools gave 
any attention to discrimination based on color or creed ) Among those who 
maintained this position were some of the towermg lotellectud figures of 
late nineteenth and early twcniicth<cntury America 
One of the clearest demands for equality of higher educational opportunicj 
was embodied in a commencement address by President James B AngcU of 
the University of Michipn in 1879 ** Angcll set forib ibe theme of his address 
as follows ti tt of vital importance cfpcaally in a republic that the 

higher education as well as common school education he accessible to the 
poor as well as to the nek In support of his proposition he advanced nu 
merous cogent arguments Hearkening hack to the Jeffersonian tradition he 
held that higher education vvas the just due of youngsters as human beings 
m order that they might develop as far as possible both talent and character 
Moreover it was to the benefit of a republican society to place such education 
within the reach of all for no society could afford to ignore the potentiabt es 
which God has bestowed with impartial hand equally on the rich and the 
poor 

Angelf also proclaimed vvith deep fatth the amalgamzUng and levehni, 
possibilities of the college Restating the ideals of men like Robert Dale Given 
Samuel Lewis and Horace Mann he pointed to the democratic atmosphere 
of the college where men were judged not according to wealth or ancestry 
but according to brains and character Moreover insofar as it disinbutcd 
the power of knowledge among different classes and sections of the com 
munit}, he saw the college contributmg powerfully to the prevention of 
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despotism Finallj, he saw cquahi) of educational opportunity as the j^uar 
aniec of a Christian community to its citizens Anything less would be a denial 
of Chrutianity’s great moral and ethical principles of the brotherhood of man 
Another compelling argument widely advanced in support of all levels of 
higher education was that there was no |U$tifiable upper limit to the common 
school system Once the state had decided to sec to the education of the peo- 
ple, no limited effort would suffice The common school idea was recognized 
as an integral one— one in which the aspect of universal education could not 
be divorced from equality of further educational opportunity 
Mention should also be made of the continuing agitation and demand for 
a national university carried on during these years Literally hundreds of 
letters, speeches, memorials, and pamphlets appeared urging the establish 
ment of such an institution Many were includ^ in a rather comprehensive 
pamphlet entitled Memorial in Regard to a 'National University and pub- 
lished in 1892 by the United States Government under the authorship of 
John W Hoyt, former governor of the territory of Wyoming and then prcsi 
dent of the University of Wyoming Although his conclusion could by no 
means summarize the rich range of arguments represented by the materials 
in his pamphet, they are indicative of the major lines Hoyt forcefully urge^ 
that a national university cojld complete an American system of public c 3 u 
cation, coordinate the schools of the states, and most cffeaively cultivate pi 
triotic sentiment in the minds of the people A body of rcpreseniative citizens 
from all parts of the country calling themselves the George Washington 
Memorial Association aaually organized m 3897 for the express purpose of 
implementing similar ideas 

Opposiuon to equality of higher educauonal opportunity Just as in the case 
of the common schcxils, considerable opposiuon to the notion of equality of 
educational opportunity managed to crystallize during this period Even more 
so than in the lower schools, opposition here was rooted m traditional con 
ccptions of the purposes of secondary and higher schools It is not difficult to 
sec how all of the arguments resisting the spread of universal education vvouM 
also be turned against the idea of equal educational opportunity It is hard to 
imagine a rnan like Livcsey, for example, throwing his support behind pubhc 
high schMls and universities after reading his sentiments on elementary 
schools ^erc were other arguments of a very different order, however, and 
many of thc« came from people who were highly favorable to universal 
elementary education It was these btier arguments that probably constituted 
the most telling opposition to equality of higher educational opportunity 
nc o t c most important if not the most important — arguments ad- 
vance a^jainst cqua ity of higher educational opportunity maintained that m 
secure such equality, secondary schools, colleges and unnersiues would have 
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to be pobbcly supported and that puW«: support of such institutions ^sas not 
withm the right and pouer of the state Common schools tlie argument ran 
were vital to the life of the state As such they were deserving of public sup 
port Higher education was a luxury The health of the state did not depend 

on it As such k u as clearly not deserving of state support and should be left 

to private cfTort hforcover, inasmuch as only a few people went on to higher 
schools anyway, to provide such education at public expense would be taxing 
the multitude for the benefit of a few Such taxation ivus patentlv unjust The 
close, even inextricable, relationship hetvvcen problems of support and control 
on the one hand and attendance on the other is obvious at this point 
An excellent example of this argument was embodied m a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1894 by Charles E Taylor, calling himself ‘ A Ciiixcn of North Ciro- 
hna ’ Taylor in the first pages of his work took pains to point out his 
unequivocalsupportofelcmcniaryeducaiion On the very next page however 
he was quick to note that this had nothing to do with state sponsorship of 
high schools colleges or universities Wiih respect to these latter institutions 
very different principles applied Primary instruction was a natural requisite 
lor citizenship Higher education was patently a private luxury People 
must not starve but the public purse may not be drawn upon to feed 
them 00 turtle soup and plum pudding The key to knowledge has been put 
into their hands by the public schools If they have taste or aptitude for 
greater things, they may be left to make their way up Clearly, the central 
point of conflict between this position and one supporting equality of oppor 
(unity was a definition of what exactly was the banc education demanded of 
citizens m a republic Actually, as will be pointed out in Chapter 12 it became 
the crux of the famous Kalamazoo controversy in Michigan w hich eventually 
led to a state supreme court decision legalizing public support of high schools 
On die question of taxation without benefit, Taylor was equally clear and 
direct There could be no justification for taxing the great body of the people 
to support institutions which only a privileged few could ever attend It is 
interesting that this notion of the "people paying for public higher fecilities 
while the rich enjoyed them was strongly implanted in the thinking of 
labor following the Civil Wat The Knights of Labor, for example w hile 
proclaiming strong support for the common school believed that the boys 
and gitfs of workingmen did nof need a higher educsfion Rather, the Knight# 
urged, such )Oungsters should be steered along the course of good and pro 
ductivc citizenship In view of American labors long and continuous record 
of support for public education this early distrust of the people s colleges" 

IS noteworthy 

Another argument which found considerable expression dunng these years 
vehemently attacked higher education because of its traditional preoccupation 
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With classical and humanistic studies Why should the public support such 
institutions, ii was maintained, when they contributed very little that the 
public could really usc^ A rather extreme, but nevertheless interesting, exam 
pic of this position IS found in the writings of Richard T Crane, a Chicago 
businessman at the turn of the century A contemporary of Livcsey, Crane 
penned a number of pamphlets attacking the purposes and existence of col 
leges and technical schools His principal argument was that a college cduca 
non, because of its classical and literary emphasis, was a worthless undertaking 
for any young man who wished to succeed in the business world Even more 
Mtnohe was his contention that Harvard, Princeton, and other noted colleges 
were dens of iniquity where students loafed, learned drunkenness, and prac 
used immorality *** While Crane’s arguments were attacked by a wide vanei) 
of people, he produced enough evidence of support for his views to merit 
attention 


THE HEIGHTENING CONTROVERSY OVER SUPPORT AND CONTROL 

As has been indicated, problems of support and control for education arc so 
completely intertwined with conceptions of educational opportunity that it 
IS difficult to separate the t\%o even for analysis So many arguments against 
the state $ right to tax for education gresv out of the notion that most people 
are uneducable. On the other hand, so many arguments concerning the 
state s fight to control education stemmed from conflicting conceptions of the 
ultimate aim of education, be it religious, secular, or oihersvise In spite of 
these difficulties, one is able to isolate a number of problems in this area which 
were foci of contention during the decades following the Civil War One of 
these problems concerned the role of the federal government in education, 
particularly as an agency of support When local dutnets, because of varying 
abilities, had been unable to equalize cducauonal opportunity throughout a 
state, the state stepped in to do so Could the federal government do the same’ 
Another major problem concerned the role of the state in education There 
were those who claimed that the suie was all powerful in this realm Others 
saw a limited role for the state, while still others saw any state activity what 
ever as an encroachment on church and parental rights It is these two centers 
of controversy that this section will consider 


The Struggle jor Federal Atd to Education 
The Hrar proposal for federal participation in education. With the end of a 
I"' f ‘o the educational facilities 
of the South, and sumulatcd greatly the desire for national unity, considerable 
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pressure devejoped for «omc form of federal participauon m education The 
first maior IcgisfauNc proposal for federal aid came before Congress during 
the period of radical Republican e»ntrol On February 35. i870,‘Reprc$enta 
teve George F Hoar (Republican, Massachusetts) introduced mto the House 
a bill ‘ to establish a national s>siem of education ’ “The purpose of this bill 
wrote Hoar, by which it is for the first time sought to compel by national 
authority the establishment of a thorough and efficient system of public m 
struciion throughout the whole country, is nM to supersede, bur to stimulate, 
compel, and supplement action by the State ” As he remarked later in Con' 
gress. It was to compel states to do what they would not do by themselves, 
and to do for tlicm what they could not do for themsches 

The provisions of the bell were as follow's Whenever any state slipped be 
low a minimum of education, the Prcsidcni of the United States was cm 
powered to designate it a delinquent state * Upon doing so, the President 
would also appoint a federal superintendent of schools for that state, while 
the Secretary of the Interior would appoint school inspectors for each Con 
gressional and local school district The federal authorities would have the 
pow'cr to erect schoolhouscs and to supervise the production of textbooks 
The operation would be financed by a tax of fifty cents per inhabitant on the 
delinquent states, supplemented by interest from a proposed permanent school 
fund Patently, the hill was a harsh one, and this svas made even further ap- 
parent by Representative Hoars later remark that ‘I do not believe, tf we 
should pass tins Jaw, that it will ever be necessary to put it m force ’ He 
evidently assumed that the penalties of educational delinquency would serve 
as an adequate threat to the poorer states 
The Hoar Bill never came to a vote m cither house of Congress While 
considerable support did come from wiibm the Republican Party, public 
opinion was almost uniformly m opposition Professional educators, led by 
the NEA, were vehement in their denunciation Their sentiments were well 
expressed, perhaps, in a speech by James P VVickersbam, Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania, before the assoaation in tSyr Wicker 
sham called the establishment of such a system (1) m opposition to the uni 
form practices of the national government, (2) contrary to the views of the 
founding fathers and the leading statesmen of the nation, (3) of doubtful 
constitutionality, and (4) in opposition to a sound, republican political phi 
losophy While he was thoroughly sensitive to the needs of the southern states, 
he was firmly convinced that such a compulsory system would never work 
Rather, he urged, let the federal government grant aid to encourage local 
support The power of educating children, Wickersham concluded, must be 
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left in the hands of the people To show ihcir support of this position, the 
association adopted a resolution favoring any plan that would grant pccu 
niary aid to the struggling educational systems of the South ” 

In addition to opposition from the profession, there was strong opposiuon 
from the Roman Catholic Church Answering Republican support 
bill, the Catholic World in 1871 bitterly condemned its proposals The 
article saw the plan as a great design ‘ to suppress Catholic education, grad 
ually extinguish Cathohcitv m the country, and to form one homogeneous 
American people after the New England Evangelical type ” The federal gov 
ernment, the article continued, had no business m education, since the latter 
was primarily a local and state concern Interestingly enough, there was a 
hint that Catholics would be willing to accept a national system which pro- 
sided public support for parochial schools ‘ We hold state authority is 
only constitutional authority under our system to establish schools and pfo- 
vide for them at the public expense, but we could manage to get along 'Vith 
national denominational schools as well as others could" Thus, although 
squarely opposed to the Hoar Bill, the Catholic group evidenced willingness 
to qualify Its objection in this respea 

The Blair proposals for federal participation in education The years fol 
lowing the controversy over the Hoar Bill saw the increasing crystallization 
of public sentiment for and against federal aid The remainder of the 1870* 
saw two bills, the Perce Bill introduced into the House of Representauves m 
1872 and the Burnside Bill introduced into the Senate m 1879 aiming » 
federal grants to education Both of these bills sought to apply the proceeds 
from the sale of public lands to educational purposes Both passed m 
respective houses Yet neither managed to win the approval of both houses of 
Congress During the 1880 s, however, the heightening struggle really rcachc 
a climax m the great debates over the Blair Bills So great was the interest 
manifested that it was probably not until the years immediately following 
World War II that public and Congressional concern agam reached this Ic'd 
Moreover, it was around these bills that the arguments of the opposing camps 
were most clearly and forcefully drawn 
Stnator Henry W Blair (Republican. New Hampshire) proposed his bJ> 
to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common schools 
five different times during the i88o's It secured passage in the Senate m 
1884, 1886, and 1888 and failed of passage m 1882 and 1800 While there were 
variations in the several versions oC the measute, the bill as introduced w 
■884 substamially represents Blair’s proposals Thts provided that $77 
be divided m specified amounts over a period ot eight years among the several 
sutes and territories “in that proportion which the whole number o£ pc*”* 
m each who being o( the age of .0 years and over, can not write, bears to 
whole number of such persons m the United States " In order to becoO' 
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eligible for receipt of federil funds a siaic bad to meet the folio, vmg condi 
Uons first maintenance of a common school system for all its children of 
school age (separate schools /or n hires and Negroes were countenanced if 
eqaal support was accorded both), second a willingness to supply school 
statistics and information to the Secretary of the Interior, third a curriculum 
to include ‘the art of reading writing and speaking the English language, 
arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and such other branches 
of useful knowledge as may be taught under local laws fourth the 

provision that no funds received under the act be spent on school rental or 
construction (except as provided for in special authorization) and that funds 
be used only for common, nonsectarian schools Further sections held that 
the several states and territories would have to match it lease the amount of 
their federal grant through local mmaiive and that poriions of federal money 
might be expended for teacher training Grants were to be administered by 
state and local o^cials vvithm the bounds of ccnain genera! federal require- 
ments 

As has been indicated, there was considerable public response to the Blair 
Bills by both individuals and organizations In the asc of the latter, as always, 
it ts dtfRcult to judge how far the official pronouncements represented the 
views of the membership Then too, American society in the iSSo's, while 
beginning to organize in response to industrialism had achieved far less 
complex an organization than >n the contemporary period Thus, the ques- 
tion IS not only one of the extent to which an organization spoke for its 
membership, but the extent to which it spoke for the total group it purported 
to represent Even with these (imitations m mmd, however, it is useful and 
informative to survey the alignment of lotces for and against the Blair pro- 
posals 

In general, farm and labor groups dunng this period were far too busy 
wjlb immediate economic concerns to pvc extensive attention to educational 
matters On the other hand, a number of favorable statements were made. For 
example, at its first convention m 18S7, the Southern Alliance of farmers de 
manded of Congress That as upon the intelligence of the people depend the 
stibility and perpetuity of our own free govTmmcnt we demand for the 
masses a well regulated system of mdustnal and agricultural education 
Organized labor loo was primarily concerned with better working candt 
lions Yet in 1886 the knights of Labor resolved that the cause of education 
would be promoted by the passage of the Blair educational bill and sharply 
criticized Congress for its failure to do so "* As a matter of fact, the Knights 
actually maintained a lobby m Washington during these years and one of 
Its principal purposes w as support of the federal aid bills Similar suppor' 
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in the form of resolutions came from the American Federation of Labor fol 
lowing Its organization in 1886 

The altitude of organized business is also of interest While once again there 
was not too much concern with education, those few statements which were 
put forth were generally favorable The Union League Club of New York 
City, for example, heartily approved the Blair Bill m its resolutions of 1882. 
It was joined in its support by the Boston Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade The lack of interest of the Grand Army of the Republic, the most 
important veteran s organization, was complete, and there is no record of 
any pronouncement cither way 

The educational profession, while extremely interested in the measure, was 
Itself gravely divided The NEA, the most vocal group of professional edu 
cators, was consistently behind the proposal Support also came from the Na 
tional Education Assembly, a group which convened m Atlantic City m 1^2 
and 1883 for the express purpose of arousing public opinion to the need of 
federal aid, and the Inter State Educational Convention, which represented a 
group of southern state governors and convened in 1883 In spite of this 
significant affirmation, however, most college and university officials, as 
as private school leaders, found themselves opposed In addition, the opposi 
tion of such educational journals as Academy catering largely to high school 
and private school administrators, was pronounced 
The churches too were divided m ihcir stand While some Protestant 
journals such as the Andover 'Review (Congregational) were notable in their 
support of the measure, others such as the New Rnneeton Review (Presby 
terian) were vehemently opposed on grounds of unnecessary centralization of 
education and irrcligion The Roman Catholic Church was unalterably op- 
posed to the measure, and the American Catholic Quarterly Review labeled 
it an unconstitutional scheme to destroy the Catholic Church and its cduca 
uonai system in the United States 

As for the two major political parties, although there was much conflict 
within them, m general, the Republicans supported the measure while the 
Dem^rau opposed ,L Gordon Lees analysis of these extensive congres- 
sional debates on the Blair Bills is thorough and exhaustive, and summarizes 
well the varying arguments for and against federal aid Generally, the sup- 
porting contentions ran as follows 


I A literate electorate, hence an adequate, cffect.ve school system throughout 

Z l'Z of demoeratte gosernment. 

a. Meral a,d to education n unqmnttonahly consmutioiil 
3 ^ere is ample hutoneal precedent for federal aid to education 
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s AtthouEh ,he grtaicr pin of ihohill s bcmfiis accuc to iht Sooth, it 11 dcittrorf 
to meet the educational needs of the wlwjJc nation 

6 The bill IS feigned so that tnittal fimtnctal tequnements on the states (match 
mg fedeia gtams) ate stitall, otid me stadtiallp as the Me of the hill p, octettes 

7 Any bill of this natiite tsould necessitate the imposition ofcettain tcqmtements 
by the federal government on the stales 

8 The bill imolves only a temporary commitment of the federal go^crnment 

9 Public opinion definitely supporu the bill and Congress must respond to ii 

On the other hand, the general course of the opposing arguments was as 
follows 


1 Legislation of this sort will undermine the foundation of the gmcrnmeni by 
causing the states to be dependent on the federal gavemment 

2 No constitutional authority exuts for legislating on the matter of education 

3 The histone precedents of land grants for education do nor hold in this ease 
j\ Federal pariicipaiion in education will incviubly introduce party poliucs into 
the schools 

5 The need for federal aid to education u nonexistent The South ts slowly but 
surely developing the ability to meet its own educational needs 

6 Unless states receiving federal money match these grants from the beginning 
local initiative will b< destroyed 

7 The proposal imposes too many conditions on the recipient sutes 

8 The idea of this measure as a temporary one is vnreahstie There will be rre 
mendeus pressure for its continuance 

9 The public has not expressed itself in favor of this measure sufEciendy to war 
rant su adoption 

The debates on the Blair Bills m Congress were brilliant and thorough 
Despite the fact that the measures were at no point enacted into law, they 
helped a great deal to clarify many of the issues concerning the role of the 
federal government m the American educational system 

Controversies Concerning the Role of the State m 
Education 

One of the most bitterly fought controversies during the decades following 
the Civil War concerned the role of the state m providing and controlling 
education In general, one is able to distinguish three positions vvhich vied 
for acceptance The first held the state responsible for providing whatever 
educational facilities would meet the complete needs of the people This 
position usually saw the state as sponsor of schools ranging from the earliest 
grades through the university, some who argued it even saw the eventual 
elimination of private facilities through lack, of need A second position urged 
s hmitei ro\e lor the state The state had the right to furnish and conuol 
schools up to a certain level or for certain special groups bke paupers or 
orphans Institutions above that level should be left to private endeavor A 
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third position saw no role for the state at all in education Any attempt of the 
state to sponsor and control schools was a violation of the most fundam-ntal 
rights of parenthood, and an obvious overextension of state power Within the 
scope of these three proposals fell most of the arguments dealing with the 
problem of educational control 

The state as sponsor of all locls of edncatioru One of the finest and clearest 
arguments for state sponsorship of all levels of education made during this 
period was advanced by President William Oxlc} Thompson of the Ohio 
State Unisersiiy in his commencement address of 1900*^ Taking a positi'C 
conception of the state as guarantor of all needs of the people, Thompson 
saw education as a \iiallj important domain of state activity As such, it vvas 
the rcsponsibilii) of the state to provide every phase of schooling needed b) 
society In earlier times, higher education had been a luxury, but with the 
growing complexity of industrial America, many luxuries had become neces- 
sities, and higher education was one of them To the objection that the state 
had no business training men to be tradesmen, or professional men, because 
this would be of profit to individuals, Thompson retorted that the result of 
such argument would be “to rob education of all ordinary utility ” This would 
oppose the \cry purpose for which the education was being offered— *thc 
maximum development of the individual as a useful member of society 
In answer to the question of whether the state’s right and duty were exclu* 
sivc, Thompson was decidely m the negative It was perfectly clear to hint 
that the state had a right to supervise all educational work to insure its char 
aaer and quality But the right of churches and benevolent associations to 
engage in education aiuld not be denied The field of cducauon seems there 
to be fairly and honestly open to both church and state,” he concluded 
“The extent to s hich cither will engage m the work or the character of the 
work 10 be und-ruken arc not questions to be settled by any a priori method 
It IS purely a question of duty and wisdom to be judged in the light of 
experience and present needs” 


T^c samt question had been laitcd during the iBSo’s by Professor Henry 
S Fr'^ Acting President nf the University of Michigan Frieze was much 
more diiect in his approach to the pioblcm, and his words brought consider 
able "“^cirrn from private school educators • Every educational want,' held 
Frieze, shall be provided for here at home ,ust as perfectly as if no olh-r 

mrned",h‘’,'',r"' «istence - In other addresses be 
maintained that the state might as properly consign its ,ud,ciary to a pnvaw 

T “> “Vdr^te of tan! ets, as to 

1 -ase us educi, tonal wod, or an, pan of it, to private corporation, It is 
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to jffc where cicn though it is not directl) stated, many would interpret these 
remarks as an argument against the right of private schools to exist While 
It IS difhcult to say, ihcrc was probably an element of hope m Frieze s message 
that the need for private schools would m time vanish Such was undoubtedly 
the ideal of a substnntial group who embraced the common school ideal In 
many respects jt was but an extension of the objections to private schools ad 
s'anced bj Orvd/c Tayfor, Horace Mann and a number of other antebellum 
reformers 

An obvious correlar) of the demand for state control and sponsorship of 
education w ns the demand for adequate machinery for tlie administration of 
this task BcforctheDcparimcntofSuperjmcndcnccDfiheNEA and through 
numerous other channels this demand received increasing voice Only through 
the strengthening and enlargement of state authority m education could waste 
be eliminated compulsory attendance laws properly enforced, and elbcicni 
uniformity brought about Ina majority of eases this would involve an excen 
sion of the powers exercised by sutc superintendents and boards of educa 
lion, and the placing of professional educators rather than loyal pohtiaans 
in state educational positions 

The state as a limited sponsor of education Enough has been said previously 
about the argument that the state should only support education up to a given 
I»mt to justify only passing attention here The argument was essentially thal 
while universal elementary education was necessary for the health xnd per 
jietuation of the state, higher education m all forms was a luxury Being en 
joyed by a few only, it should l« sponsored by a feiv only namely, by private 
endeavor For some who were even willing to sec secondary education spon 
sored by the state, public higher education was still an encroachment on m 
dividual rights 

It should be borne in mind that m some ases, even state sponsorship of 
universal elementary education was regarded as a trespass Thus, for example 
a Jesuit priest wrote in the American Catholic Quarterly Review in 1877 "** 
The only educational taxes that can be reasonably defended arc those which 
go to the support of orphans and helpless children Here was the old 
English philanthropic tradiiion being reasserted with vigor Education was 
completely a private undertaking except in the case of destitute children 
Their education ivaf a SMtr responxibshty 

Opposition to state sponsorship of education Coming primarily from Roman 
Catholic sources, this argument became extremely powerful during and after 
the last decades of the nineteenth century Essentially, it was little dmermt 
from the arguments used by Roman Catholics since Bishop Hughes and his 
followers had set forth their position in New York City during me 1^840 s 
The public schools, urged the Catholics were sectarian Either they had a 

»P Brrma Tbs t bcrtliJlic V ew of ibe Piib! c School QutJnon Amn C^rSol r Q »r 

lerlfSenfif VoJ JI (1877) pp I 29 and 340-1 o 
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definite bias toward Protestantism or were completely neutral and secubr 
In either case they were offensive and inadequate for Catholic children Edu 
cation IS primarii), fundamentally, and ultimately a religious undertaking 
As such, It IS a matter for parents and the church The state can aid these 
agents in their dutv, but it can never replace them 
An excellent statement of this position is embodied in an article which 
appeared in the Catholic World for September 1904 ‘ It is beyond question, 
wrote the author, ‘ the exclusive right and duty of the parent to provide his 
children with all those aids which arc necessary to their physical, intellectual 
and moral life — subject to the special right and duty of the church to add 
thereto a training in the Christian faith ” The parent cannot surrender this 
right, therefore, the state has no direct role in education Its only prerogative 
IS to compel parents to educate their children and to assist them to the most 
efficient and economical performance of the task The issue was put even 
more directly, perhaps, by a chief justice of the Supreme Court of Arizona 
speaking on behalf of a group of Roman Catholics in that state "We, that is, 
those for whom I now argue maintain— F/r/r— That the State has no right 
to teach religion Second- That the State has no right to teach irrcligion 
Third— That the State has no inherent right to teach at all ” 

It u important to note that m the minds of many Roman Catholics the 
state did have one important funaion to fulfill Moreover, this was the po« 
live clue to their solution of the school problem Rather than one single public 
school system, these Catholics urged, why not have several public school 
systems’ ‘ On our part,” maintained a writer m the Catholic World, “wc arc 
willing to be taxed for unrehgious schools for the children of unrcligioui 
parents, if such parents are willing on their part to be taxed for religious 
schools for our children ’* Arguing that even compulsory attendance would 
be acceptable under such a scheme, this writer continued “If some ciuzens 
wish to maintain schools exclusivclv secular let the state help them If other 
citizens wish to have denominational schools let the state help them al^' 
and Irt the state aid m every case be in proportion to the numbers benefited 
and the success obtained in such instruaion as the state judges necessary to 
form good citizens ® 


Although the otcnvhdnirag ma)omy of articles taking the Roman Catholtt 
|wini o view ten to agree with the above arguments, it is noteworthy that 
there was rontrmersy among some of the Catholics themselves One of the 

TcSTc the right of the state to educate, has 

been called the Bouquillon Controsersy' after its central figure The con 
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trovcrsy began m ,89. wub thEpobtonooof B ppmphl«by R„„™d Thoma, 

taqutllon Profaso, of Moral Theology at Cathol.e Un.vert.tj, ent.tled 
EJMn-To Wh.m Dot, U Botong? In it, he maintamed that the state bad 
a proper and special right to cilocatjon . civil authority,' he argued, 'has 
the right to use the means necessary for the dilTusion of knon ledge, that 

IS to say, to teach 11, or rather to hate it taught by capable agents”*’ 
Bouquillon even extended his argument to include approval of compulsory 
education, provided that such education did not necessarily take place in 
5 tatc schools 


Needless iQ say, the pamphlet siirrcd up a storm of controversy Tuo Jesuit 
priests, Reverend R I Hotamd and Reverend James Conway, published 
extensive rebuttals reaffirrnmg the right of the Church and the parent to 
educate A visit by Cardinal Satolh as papal legate m jSpa failed to quiet the 
controversy As a matter of fact, m many ways the visit fanned it to new m 
tensity However, in May j89j Pope Leo XlIJ in a letter to Cardinal Gibbons 
reiterated fus approval of the position taken by the Third Plenary Conference 
of 1884 and called for an end to the controversy For ail intents and purposes, 
the letter accomplished us purpose, and BouquiUon, continuing at Catholic 
University, gave up the 6ght 


THE HEIGHTENING ?RQStEM OF THE CURRICULUM 

In the realm of the curriculum one senses a period of ferment during these 
years— of men thinking out on new frontiers and of other men opposing their 
departures Much of this ferment may be seen as a response to the increasing 
complexity of American life A host of new educational demands appeared m 
the emergence of industrial America, and schoolmen heatedly debated the 
proper response of the school From Europe came an influx of new ideas as 
the thought ind writings of Pcsialozzi, Hcrbart, FrocbcJ, and others were 
interpret^ in America They found a favorable milieu in the new and benef 
iccnt conceptions of the child which were increasingly associated with Amer 
lean democratic thought Obviously, this growing respect for the individual 
child posed herculean problems for a rapidly expanding school system What 
was the happy balance between the educational claims of society and the 
educational needs of individuals? Were they at variance? These were ques 
ttons which received extended treatment in the councils of the day 
At the secondary level the question of serving diverse social and economic 
groups in one public school was always central Should the high school build 
its curriculum to meet the needs of collegthound siudcncs, or of the grc-it 
majority for whom the high school was an educational terminus? The prob- 
lem at the college level was somewhat simtlar Should an individual student 
have the right to pursue a curriculum tailor made to his own needs and aspira 
M-nwma.BoiKiwDOT Tv WW 0oft/i (BMnmore lohn Murphy iSgO 
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tions, or was enough known about the heritage of the race and the nature of 
a liberal education to warrant demanding the same of alP At cscry lescl 
one is struck with the sense of urgency in the vinous arguments Abosc all, 
one cannot but be impressed with the wa> in which many of the problems 
which base continued to plague contemporary educators were delineated, 
sharpened, and debated 


The Influx of European Educational Thought 
The ideas of Johann Heinrich Festalozzi. Mention has already been made 
in Part 11 of the early influence of Pcsialozzi’s ideas on American education 
It was in the period after i860, however, that the thinking of the great Swiss 
educator reall> made itself felt in school theory and practice. While it 1$ be 
yond the scope of this volume to treat Pcstalozzi's ideas at length, a brief con 
sidcration of his basic educational principles is vital to an understanding of 
post-Civil War educational thought. 

Much of Pestalozzi s fame doubtless stemmed from the fact that he not onl) 


wrote about educational theory, but he also conducted schools putting his 
theories into praaicc. Above all, perhaps, it was his conceptions of learning 
that appealed to educators who were looking for new ways to teach the chil 
dren of the common people Looking upon the child as a unity made up of 
separate faculties of moral, physical, and mtcllcCTual powers, he believed that 
education should consist in the natural, progressive, and harmonious develop' 
ment of all the chdd's powers and faculties He insisted that the natural in 
stmcM of the child should provide the motives for learning rather than ex 
tcrnal priding and compulsion Cooperation and sympathy, he believed 
would achieve discipline far more readily than physical punishment In ihi* 
way the natural pov ers of the child could develop and be freely and naturalh 
expressed Morrover, since it is nature that gives drive to life, the teacher’s 
usk IS one of adapting instruction to the individual child accordingly as his 
nature unfolds m the various stages of natural development 
Pestalozzi held with the sense realists that ‘ sense impression is the absolute 
foundation of all knowledge ” Therefore, m the education of children it was 
necessary to rely at the earliest stages upon observation of actual things and 
natural objects rather than upon books and reading Thus, Pestalozzi devised 
a whole s«,es of object lesso^" order to give fuli play m the child's natural 
and sound Plants, animals, special 
methods, tools, drawing, modeling, music, and geography were important 

OUL thrrr perceptive faculties Through' 

of ^ engaged m the process 

Pesulozzi^did not view the 
r^md Krclvint^ impressions Rather it was an acuve 

The ideas of FrfilnSiTr«W , 

Another towering figure of European cdu* 
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cation whose ideas bear mention at this point is Fnedneh Frocbel Frocbel 
was impressed not onl) b> the sense realism of Pcstabzzi but a[so by the 
scmtmysiica! idealistic philosophy of his day He looked upon the child as 
an agency for the realization of God s wiU m human nature. Through educa 
lion the child s spirit could become linked wih the spiritual unity of the 
Absolute 

Froebcl felt that the educative process should start svith the small child of 
three or four years He called the institution appropriate to young diildrcn 
the }iinderg'7rien a garden where ehiHren grow Inasmuch as play is the 
characteristic method of growth and learning for young children it is as 
appropriate for young children as work is for adults Froebcl called it the 
highest phase of child-dcveloproent ” This new respect for the child for his 
mdiMduahty, and for the dynamic and active qualities of his nature obviously 
involved a lessening in the traditional rigidity and formality of school at 
mosphere The emphasis upon manipulation of ob]ects and freedom to ex 
plore and to express ones self produced a greater accent on acUMty m place 
of constant intellectual pursuit Furthermore his notion of group activity as 
a natural means of expression led to a rcalizarion of the importance of good 
social relationships as a desirable outcome of school and community life 
The ideas of Johann Friedrich Herbart. A third profound influence on 
American education following the Civil War was the work of Johann Fric 
dnch Herbart famous German philosopher and psychologist The moral end 
of hfe^ character, was for Herbart the central aim of education Character 
could be attained only by analyzing the social interests of men to discover 
the ideal ones for an educated man and then to develop these in the in 
dividual by means of instruction The first step in realizing character svas 
many sidedncss of interest Jt is important to note however that although 
he used interest m its contemporary meaning as a rttmilits to learning 
Herbart employed it far more fundamentally to mean a result of learning 
Thus he noted in his Outlines of Educational Doctrine The word interest 
stands m general for that kind of mental aciivny which it is the business of 
instruction to incite he who fays hold of his information and reaches out 
for more takes an interest in it ** Herbart saw the study of history and 
literature as peculiarly adapted to this purpose Moreover, he even urged that 
these subjects should form the core of the curnailum around which other 
studies were correlated (1 e explicitly related) and concentrated (t e. related 
but with emphasis at the core) Correlauon and concentration for Herbart 
and his followers led to unity m a curriculuin The tragedy of traditional edu 
cation for them was the failure to achieve unity namely isolation 
Despite his insistence on the social and moral aims of education Herbart 
beheved that these aims could best be achieved by an intellectual approach 
*‘John Freda ek Herbart Ouil M vf tinea otui Doctnne (New York MjcmJlan 1913) 

P 44 
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to the learning process His ssholc psjchology of associationism stressed the 
importance of dcscloping clear ideas in students He reduced emotion, svill, 
and feeling to secondary qualities dependent upon the association of ideas in 
the mind The teacher should therefore direct hts attention primarily to the 
processes by sshich ideas arc formed from perceptions and sensations Abosc 
all, the teacher must concentrate upon the problem of interest Inasmuch as 
consciousness u made up of ideas associated in many ways, the teacher mus» 
see to it that new ideas arc presented m such a way that they arc Mtally asso- 
ciated svith ideas already part of the experience of the learner 
Herban’s folios ers made his insistence upon association and interest a 
rather rigid pattern that came to be I noss n as the five forma! steps of teaching 
and learning These sverc (t) preparation, m sshich old ideas useful m learn 
mg the ncs/ material are called to the learner’s mind, (2) presentation or the 
actual statement of the nesv material, (3) association in svhich the new ma 
tcrialisrcbtcd to, compared svith, and connected ssiih the old, (4) generalize 
tion m sshich rules, definitions, or general principles arc drassn from spcci^c 
cases, and (5) application m sshtch genera! principles arc gi'cn meaning by 
reference to specific examples and practical situations At a lime svhen read 
mg memory, and student recitation \ ere the principal methods of teaching, 
these ideas found extremely ferule soil in American educational theory 

The "New Education" Challenges the TradtUonal 
Elementary Curriculum 


The child-centered conception. The educational conceptions set forth by 
Neef, Maclure, and others of the early American Pesialozzians matured sig 
nificantly during and after the Qvil War period Perhaps the most ardent 
and ouupolcn exponent of this “child<cntcrcd" approach during the i86d’j 
and 1870 s s as Edsvard A Sheldon, President of the Sute Normal School 
at Oswego, Ness Yorh Conceiving of education as “all the influences that 
go to develop the human being," Sheldon sas/ the earliest cducauon of ih' 
schoo as dircaly wntmuous with that of the home The whole work of ih' 
school, as that of the home, “should be ro to help the child that when he be 
comes a rnan, he ^ help himself." The teacher, therefore, should bnng mtn 
the schoolroom all of the objects of nature and art necessary for the child 
X ‘"'^gations into the v orld about him In this way, 

the child himself can build an education adapted to his individual tastes, 
needs, and capacities 

Obviously mnuonerd by Pcstaloza. Sh-ldon sas, the ournculum buJi 
largely around obiect lessons These v ere to be approprrately divided into la- 
son. rnsolving nnmb-r., magnitude, form, dra,«ng color weight, 

or™rcf’:h"“’ “"r'’’ “■* “/*= l-o a new 

the youngster, the empha,:. wa. on ha.rng them undergo certain Un* 
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program for generations When the National Educational Association ap- 
pointed a Committee of Fifteen in 1893 to study the problem, the issue s\ 3 » 
considerably sharpened, for part of their report delivered isvo years later 
undertook clearly to set forth in liberal terms the salues of die more tradi 
tional subjects 

The report \ie\ved the elementary curriculum entirely in terms of content 
areas The primary studies of the first eight years v.crc grammar, literature, 
arithmetic, geography, and history In elTcct, these were seen as the "fi'C 
branches upon which the disciplinary work of the elementary school 1$ con 
centrated” Of course, other areas were definitely to be included Industrial 
and esthetic drawing, natural science (to uain habits of observation), physi 
ology, hygiene, vocal music, physical culture, algebra, and morals all had ccr 
tain just claims upon a student’s time The committee took these subjects and 
wove them into a rather elaborate eight year program, with a definite time 
allotment and sequential order for each Clearly, what they had done was to 
draw a blueprint deemed suitable for every child and independent in organize 
lion, content, and sequence of the children who studied it. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University characterized it as “an elaborate 
defense of the stotus tjuo which faced backward rather than forward and 
which completely ignored individuality m education 
John Dewey recasts the educational problem. It was into this seemingly 
irresolvable conflict between child<cntcred and subject-centered views of 
the curriculum that Profesor John Dewey first projected the light of his 
analysis Quickly realizing that cast in the cnhcrKir terms of child or subject, 
the question could never be resolved, Dewey devoted his first efforts to re 
wnstmcting the problem— a task which he undertook m his monograph 
The Child and the Cumctilum published in 1902 
Taking as the fundamental factors m the educative process the immature 
human being on the one hand and the social aims, meanings and values 
incarnate in adult experience on the other, Dewey saw the educational con 
iroversy as a problem of emphasis One school placed the emphasis on the 
subject of the wrriculum as over the contents of the child s ow n ex 

pcncncc The latter, they mamtamed, was narrow and crude, the purpose of 
education vvas to substitute for this superfic.ahty the weU^rdcred, objective 
Th ntW to Dewey, was their watchword 

The other school placed emphasis on the child-as ‘ the starting point, the 
center, and the end With his j 1 , . 

oil .,„A 1, L * individual development as ideal and standaro. 

all studies become subservient, ‘•instruments o, ih. needs 


instruments valued as they serve the need* 
,« the trnat e.iMoT ‘-“nCT than Simple knowledge or informaaom 

o£ a's pip 
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ot the prcjudiml notion thot thtro ts some gap tn kind (as dm.tict from 
degree) between the child's experience and the various forms of subject matter 
that make up the course of study ” The sofution of the problem, then, lay on 
the one hand in abandoning the notion of subject matter as fixed and outside 
of the child s experience, and on the other, jn abandoning the notion of the 
child's experience as something "han! and fast" If the latter is viewed as 
something “fluent, embryonic, vnal,” then "we realize that the child and the 
curriculum are simply two limits which define a single process ” Thus Dewey 
concluded “Just as two points define a straight line, so the present standpoint 
of the child and the facts and truths of studies define instruction It is con 
tinuous reconstruction, moving from the child's present experience out into 
that represented by the organized bodies of truth that we call studies " Once 
the problem was thus viewed, as Dewey himself pointed out m The Udneo 
fional Situation, it became one of providing the external machinery and pupil 
teacher relationship where education in its totalitj might be earned on, rather 
than an irresolvable conflict over two emphases wiihm a single process 
Criticism of the “new" education. As for criticism of the newer educational 
ideas cued above, it ivas sharp and plentiful As early as 1866, Frederick A 
Packard, former secretary of the American Sunday School Union, published 
a stinging denunciation of contemporary elementary education Surveying 
the public schools of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
Packard concluded they had failed miserably Nine m ten pupils, he observed, 
were unable to "read properly a paragraph in a newspaper, lo keep a simple 
debt and credit account in a mechanic's shop, or to write an ordinary business 
letter in a creditable way, as to chirography, orthography or a grammatical 
expression of ideas ” His suggesuons were simple and direct Every youngster 
should be uught to read a newspaper, to write a grammatical and well spelled 
letter on a common subject, to svork an ordinary arithmetic problem, and to 
know the geography of his own country and neighborhood This, together 
with suitable training in Cbnsuan principles, should be the scope of public 
education Anything higher and broader should be left to private enterprise 
A writer in Guntons M<x%aztne was even more critical than Packard®* 
"The object of the public school teacher," he wrote, 'is to develop an English 
speaking, self respccung, self supporting Amcnan citizen ” “To accomplish 
this simple and noble purpose,” he continued sarcastically, ‘ she has vast and 
varied means at her command abundance of manual training, such as cook 
mg, svoad<arvmg, sewing, carpentering, paper-cutting, clay modeling draw 
mg and painting, dabs of science, such as physiology, botany, mineralogy, 
geology, driblets of French or German, proporuonatcly plenty of musical 

”FrfdmckA Packard Tif DaOy PuttK Scioel $n th* Vmied SioM (PhiUdclpiua J B tip 
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stght reading and part singing, a fair amount of arithmetic; some histor) 
and geography, touches of English composition and grammar, and odd mo- 
ments of English reading” In general, three reasons were cited for the utter 
failure of public education first, a curriculum full of frills hi c art and music 
which detracted from teaching of the essentials, second, “the absolute dc 
cadence of the study of English”, and third, “the tendency of modem cdua 
lion to make stud) too easy, loo entertaining " “The mental nourishmcrt 
we spoon feed our children,” he concluded, “1$ not only minced but peptonized 
so that their brains digest lt^slthout effort and without benefit and the result 
IS the anaemic intelligence of the a\cragc American schoo!<hild ” As ma) be 
obvious, his answer was simple — a return tea curriculum sshich demanded of 
the students practice and skill m the essential subjects of language and 
arithmetic. 


The Conflict Over the Role of Religious Instruction 
Another problem which received even more attention and discussion than 
It had m the earlier period was the problem of what, if any, religious mstruc 
tion ought to be given in the common school While there were many variant 
positions on this highly charged question, most of them tended to fall un 
der three headings (1) the view favoring sectarian religious jnsiruction, 
taken principally fay the Roman Catholics, (2) the view favoring ronsectanan 
instruction and Bible reading, and (3) the view rejecting both Bible reading 
and religious instruction per sc 

The Roman Catholic point of view has been treated previously, and v'd^ 
be given only the briefest attention at this pomL Essentially, it maintained 
that religious msiruciion was the heart of education and that conscqucnilv 
no education could be complete, or even worthy of the name, without jl 
N onscctarian instruction and B.blc reading without comment was entirely 
unacceptable Both were essentially Protestant in content and character 
Moreover, a completely neutral school was equally unaccepublc ‘ Secular cdu 
wuon cannot be neutral,” noted a v/nter m the Catholic World, “—it w J 1 at 
Ic^t make mm ‘ndilTcrcnt, and religion is a thing too important to have men 
.ndifemt about f Hance, the only postfon that m^t Cathohe tutters 
^nld accept vta, that educauon ahonid be cattted on ,n denomtnauonal rather 
than common schools 

Bible reading and nonscctanan religious m 
common traditional position 

Bible as a cnmnWr.1 «tvralJy, proponents of this posmon viewed ih^ 

them In li-’ht of iL ^ would have inspiration for all of 
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school attended by children of many faiths Its great icssons \souU cemmK 
be a telling force m binding them together m a spirit of Christian loic and 
chanty Such a spirit of Christianity stas at the heart of and vital to the 
maintenance of American civihzation 
Yet a third posmon b<^n to claim increasing attenuon during these 
jears This one maintained that rehgion was not within the proMnee of the 
state, that nonsectartan Christian instruction tended to give offense to non 
Christian denominations which, though in the minority, ncrc entitled to 
freedom of conscience, and that therefore, all religious instruction ought to 
be excluded from public schools An rtccljcm illustration of this new u’as 
embodied in a sermon preached by the Reverend Samuel T Spear, a Pres 
byicrian minister of Brooklyn, New York, in 1870 Objecting to Judge 
Story’s oft<ited argument that the American government rested on Clins- 
tianity, Spear held that the Consmution established not a Chnsttan govern 
ment but a republican government— one in which men of all faiths cn)o>cd 
equal fights Jn view of this, Spear took the position that ‘ The State, being 
democratic in its consmution, and consequently having no religion to which 
It does or can give any legal sanction, should not, and cannot, except by 
manifest inconsistency, introduce either religious or irreligious teaching mio 
a system of popular education nhich u authorizes, enforces, and for the 
support of which taxes all the people in common ’ To introduce the Hible, 
he continued, was sectarianism— against those who ' reject its divine authority 
many version ” The government and the Constitution had left the way open 
for each man, in his own nay, to worsbip/'niarWy To introduce any religious 
view into pubhe, state supported schools, was a dear violation of this sacred 
freedom 

The Attempt of the Secondary School to Serte a Variety 
of Purposes 

From Its earliest days, the high school was inetiricably involved in a con 
fltet of purposes Some were attending it as a preparatory school for college 
and university study Othen sought from it a genera) education beyond that 
of the elcmcnmy school which would prepare them for life m the American 
community Still others sought from it some kind of specialized, technical, or 
vocational instruction When secondary education was extremefy hmifcd and 
catered to but a small percentage of the population, these problems, although 
present, were not prcssinc: When secondary education became public. J>ow 
ever, and began to expand by leaps and bounds at the end of the nineteenth 
century, these conflicts assumed an urgeoej comparatively new to the seen id 

ary scene , , . , l i 1 

Certainly the college-preparatory funaion of the high school was cany 
and often stated Those w ho did so pointed always to the need for close articu 
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lation between secondary and higher education Only llirough such an articu 
laiion might the uni\ersity be guaranteed a continuing supply of well trained 
qualified students Many went furth'T to add that while pmatc secondary 
facilities might well continue to provide the new state universities with 
students, It was the public high school which would rcalij to great extent 
determine the future of higher education 
E\cn as these pleas for closer articulation between high school and uni 
versity were being made, howeser, considerable attention was being at 
tracted to the other functions of the secondary school Many argued that onl) 
as It broke with tradition and turned us attention to the wants of the people 
could it fulfill us role as a ‘ people's college" Into the determination of wajs 
of doing this most eficciiscly went much of the frontier curriculum think 
ing of the period 

The growing demand for more practical secondary education Just as the 
vears after 1875 saw a heightening interest m manual training for elementary 
school children, so did thej also witness a growing demand for manual, 
industrial, and commercial education on the secondary level All three ob- 
viously stemmed from the increasingly commercial and industrial character 
of the American economy following the Civil War. In the cities, there was 
a continuing need for trained personnel In the rural communities, too, with 
ihe growing mechanizing and commercializing of agriculture, the skilled 
man was at a premium Moreover, since most people apparently agreed that 
the elernentary curriculum during the early years should remain fairly g«n 
eral, and since colleges and universities had ^ih a powerful tradition of iR 
Kllectual punil.! nnd a small cl.cnttk, ,ha American secondary school seemed 
the obvious point at which to address these demands 

1 L f «niury witnessed intensifying pressure for this more prac 
tical ki^o£ scMndary curriculum from a sride variety of sources The Na 
uotial Society for the ^omotion of Industrial Education, for example, «« 
a persistent advocate The National Association of Manufacturers went on 
,c r ‘"v'r Committee on In 

fndu mal'^Id? f 'duation we stand for,’ noted the report, ‘an 

full nSt-ed tkTr American boy an all around 

nde ofi^kdlid^ maahanic able to take his place and hold his own along 

warmly endoLd the cstabi«hmcnt of Education Ass^iatio" 

Orcamzfrd labor u/L.T . cnt of public trade and industrial schools 

the labor marked with ’ hSf'baT^' ’’ ““‘“"'d against flooding 

industrial curricula, was alto to favror™'"” 

“'or of genuine industrial education The 
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American Federation of Labor, for instance^ at its twent) ninth anntw) con 
vcntion m 190S, proclaimed that "organized labor has the largest personal 
and the highest public mtcresi m ihc subject of industrial education and 
should enlist its ablest and best men m behalf of the bc,i system, under con 
dmons thjit will promote the interests of the workers and the general \\cl 
fare . A year later, John Golden, president of the United Textile 
Workers of America, maintained ‘Organized labor realizes just as keenly 
as anybody else that this movement in the interest of industrial education is 
not a fad, but a stern reality and an absolute necessity " 

Just as there was increasing interest in industrial secondary education 
during these years, so was there growing demand for business and commercial 
as ivell as agncuhural instruction on the secondary level Proponents m all 
camps argued the lasting benefits of such cducauon for the American public 
in general and for the high schools themselves By being thus responsive to 
the needs of the people, the high schools would insure for themselves con 
tinucd and substantial support It w interesting to note that as also m the 
case of industrial education, those urging business and agricultural training 
viewed u only wuhm the framework of bberal understanding What was 
desired was technician citizens who would serve society ivell Thus would 
society realize return on its educational investment 
The continuing restatement of (he traditional values of classical secondary 
education. This heightening demand for more practical studies on the 
secondary level met with a continuing restatement of the cultural and prac 
tical values of classical education While many of these arguments contented 
themselves with pointing to the traditional ends of the classics, the most 
interesting, perhaps, were those which sought to point out their praciical 
use Such was the theme of a pamphlet Lattn in ihe Secondary School ivntten 
m tgio by the president of the University of New Mexico^* The iradi 
tional arguments on Latin s cultural value, mamtamed Gray, were wholly 
mcfTcctivc before twentieth-century Americans Rather, he conunued why not 
turn to the eminently practical value of the subject? As far as he was con 
cerned, this was twofold Latin was practical because it helped students to 
acquire facility and correctness m English usage, and Latin was practical 
because it demanded “clanty of and definiteness m statement ’ Traditionally, 
Gray admitted, the subject had been poorly taught With improvement in 
teaching by competently trained teachers, hoiveser, be felt that the subject 
ivould base no trouble in assuming its former primary place in the secondary 
curriculum— justified this time on irs essentially practical merit 
The reports of two NEA committees attempt to achieve standardization 
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During the 1890’s a considerable effect on secondary education was exercised 
by the work of two major committees appointed by the National Educational 
Association The first was the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, 
appointed in 1892 and reporting m 1893, the second was the Committee 01 
Thirteen on College Entrance Requirements, appointed in 1895 and reporung 
in 1899 Both were composed of prominent educators, principally college 
people and administrators, and both reports were widely read and com 
mented upon 

Of the two, the report of the Committee of Ten was probably the more dis- 
cussed By and large, it determined the course of American secondary cdu 
cation for a generation following its publication Interestingly enough, the 
report Itself was highly paradoxical It stated rather forthrightly its rccogm 
tion that the secondary school v. as a terminal rather than a college preparator) 
institution for most of its students Yet, in spite of this realization, the report 
then proceeded to recommend a senes of studies oriented almost compictcl) 
toward preparing the college bound student 
The assumption throughout was that those courses which best prepare for 
college entrance also best prepare for the duties of practical life Thus, most 
of the report was devoted to a proper organizing and harmonizing of tradi 
tional college preparatory subjects Moreover, the recommendation was that 
every subject be taught the same way, whether m preparation for college or 
as part of a finishing course Throughout, the committee assumed and implied 
adherence to the theory of mental discipline After recommending the re 
grouping of ccfiam subjects, for example, the report argued Every youth 
who entered college would have spent four years in studying a few subjects 
thoroughly , and, on the theory that all the subjects arc to be considered cqui'a 
lent m eduaiional rank for the purposes of admission to college, it would 
make no difference s/hich subjects he had chosen from the programmc—hc 
would have had four years of strong and effective mental training ” Finall). 
the principle of election was recognized, but election from among four cur 
ricula rather than from among a variety of subjects From its major recom 
mendations the report was dearly dominated by the more conservauve sp.nt 
of the colleges and universities of the time 
The appointment of the Committee of Thirteen grew out of a discussiou 
in the 1895 treenng of the NEA on what art, on ought to be taken by ih^ 

rrSmmm ^“ndary^hools to put .mo practic^ the recommendations 

of the Committee of Ten Their report," handed down four years later, 
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couched mthin an acceptance of the prior committee's conclusions Spccifi 
cally, they proposed that a number of coastanti (four units m foreign Ian 
guages, two units m mathemattes, two in English one m history, and one in 
science) be required of all college entrants and that these programs be sup- 
plemented by a number of acceptable electives The scope of the latter for all 
intents and purposes was confined to the major studies recommended by 
the Gimmiiice of Ten 

Proposals for new organizauon of secondary instruct on No discussion of 
the major demands on secondary education during these years could be com 
plctc without some attention to the problems of rcorganizauon If any one 
beginning point of these discussions may be indicated, it was probably a 
speech of President Charles W Eliot before the NEA's Department of Super 
intendencc in 1S88 entitled ‘Can School Programs Be Shortened and En 
nehed?"** In this address, Eliot directed attention to the rising average 
age of entering freshmen at Harvard as a problem generally acknowledged 
tn American higher education The problem had forced Ehot to rcMcw cle 
mentary and secondary curricula There he saw a tremendously crowded 
secondary program usually extending over four years, succeeding a rather 
narrow elementary curriculum which usually extended over eight years A! 
though President Eliot made no concrete suggestions, he raised questions 
that were destined to excite considerable discussion during the next two or 
three decades 

Eliot's address was one of the more important stimuli to the appointment 
of the three major eommirtees of the National Educational Association during 
the 1890's The most influential of these, the Committee of Ten, while it 
assumed the traditional eight four division between elementary and secondary 
studies, did turn brief attention to the reorganization of secondary education 
'In preparing these programmes,’ the report noted, 'the Committee svere 
perfectly aware that it is impossible to make a satisfactory secondary school 
programme limited to a period of fotir yests, and founded on the present 
elementary school subjects and methods ' The solution, they concluded, lay 
either m assigning some of the secondary school subjects to the elementary 
school, or in extending the secondary period down two years leaving six 
for the clcmentaiy curriculum 

The Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Studies gave further attention 
to the problem and found considcrabledivision among educators on six versus 
eight years of elementary training Many feared that shortening the cle 
mentary program would cause children to leave school earlier In the final 
report the committee stood in favor of retaining the eight year program 
On the other hand, the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, re 
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porting m 1899, recommended “a unified six ^ car high'SchooI course of stud) 
beginning with the soenth grade”*® 

These discussions at the conclusion of the nineteenth century pased the 
way for numerous proposals during the opening years of the iwcnticih Gen 
crally, thes argued that the elementary school wasted much time on endless 
repetition, that a break after sue jears would more closely parallel mental 
and physical changes of adolescence than one after eight, and that such a 
shortening of the elementary program would allosv for more socational dif 
fercntiaiion and preparation in the bst two >ears of the secondary school A 
standing committee of the NEA was appointed in 1905 to consider the ques- 
tion, and Its three reports, handed dos* n m 1907, 1908, and 1909 rcspecuselyi 
all vigorously urged the shift to a six year elementary school followed by a 
secondary program of equal length 


The Sharpening College Controversy 

As on the lower levels, college and university curricula during these years 
also became the scene of sharpening conBtet and controvers) Some of ih' 
quesuons bore close rclauon to those of elcmenury and secondary schools, 
others were peculiar to higher education Many were the fruits of contro* 
Ycrsies that had started decades before The question of whether or nrt 
colleges ought to expand into umversmes was one which pro%oked coo 
siderablc ducussion So did the problem of the extent to which studeots 
should be free to choose their own studies Many of the struggles ragefl 
around the conflict between the "cultural” and the “pracucal” subjects- 
much as they did on the secondary level, and, of course, intimately related 
to this “Her question were all the problems over mental discipline as a 
Awry of learning In many ways these controversies refleaed the growing 
diftcrcn(^ in philosophical onentaiion among the American people, m 
others, they simply refleaed the growing demands of American society upon 
Its tnsutuuons of higher learning 

Proposals for Umvnsity Lcrtl Instruction. One of the most characterise 
raos cments of the decades following 1865 was ihe attempt to extend Amcncao 
collegiate instruction to ihc unisersity lead While many of the grcaio' 
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In his maugural address as prcsidcntof Johns Hopkins,” Gdman indicated 
a sharp distinction between coltcgc and univcrwiy work He defined a unt 
t may as a place for advanced and sp- lal instruction of youth who had been 
prepared for their freedom by the disaplmc o'" a lower school The collesf 
on the other band, uas an msmution which stood m loco pareniis implym? 
restriction instead of freedom, tu onal ra her than profe-sonaf teaching and 
residence wuhm college halls As for Hopkins « \vouJd be most definitely 
a university aiming at the most liberal prorootjon of all useful knowledge, 
the special provision of such departments as arc neglected elsewhere in the 
country the encouragement of research, the promotion of young men, 
and the advancement of individual schobrs, who by their exccilcncc will 
advance the sciences they pursu- and die society tvhere they dwell Through 
out the program, freedom of teaching and research uould be watchwords of 
the faculty 

The attempt to preserve the traditional college. While the demand for uni 
versity level instruction was widespread « by no means went unchallenged 
As in the antebellum period, there was considerable evidence of conserva 
mm at Yale in opposition to the more radical ideas of its traditional rival 
Harvard One finds in the VQ\\XTnt'The Amencan Colleges and the American 
Pnbhc^^ written by Noah Porter, President of Yale from 1871 to j 886, a 
glowing defence of the traditional college and its values Porter extolled the 
English type of communal college which had spread through America be 
cause he felt that such an institution had exerased 3 more rigorous super 
Vision over its students and made possible rhe continuing religious character 
of higher education The consideration of the common life of the college,*' 
noted Porter, is essential to a just estimate of its importance Without it the 
college can neither be understood nor appreciated The heart of this common 
life consisted m its varied intellectual social ethical and religious influences 
on the student-influences which were quite as valuable as the intelJectuaJ 
and moral instrvawn imparted in formal classes None of these dimensions 
could be excluded from a balanced college program 
Porter believed that the college as it had thus evolved had adequately met 
the needs of the American public, and he was confident that this public was 
satisfied and not desirous of radical changes Thus, be consistently opposed 
the introduction of university idcaU into undergraduate instuuuons Porter 
was joined in his views by many other leading educators of the penod not 
the least of these being President Franklin Carter of Williams College and 
Chancellor Alexander Winchel! of Syracuse University It might also fac 
added that, in general, those who supported the contmuance of the tradi 
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iiona! college form also tended to remain conscnaiivc in other questions such 
as the introduction of ncucr practical studies into the curriculum and the use 
of the deem es> stem 

The growing demand for the dectise s)'stcm. The demand for Lcrnfreif’cri 
— or freedom of learning— which had been enunciated so forcefully 
George Ticknor in the antebellum \car$, received increasing voice during 
the later decades of the nineteenth century. At Harvard the elective sys'cm 
found fertile and rich soil for growth, and it is to the writings of Charles W 
Eliot, President of Harvard from 1869 to 1909, more than anyone else that 
one must turn for the continued formulation of the idea 
Eliot’s view of the elective system was securely rooted in a threefold con 
ception of reform for higher education fint, an ideal of a university, second 
an ideal of a liberal education, and thtrd, an ideal of freedom of learning 
Concerning the first point, Eliot was particularly broad A real university, H 
felt, would include all sub)ccts-boih liberal and technical— which could 


be taught in the most advanced manner His contention was that the disiiP^ 
tion between liberal and technical subjects was not a matter of subject 
matter, but of aim Both aims belonged m a university Moreover, a genuine 
university would include not only an undergraduate college, but a variety oi 
CMrdinatc schools for technical, graduate, and professional training These 
ideas led right into Eliot’s second conception— that of a liberal education* 
Here he definitely stood with those who believed that the iradiuonal nouoo 
of a liberal training should be expanded to include the moJern studies Hence, 
the significance of the bachelor of aru d-grec— the usual evidence of 2 
liberal cducaiion^hould be enlarged to embrace them In considering th^ 
sacral su^ccis, Eliot urged that English language and literature, French and 
erman, istory, po itical economy, and the natural sciences be placed on a 
par classics and mathcma'ics When taught propctl). t' 

ayed, all w„c "hbcral- and all pronutted mcnul duciplmc 

t was at t IS point that Eliot came to his third point — a conception o 
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tjonal values of mental d«ciplmt. brcaJih o£ study, and common pursuit, 
these opponents offered sharpening rcsuiance to election in the closine years 
or the nineteenth century Much of this opposition tv as located at Yale and 
Princeton, and a prominent leader was Andrew F West, for many years 
graduate dean of the latter institution West was particubrly actnc in de 
fending the high place accorded to the ancient classics in the college cur 
nculum, and he made his position clear in a specific criiicism of Eliot’s 
annual report of 1S84-JSS5 which described the elective system at Harvard 
West was frankly skeptical that the system was accomplishing all that Eliot 
claimed for it, and be reafSrmcd ha faith in the disciplinary college Among 
other things, he claimed, election offered ‘ heavy temptations to higher stu 
dents to become premature specialists without gaining a liberal education 
and general intellectual training,” caused students to “avoid the severer and 
flock into the easier studies,” and led to * the disintegration and dissipation 
of meaning' which had traditionally attached to the B A degree 
The demand for more practcal snbject matter. In his crusade to widen the 
scope of liberal education, Eliot was running up against one of the most 
impregnable strongholds of liberal educauon Yet this stronghold was under 
increasing attack from those who saw value m the growing practical and 
utilitarian studies One of the earliest and most active proponents of more 
practical education was Professor W P Atkinson of the Massachusetts In 
sututeof Technology In an address before theWEA m Atkinson urged 
the inclusion of the physical sciences on an equal par with traditional classical 
studies He cited a number of influences leading to a modificatioa of older 
theories and a “new idea of liberal education ” Among them were the find 
mgs of the new psychology, the attempt to give opportunity for a liberal 
education to the whole people rather than to a small privileged class, the 
advent of the physical sciences, and the growing perception of the value 
of art and esthetic culture Only as higher education responded to these new 
demands did Atkinson see the emergence of the ‘ one homogeneous system 
of free schools ' which lay at the heart of republican institutions 
Another example— one which gained a good deal of notoriety— is the Pht 
Bcu Kappa address of Charles Franas Adams in rSSj entitled ^ CcUfst 
Teush Adams came from outside the ranks of professional educators to 
attack the purely cultural emphasis of a liberal edocaiioo His address was a 
stinging denunciation of the traditionally limited classical curriculum To 
maintain it in the face of neWCT and more practical demands was 
worship, pure and simple' ‘ . I am practical and of this world enough 

He argued, “to believe, that m a utihrarian and sacntific age the living will 
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not forcNcr be sacnficed to the dead ” Incvitabl), he concluded, the more use 
ful modern languages and natural and social sciences would assume their 
rightful place m higher education in place of the time honored but un 
practical classics 

Defending the traditional meaning of liberal education. The defenders of 
the traditional curriculum Mgorously defied this invasion of their redoubt 
Most of their arguments tended to follow three or four definite lines that 
traditional classical cducauon was the ‘ best expression of the eternal spirit 
of man”, that true liberal education must be sought for its own sahe and 
would be destroyed if pursued for utilitarian values, that a liberally educated 
man ought not to specialize before acquainting himself with the principal 
fields of thought, and that the traditional meaning and integrity of the 
bachelor of arts degree must be preserved 
Once agam, Dean Andrew F West figured in the leadership of the coo 
servatives For over forty years he labored to keep Latin and Greek as 
prescribed studies in the course that led to true liberal cducauon In 1SS4 
for instance, he wrote an article enuded “Must the Classics Go?”'* 
which he argued that Grech as well as Laun be kept alive m the college 
curriculum West cued at least seven types of men who objected to the 
classics men of action, those who had never studied the classics, those uo 
bued with the spini of money making, those who disliked a severe mental 
training, those who believed the modern languages were more adequate, 
those who advocated the physical sciences, and those who had suffered fron 
poor teaching m the classics West countered by arguing that the classic* 
inspired literary culture and provided mental discipline He concluded lO 
favor of Greek as well as Latin because the two together were better than 
just one. because Latin would be hurt by the separation, and because there 
was ample time for both in a four year curriculum In another address before 
D years later West viewed with alarm “The 

Peril to Liberal Education " « I„ the spint of ‘ commercialism,* the ignorance 
1 “"’ to do the pleasant rather than the haid 

thing, even sthen the hard happens to be the best thing," and the prevalena 
of the elective system. West saw the vinual destruction of liberal culture m 
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What then would bo a proper adjustmeiitf One promment debate on the 
question took place before the NEA's Department of Higher Education m 
1903, with Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Harper of Chicago, Butler of Colum 

r PMOapating •• Ehot very much in the spirit 

of hjs 1888 address "Can School Programmes Be Shortened and Enriched? 
spoke in favor of a three >ear bachelor’s course Wnh the improvement of 
secondary education, he argued there tvas no reason why the average Amen 
an boy could not finish the required work in this time Butler tended to agree 
with Eliot, cspeaally for young men going on to professional school '’hc 
even suggested a pre professional course of two years’ duration Dean West 
and President Harper, on the other hand, opposed the suggestion If u were 
a question of reducing a four year course of elective studies to a three year 
prescribed one, noted West, he would be all in favor of it But if the pro- 
posal be to reduce the other type of four year course to three years, then the 
loss is not only unnecessary, but is in every ivay undesirable Harper 
thought It would work havoc with the educational system and offer compara 
tively little if any benefit in return 

Tlicre w as one note in the arguments of West, Harper, and Butler, hotv 
ever, that was centra! A(! of them proposed the junior part of the college as 
a separate two year course of liberal study For Butler, it would enable m 
tending professional students to spend this time as advantageously as pos 
sible in purely liberal studies ' For West, this natural break would allow 
the departure of men «Iled by ‘ hard necessity , w hile for Harper, tvho had 
been instrumental in putung the plan into effect at the University of Chicago, 

It would meet ’ the need of many who cannot take a longer term of residence, 
and likcsvise of many who ought not to take a longer course ’ Undoubtedly, 
within such discussions lay the seeds of the American junior college 


THE CONTINUING DEJ.IAND FOR THE PROFESSIONALIZING 
OF TEACHING 

Even the most cursory glance at the educational literature of this period 
reveals the persistence of the prinopa) pre Civil War problems concerning 
the teacher If there was any major difference, u lay merely in their intcnsifica 
tion By and large, educators were even more concerned with the profes- 
sionalizing of teaching— with questions of how to obtain better personnel, 
tram them, keep them in the profession, and raise the quality of their work 
In general, two major hetars comnbuted to the increasing importance of 
such problems First, the extremely rapid increase m the number of children 
m elementary and secondary schools made the question of adequate pcrmnnel 
more critical than it had ever been before Often, it degenerated into a 
** Tlie Length of the flaoalJureaie Cause and Pnparrton for IVofnsional Schods Vi 
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problem of simply getung one teacher, however qualified, to each classroom 
If the early common school reformers had quickly recognized the intimate 
connection betuecn universal public education and the necessity for adc 
quaicly trained teachers, it was the educational leaders of 1890 who were 
really faced with meeting this necessity In many ways their situauon para! 
lelcd that of a battle commander whose initial joy in victory was quickly 
tempered with a realization of the prodigious responsibilities it imposed 
A second factor associated with the movement to professionalize was the 
influx and growth of new educational aims, curricula, and methods Pesta 
lozzi’s methods were so intricate, for example, that considerable training was 
indicated if teachers were properly to employ them If education was inti 
mately concerned w ith the “natural development” of youngsters, then teachers 
would need to study the nature of children in order properly to guide their 
development and adjust mstruaion to their needs Much the same was true 
of the newer ideas associated with Hcrbart and Frocbcl Especially did the 
tremendous body of theory advanced by such Herbartians as DeGarmo, the 
McMurry’s, John Hall and E. E Brown contribute to the need In cffccii 
school teaching had now reached a point where special professional prepara 
lion was required Less than ever before was it merely a task for some in 
competent who could do htde else. It was clearly a job for a wcll<hoscn, 
well trained, well-organized profession 


Securing Adequate Personnel 

just as the problem of securing adequate personnel had been uppermost m 
the minds of many educators before the Civil War, so did it remain primary 
as the school expanded As always, the problem was a twofold one— that of 
securing adequate personnel and that of paying them adequate wages to 
hold them in the profession While the first of these two questions received 
far more attention than the second before 1918, both were of critical 
portance 


One of the persistent areas of concern for many was the actual process 
of certifying teachers The traditional procedure, wherem a lay committee of 
citizens performed this duty at annual cxaminauons. had come under lO 
creasing attack as a method of really determining an applicant s fitness It was 
simply a matter of competence to judge, and the question of the post 
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for ccrufication m Cal, forma, he submuttd himttli ,o a„ exammason ,n ihr 
laltcr state It was the same old ngmarofc of 'readm', 'ntin' and 'rilhroctic ' 
with never a quest, on to test cdncatntn, ctilmre, or pmver to teach After 
a halMay s examination, explained Swett, he received a certificate and someone 
else with influsnce in the board ’ got the position 
Swett felt that the system described above was simply perpetuating the 
disastrous system of school keeping" — a system in which young girls antici 
pating marriage, young men ivorkmg thcir way through college, and traveling 
Ichabod Cranes k<^pt school rather than professional teachers teaching it 
The only possibility of remedy, in his estimation, lay m establishing a well 
organized state system of examtnations managed by cfScicnt city, county, 
and township boards of examiners The latter would be composed of super 
intendents and professional teachers, themselves holders of high grade cer 
tificates They ivould have the power to issue, on aaual written examinations 
certificates of different grades, valid for periods of time ranging from two to 
ten years, according to grade Moreover, these hoards would be paid for their 
services, and should be made op exclusively of practical teachers, for the 
same reason that only lawyers can legally examine law students applying for 
admission to the bar, that only physicians can legally examine m^ical 
students, and that only clergymen pass on the fitness of theological students to 
enter the ministry " Only m such a system did Swett sec the public schoo's 
protected against ‘charlerans, ignoramuses and humbugs generally 
Although It has been stated that speakers generally tended to avoid the 
question of salaries, the topic was not entirely neglected In the latter jears 
of the mnetccnib century it was more often than not treated m passing dur 
ing some treatment of the place and function of the profession Yet as early 
as 189.^, a Colorado high school principal was willing to argue before the 
NEA that only when teaching offered salaries and security commensurate 
with other professions would men of strong capability be attracted to it •" 
When interest continued to rise after ihc turn of the century, the National 
Council of Education m 190J appointed a committee to study the ivhole 
salarj, pension, and tenure prt^lcni, and this «>mmiticc reported several 
times during the next few years Needless to say, the salary problem pro- 
vided a vital factor m the organization of the American Federation of 


Teachers m 1916 

Achieving effective organization. The continuities between the antebellum 
and postbelium period arc also evident in the eommued demands for organi 
zation of the profession Once again, just as Orville Taylor and others of ihe 
earlier reformers had seen in an organized profession the key to school and 
teacher improvement so did educators of this generation fust as the projilems 
of salary and tenure, however, remained secondary to the more spirited con 
B Hislop ■How ^fil a Ptolmtom} Sptnt Be Aajuutd by the S«onA«ry Teachm ot 
Amcfia " Kaoonat Educal.onsi Assoeuiwn pp. 
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siderations of method and training so ucrc those of organization. 
the turn of the century, these demands increased m vigor until b) the period 
of World War 1 , the problem of Nshai kind of organizations might best ser'C 
teachers was one of paramount interest and heated discussion 
An address sshich encompassed both discussions — the demand for organi 
zation in general, and the question of what kind of organization— wa* 
by Margaret A Haley, President of the National Federation of Teachers, 
before the NEA in 1904 Her theme ssas that teacher organizations might 
well benefit teachers, but their far greater benefit lay m their educating the 
public to educational needs Quoting John Dewey’s claim that the profess on 
had no official arrangement whereby teachers might submit pressing cduca 
tional questions for group discussion, Miss Haley suggested that * organization 
is the method of all iniclligemty directed effort ” In organization alone would 
teachers find effective means of improving the school system, and with it, 
their own lot 


In the course of her discussion, she pointed to two kinds of teacher group* 
—those organized along professional lines and those organized for the im 
provement of conditions IJoih, she held, were vital for the profession and for 
the good of the schools Moreover, both were vital for the furtherance of 
democracy against organized interests which were throttling il Teachers? 
she concluded, had come 10 a critical crossroads The nation and the pro- 
fession critically needed intelligent classroom teachers, informed about schoo 
techniques and school needs, who would “successfully engage in the work 
ot sauring iMter condition, for thcniKltcs, and for the Khools, ihrougli 
orgamaalion It remained for the teachers themselves to decide on the char 
acter of such an organizauon and then to build and support one to the 
best of their ability 


Budding an adequate professional educaUon. Certainly it was in the ar^ 
of what constituted an adequate education of teachers, and how to pro%ad« 
It, that much of the discussion concerning the teacher was located Viaor 
Cousin s cl^sic remark about the teacher making the school loomed W 
in the minds of late ninctccnth<emury schoolmen, and they searched wi* 
Mgor for effective means of training the Urge number of personnel needed 
to sufl Americas rapidly growing school system 
One of the most anivc groups concerning itself with this question 
Ae^rr? which later affiliated itself 

1 In 187a a committee of this grouP 
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training facihdes and made cducauon a study m all institutions of higher 
learning could ihe need be met With these propositions in mind the am 
mntcc submitted fi\c recommendations for facing these needs f^rst That 
in each university throughout the country there be established a school or 
faculty of cducauon, m which the naiurc, ends, means, history and literature 
of thtt subject shall be thoroughly taught , second that in e\cry college and 
high school there be a professorship of education and didactics, fM that 
in every state there should be established one or more higher normal schools 
to tram high school teachers, cIcmcDiary normal school instructors, and city 
nnd county school superintendents, fourth that these higher normal schools 
be supplemented with county elementary normal schools wherever possible, 
and fifth that county institutes be held annually m all parts of the country 
for the in service training of teadiers While the committee admitted that it 
was proposing nothing startlingly new in character, they felt that such a 
coordinated plan could meet the pressing demands for trained teachers 
While the committee a recommendations wero widely supported at the time 
they were advanced (the NEA adopted them m substance in 1872), there 
was also considerable opposition Public normal schools, for example, had 
been under attack ever since the 6r$t three had opened in Massachusetts m 
1859 and JS40 They were expensive, and many felt that the expense was 
not justifiably public Further opposition came from colleges who took issue 
with the committee’s suggestion that they take on the work of training 
teachers A speaker before the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, for example, m 1889 steadfastly maintained that no 
pedagogical training could justly fac imposed on college curricula** The 
liberal cducarion there provided by high-cjuality teachers was in itself the 
best possible training for teaching 

If the dcvclojiment of special normal schools and univcrsuy departments 
for the training of teachers was a first demand of the schoolmen a second 
phase of it was the demand for a speaahzcd professional body of materials 
to constitute the heart of this new training Tbere seemed to be growing argu 
ment that only as professional curricula remained closely articulated with 
public school programs and needs would their pursuit be worth while for 
the prospective teacher The university professor, maintained Minnesota s 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1SS2 "may have his chatr, 
and from it satisfy a well-established demand but the normal school pro- 
fessor must live in his saddle in the field and on the march In line with 
this belief came demands for greater emphasis on professional rather than 
general education for the teacher As early as 1871, Professor William F 
Phelps of a Minnesota normal school noted that the true office of a normal 

•> I B bewail The Duty o£ the Collese* to Mate frovii on for the Tra e»ag of Tfxhers lor 
Sfcondao Schoots New England Aatociat oo of Coflege* and Preparawry Scfioolj "Sf 

(1889) pp 22 27 
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or training school for teachers is to impart professional, rather than genera! 
mstruaion, to mahe good teachers rather than profound scholars A )car 
later, the state school commissioner of Ohio urged that all academic instruc 
tion be removed from the normal school curriculum and professional instruc 
uon in methods, administration, and educational history and philosophy sub- 
stituted 

While spirited disagreement continued, proposed curricula during these 
)cars were more and more representative of these aims While there tscrc al 
most as many variations as there sserc proponents, the general lines of these 
programs became fairly clear during 1890’s Most included some 
professionalized treatment of the academic subject matter the teacher was to 
teach, giving panicular attention to method and to the relation between 
■various areas of 1 nowlcdgc, second, the histor) and philosoph) of education, 
thtrd the organization and administration of school systems, jottrth child 
study and development, and /i/rA, general study of teaching methods Whi^c 
there was considerahl' agreement concerning these five areas, conunuing 
disagreement characterized the funaion of practice leaching and the rok 
of preparatory academic worl 

It goes without sa)ing that out of these suggestions was emerging a 
professional study known as education While sharp ndiculc v/as forthcoming 
from those v ho continued to see research training in the traditional discipline* 
as the heart of teacher preparation, the new area increasing!) won commn 
ment from those engaged in the actual work of training teachers In the mind* 
of leaders like William Pavne at Michigan, Commissioner William T Harns> 
and Dean James Earl Russell of Teachers College, Columbia, it quickly be 
came the heart of a rigorous graduate program ultimately destined to be tbc 
common property of every well prepared member of the profession 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

reflect some of the ma)or concepuons of teacher educauon vymg for supj 
the i8ao s Which in your mind m the more eonscnatii-e conception^ 


\ sc'cral positions of the late oinctccath century concerning the role of 

the UibJe m the school program How many of these posmons are still alive m con 
temporary America? To which position do you think the majority of Americans 
subscribe? 
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There 1$ a comparative lack of good monograph literature in this period indicat 
ing vast areas in need of specialized study The enterprising student will therefore 
do well to turn to such rich serial publications as the American Journal of Education 
Education the annual proceedings of the National Education Association of the 
American Insiitute of Instruction, and of the various associations of colleges and 
secondary schools The many reports and documents issued by the Umt^ States 
Commissioners of Education during ihis period are also arnrmely useful and re 
sealing 
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New institutions such as the lumor high school and the junioi college were 
established to meet the needs of specific group, of individual, florc and 
more, in practice a, well as in theory, the ideal of universal education wa, 
acknowledged 


At the heart of these devdopments ivas a profession eser more conscious 
of Its ^cat heritage and worthy purposes America’s outsundmg philosophers 
William James and John Dewey among them — increasingly turned their 
attention to the school, and their wnungs spirited a growing body of educa 
tional theory that slossly made itself felt m practice Experimental schools 
utilizing the findings of psycholo^sts, philosophers, and a growing number 
of educational scientists, put into pracucc advanced theories which decades 
before would assuredly have remained dreams Teacher organizations their 
membership expanding, provided an interested arena for the struggle of 
educational ideas, while teachers themselves, granted training facilities and 
the tools {or thc/r task, began to demand of the pubhc cottipenssuoa corntnert 
suratc svith their responsibilities Attempting to answer the needs of an 
expanding nation with expanding norld interests, Ameiian education by 
1918 had become a ‘ big business ” Its plant was valued at close to $5 billion, u 


employed over 650,000 teachers, and it enrolled over 35 percent of the Aroeii* 
can people In sum, these teachers had translated the educational ‘faiths and 
hopes" of 1860 Americans into a going reality which by J918 had excited the 
interest of civilized peoples the world over 
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The Education of Children and youth 

In 1866, Packard in his book The Daily Pnhbe School in the United States 
devoted considerable attention to a discussion of the schoors role in the total 
education of the child The school was for Packard a comparaiisciy subordi 
nate influence By far the largest share of a childs education came from the 
home and community Moreover, even a major share of this was incidental 
rather than intentional ‘ No one can look back upon his own childish days, 
however happy his home, without being reminded of a mullitudc of in 
stances in which some paragraph in a book or a newspaper, a picture, an 
anecdote, or a song, a conversation overheard m a shop, a bar room, or at 
the street corner, a scene or a suggestion of mischief— made a far deeper 
impression upon the mind and character than a months, nay, perhaps a 
year’s schooling’ * By and large, Packard was sketching an cducatioml 
situation which faithfully characterized earlj agrarian Amerjva In some com 
munities, particularly in rural ones, it coaunued to desenhe the job of the 
school with children In others, how-ever. panicularly m the ihrwmg ciucs 
» rrttlenvk A. PatUrd Tif DUi/r A flw SeSool »* itr UmiirJ Stun 
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typical patterns of education 
of young mdustnal America, profound changes \scrc ssrought in the schools 

^Hamhn Garland describes the life of a >oungstcr in late ninctccnth-ccnu]^ 
agricultural America in his delightful book Boy Life on the Prairie 
\olume tells the story of Garlands oun experiences m Wisconsin as a bo) 
In Msid pictures, he outlines a world of ploughing, harsestmg, herding, camp- 
ing, threshing, and a hundred other activities It is a piaurc in which )oung 
sters always have important tasks and important responsibilities Signinant ), 
too, the) were not tasks which were learned in school True, Garland docs 
mention schooling, but prinapallv in conneaion with reading and intcllcctua 
activit) But these were secondary m the rich variety of experiences ^ 
Wisconsin farm Garland, as did the prc-Civil War youngster, learned t e 
major part of what he had to know by doing it, by actually parlicipaimg 
the life of the community And on the family farm, he had an ever present 
body of teachers — the other members of his family as well as neighbors wi 
whom there was alwavs considerable a>ntact 
A vastly different piaure of life is given in the writings of Jacob A 
ardent exponent of urban social reform In volumes like The Children oj 
the Poor and The Battle with the Slum arc sketches of squalor, of poverty 
of intolerable living conditions, and of a thousand degenerating influences 
on the youngsters inhabiting the bleak tenements of the city There arc 
appealing always to the youngsters’ desire to conform, to be tough and adult- 
There IS idleness, the ferule sod for unhealthy influence to reap its harvest* 
There IS gambling, the trashy novel, the cheap show All of these 
continuing educational influences on the child Only through a concerts 
cducauonal effort by a variety of agencies docs Riis see the problem miug^^ 
The school, the church, the boy’s club, the voluntary agency — ^all have a ro c 
to plav in combating the unhealthy influence of the strccL 
The educational problem of Riis’ slum was obvious Yet in many 
was undergirded by the far deeper cducauonal problem of urban life The 
cities, growing by leaps and bounds, presented an entirely different, far 
complex w ay of life from that of the earlier rural community The close, 
knit relationships of the small agricultural neighborhood gave way to dae 
multitude of informal rclauonshijjs charactenzmg the aty The home, fo^ 
instance, was a very different phenomenon Often, all of the adult mcnibc« 
in a family toiled long hours every day m different parts of the city, loviDS 
bale op^rtunity for the group aaivuies so important in the general an 
rnoral education of the young As well knit family ties were weakened ^ 
^1$ new gnomic situation, so were formerly powerful ues to church and 
Sunday school At least part of the problem lay m a lack of church facibacs to 
accommodate the tremendous influx of population Another major rtsUO«| 
perhaps, lay m the inability of the churches to mcw the problem as a sodJ 
and environmental one rather than a simple case of human depravity 
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AND COMMUNITy 


The new imragrems horn Southern end Eertern Europe posed another 
profound educadonal problem I£ the task of Americanizing had been a diffi 
cult and necessary one in the antcbdluni period, it became even more so as 
the religious, linguistic, and national backgrounds of the immigrants iKcamc 
increasingly heterogeneous The clannish immigrant setdemems of the cities 
threw added burdens on the school, for it ivas storking against a host of 
educational influences tending to perpetuate the life and ways of European 
cultures If Italian, or Russian, or Yiddish was spoken in the home, in shops, 
in the neighborhood, and m local ncivspapcrs, tt was difficult for the school 
to teach English, the same was true of customs, of values, of dress, and of 
tradmons Here again was increased responsibility for the school 
Finally, there was the growing oompletity of urban social and economic 
life m general In a small, well knit, face to-facc rural community the neces- 
sity to read was secondary in the ordinary course of ctcryday existence In 
the large city it was virtually a requirement Merely to go from one place to 
another, one had to negotiate street signs and perhaps \ arious forms of public 
transportation The public press o/Tered a wealth of necessary information 
which m the rural community might just as well be transmitted by word of 
mouth— news, public announcements, government business, election nonces 
etc Whereas m the rural neighborhood many of the necessities such as cloth 
ing were manufactured by the family on the homestead proper, the special 
izaijon of city life demanded increased trade, buying, and selling More to 
than anything, perhaps, the commercial and induscna! life of the city de 
manded formal education Available employment increasingly demanded 
skills Record keeping demanded the ability to read and write Bookkeeping 
and commercial activity demanded a knowledge of arithmetic and of formal 
accounting Many jobs in the factories demanded trade or industrial skills 
which, although they could be learned by apprenticeship, might be masiercd 
in far less time with formal instruction More and more, the man with scliool 


mg'^t the job 'in favor of the unschooled man And thus, formal education, 
while still only one of many educative influences, became more of a social 
and individual necessity than it had ever been before 
Of course, from the discussion m Chapter 9 it would be clear that many 
of these educational demands « ere also present in the agriculiural community 
The mechanization of the farm and the application of scientific knoivledpr 
to agriculture proceeded rapidly m the last decades of the ninctccnih century 
Obviously, ic demanded the same skill 10 manage farm machinery as it did 
to cope with industrial machinery hforcover. there was in many of rhe rural 
areas a definite migration from farm neighborhoods 10 small rural towns and 
villages As this movement proceeded, many of the complexities of urban 
life appeared (on a much smaller scafe, of course), and the same weakening 
of primary home and church ties took place Thus, m agncultural areas, too. 
there were signs of a growing need for fornial education 
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In response to these demands one finds more and more children in an ever 
expanding school system between 1865 and 1918 Whereas in 1870 some 57 
percent of American children between five and eighteen were enrolled m 
schools, by 1918 the figure had passed 75 percent Of the group between sesen 
and thirteen, the census of 1920 reported over 90 percent m school Moreover, 
these children remained considerably longer than their predecessors a genera 
tion before Whereas the average number of di>s attended was just un cr 
forty five in 1870, it had risen past ninety bj 1918 School mortalit), whie 
still high, was steadily decreasing and the holding power of the school i* 
illustrated by the fact that m 1870, roughly i percent of the school enrollment 
was m high schools, while by 1918 this had risen to just under 8 percent 
Further evidence of expansion lay m the total expense for each child m 
attendance which stood at S1555 in 1870 and had risen to $49 12 in 1918 
As for the cfTcctivcncss of these schools, once again it is difficult to judge 
Certainly, one is safe m assuming that there was considerable variation from 
one section of the country to another, and from rural areas to urban com 
munities One of the most indicative figures attesting to educational effective 
ness IS the steadily rising literacy rate between 1870 and 1920 While m 
former year 20 percent of the population over ten years of age was judged 
illiterate, this had fallen to just under 11 percent by 1900 and to 6 percent by 
1920 As in the antebellum period, foreign travelers continued to show deep 
interest m American schools Visitors such as Emily Faithfull and Jani« 
Bryce were particularly favorable, and the latter noted that because of me 
schools, the average of knowledge is higher, the habit of reading and think 
mg more generally diffused, than in any other country”® Certainly, the 
school was particularly effective as an Americanizing institution m the 
teeming cities of the Hast, and the continuing plaint of the immigrant elders 
that youngsters were falling away from old values and loyalties js ample 
testimony to this effectiveness Generation conflict among these peoples wa* 
the constant price of education and assimilation 

The Education of Youth and Adults 


In the hfe of youth and adults both school and nonschool agencies of cduca 
tion continued to play an increasingly important role With new and vancd 
course offered m a variety of secondary schools— regular comprehensive high 
schools, manual training high schools, industrial schools, trade schools and 
comrncrcial sc^ls-morc and more youths remained in school after the 
cj^ghth grade -ne census of 1920, for example, reported almost 80 percent of 
the [wpulauon bem een fourteen and sixteen years of age as well as 42,9 P““”' 
of the group between sixteen and aghtecn as sttll attending school Furth'f 

iTrW ’l.Tt,^ “ “j T yonrs of age and over were stint 
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schools and mdcptndtnt p,ofas.onal school, Ccrtamly, schoohns a, ,h„ 
level had undergone a phcnorocnal ttpamion 
Of equal mterese was the rapid development of nonschool agencies of formal 
education The Young Men's Chxistjan Association, introduced into America 
from England during the 1850*5, expanded rapidly until by 1874 it claimed 
nearly ipoo branches and 100,000 members in the United States and Canada 
Together with Its counterparr, the Young Women's Christian Association, 
this organizauon earned on a vast program of social, recreational, and cduca 
tiona! activities in communities throughout the country TJic Boy Scout 
movement, originating m England m 1908 and utmg root in America soon 
thereafter, was quickly successful as a new ^neration of urban Americans 
sought some of the lost out of door pleasures of ihcir predecessors By the 
beginning of World War I, the organization boasted some 300,000 members 
and a large variety of youth activities Similar organizations for girb, like 
the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, continued to attract membership and 
interest 


Among adults, considerable enthusiasm developed for the religiously mo- 
tivated Chautauqua movement Originated in 1874 by an Ohio manulaeturer, 
Lewis Miller, and a Methodist minister, John H Vincent, it began as a summer 
training course for religious workers at Lake Chautauqua, New York The 
movement quickly developed broader educational functions, however Local 
Chautauquas eventually appeared m hundreds of communities In 18/S the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was formed to pros idea huryear 
reading course in literacy, social, scienufic, and religious studies Fourteen 
years later, the circle had an enrollment of 100,000 students, with half of 
them between thirty and forty years of age Other Chautauqua activities in 
eluded publication of the Chaiitauquan a monthly magazine established in 
rSSo, and the founding of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts in i 883 , 
whicli granted a bachelor’s degree for a four year program of resident, corre 
spondence, and extension study Formal and informal series of lectures at 
tracted similar enthusiasm One interesting example was the establishment 
of the Ford Hall Forum in Boston m 1908 under the leadership of George W 
Coleman Local senes including entertainers humorists, and inspirational 
speakers were also widespread and popular 
The public library movcmcflf, begun m the Northeast before the Civil 
War, also received considerable impetus By rgoo thirty seven different states 
had authorized the expenditure of public funds for libraries, and m 1S95 New 
Hampshire took the lead in making public libraries compulsory The found 
mg of the Amerian Library Association m 1876 provided considerable mo- 
mentum to the movement TTic huge bequests of Andrew Carnegie and other 
philanthropists made possible tremendous expansion Carnegie alone gave 
over $31 million to this cause, while gifts to American libraries between 1S92 
and 1902 totaled mer S46 million By 1900 the Commissioner of Educauon 
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reported over 9,000 free circulating libraries possessing 300 or more volumes 
Few areas existed, except perhaps m the South, where there was not access to 
free library service of some sort 

The improscmcnt m printing methods brought a flood of cheap ness's- 
papers, books, magazines, and periodicals of all kinds before the American 
people The Hearst and Pulitzer press fed the popular demand for human 
interest and popular scientific stones By the turn of the century there were 
some 1,800 monthlies and well over 200 quarterlies in existence, and 
zincs such as Harpers Monthly, the Atlanttc. and Scribner' s Monthly (whic 
became the Century m i88t) were unrivaled for literary and artistic quality 
Others like the Ladie/ Home Journal and McClure's catered particularly to 
women’s tastes and problems and increasingly achieved significance in shaping 
opinion among the middle and upper-<lass "female ' group 

In general, although these influences tended to concentrate among tuc 
groups which could afford even their modest cost, they had broad cducauona 
appeal and effect The eagerness for improvement reached all levels me 
upper and middle-class women’s clubs as well as the settlement houses for 
the underprivileged, the scholarly and professional societies as well as the 
mechanics’ institutes, the Chautauqua as well as the Metropolitan Museum ot 
Art (1870) and the American Museum of Natural History (1869), the 
fairs as well as the Metropolitan Opera Company and the New York Pn» 
harmonic Society In these and a multitude of other ways, the cducauon of 
American youth and adults outside of school went forward along with the 
extension and expansion of the schools themselves 


THE ORGANIZATION, SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF EDUCATIO'I 

The Organization of Vttbhc Education tn the South 
With the termination of hostilities in 18C5, the educational problems of the 
South again became matters of national concern The needs of the region were 
vast, the resources to meet them inadequate There was little capital, an 
with the land and factories laid waste, httlc means of producing capital m 
the effort to reorganize responsible government there was fraud, extravagancy 
misappropriation, and maladministration Often the scant funds actual!'^ 
available for schools were diverted to other less useful purposes In rnao) 
communities an aristocratic educational tradition still held that schooling w^ 
a luxury to be purchased by those v/ho could afford the leisure and expend 
It d^anded Public education was something for the poor, and as a matter 
of Christian charity, it was jusUy the province of churches and benevolo 
societies When the victorious North attempted to force acceptance of fr^ 
public schools state-sponsored cducauon was even further opposed as « 
heinous fruit of the reconstruction 

In spne o£ the* ovcnvhclra.nE difficulncs, a slow and steady advance »»> 
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seen m the Sauth-an advance which accelerated into a genuine educational 
revival after the turn of the ccoiur) Philanthropic support from the Freed 
mens Bureau and the Peabody and Slater Funds provided early stimulus 
Scattered but heartening results stimulated optimistic legislation which while 
rarely completely realized, furnished cKcllent precedent for later activity 
With the organization of the Conference for Education m the South m 1898 
and die Southern Eduation Board in tt>ot a concerted campaign for educa 
lional improvement got under way, and while by 1918 the region as a w hole 
lagged considerably behind the rest of the nation in educational accomplish 
ment, enough progress had been made to justify hope and optimism for the 
future 

Early philanthropic and national aid. The problem of caring for the dcsti 
tutc and homeless, especially among the Negroes, faced the North as soon 
as victorious Union commanders began to occupy large areas of the Con 
fedcracy Initial military efforts to relieve suffering were soon supplemented 
by northern religious and benevolent agencies which sought to meet immediate 
needs, particularly among the Negroes, for food clothing, education, housing 
and employment. While much of this early aid was perhaps ineffective be 
cause of the lack of coordination and long range planning it did provide 
some cushioning against the micial hardshipsof reconsrrucuon 
Supplementing this early benevolent activity was the work of the Bureau 
of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands (usually called the Freed 
men s Bureau) Established by Congress in March of 1865 to aid in the work 
of fchabihtation, the bureau a year later was authorized to cooperate with 
voluntary organizations m providing school facilities Under its able adminis- 
trator, General O O Howard, the agency undertook to oHord unity and 
system to the many uncoordinated efforts at Negro schooling pouring over 
$5 million into southern education between 18^ and 1871 Interestingly 
enough, while the bureau represented a clear instance of federal participation 
in education, at no time did it replace local and private effort Throughout 
its existence the benevolent socicues continued to bear a large share of educa 
tional expenses and with its dcroisc private effort and local taxaiiori took 
over the task completely 

In spite of the bureau s efforts, a good portion of this early work was com 
paratively blind and misdirected With much of the admmstiation falling to 
northerners there was often little understanding of local conditions values 
and feelings Even the best of intentions sometimes failed to take account of 
community sentiments, and all too often the hand of aid was met with ill 
feeling indifference, and even rebuff Jt remained for the pioneering work of 
the Peabody and Slater Funds to stimulate a concerted local drive for educa 
ttonal improvement 

The educauon funds The story is told that George Peabody at a dinner 
party with Johns Hopkins was once asked which he enjoyed more making 
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money or giving it away While Hopkins "cocked up his cars, Peabody 
that he had always had a struggle, but that after seeing tbc happiness m the 
children in some London tenements he had remodeled, he began to find out 
that “it was pleasanter to give money away than it was to make it For^ 
eight hours later, the story continues, Hopkins, who had always resisted the 
making of a will, was designating his great fortune to the founding of a 
university and a hospital It was this same George Peabody who was ihroug 
his philanthropj to sparl the rcMtali 7 ing of southern education 
Peabody’s gift was the sum of $2 million to be used “for the promotion and 
encouragement of intellectual, moral, or industrial education among the 
young of the more destitute portions of the Southern and Southwestern 

States of our Union . "Thegfant was placed in the hands of sixteen disun 

guished men representing all sections of the nation, to use as they saw fit wr 
the accomplishment of the above stated purpose In 1867, encouraged by 
almost unanimous approval from the public press, and by appreciative rcso' 
lutions from Congress, the trustees began their momentous undertaking 
Under the leadership of Barnas Scars, first general agent, and later under 
J L M Curry, the Peabody Fund literally breathed life into southern eduo 
tion The policy was early accepted that aid would be confined to pubhe 
common schools, that it would be dispensed where its influence might be raost 
widespread, that a few schools would be supported well rather than many « 
low standards, that state systems would be improved, that state normal schools 
would be encouraged, that Negro teachers would be trained, and that the 
professional activities of teachers would be strengthened In every one of lhcs« 
areas the fund managed to encourage significant advances When the trusty 
decided to liquidate the fund they established in 1905 the George Pcabodj 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, an institution which has since 
led m the effort to improve southern education The services of the Peabod) 
Fund throughout us existence cannot be overestimated Without its supped* 
It IS doubtful that the South would have achieved even the limited advance 
evidenced by the turn of the century 

The Peabody bequest set the pattern for a number of other great funch 
which were similarly important in siimulaimg educational improvement- 
In 1882 a C^nn^icut businessman named John Slater donated $i 
10 assist m the education of southern Negroes, and his grant was instrumental 
m providing tocher training and industrial education for Negroes Anoth^ 
grant of $i mi! ion m 1907 by Anna T Jcancs created a fund which grcatlf 
raised the quality of Negro rural education Two years later the Phelp** 
Stokes Fund was established to aid Negro education generally, and m t 9 »'’ 
after five years of experimentation, Julius Roscnwald created a fund beann? 

active m aU realms of southern education during 
next three decades Often, aid from these funds meant the difference bctwccfl 
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unfulfilled plans and tliar little namng push wtuch enabled acme vvmlets 
to translate these plans into reality 

The growth of southern educaUon The actual growih of southern educe 
non during these Jears may properly be divided into two periods, with the 
turn of the century as (he dividing point During the earlier period consider 
able legislation was passed, but actual progress was slow Under presidential 
reconstruction a number of constitutional and legislative provisions for edu 
cation were enacted Nearly all were concerned with some system of state ad 
ministration, and provision for a state superintendent or state board of edu 
cation was frequent The question of mixed versus separate sch(X)ls quidly 
entered the picture *1116 Alabama Constitution of 1865, for example, provided 
only that ‘ The General Assembly shall, from time to time, enact necessary 
and proper laws for the encouragement of schools and the means of cduca 
tion . ” On the other hand, the Texas Constitution of 1866, after proclaim 

ing a general diffusion of knowledge as cssenual to the preservation of the 
rights and hberties oi the people, provided d>at taxes coDected Iront Africans, 
or persons of African descent, shall be exclusively appropriated for the 
maintenance of a system of public schools for Africans and ihcir children 
. " The southern states were by no mearss agreed on the question during 

the first years of the reconstruction, and several actually made provision for 
mixed common schools By tSpj, however, every state of the Confederacy 
(South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas 
Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee) had provided by law 
or constitutional provision for separate schools for Negroes They were joined 
by the District of Columbia in rSfe Kentucky in 1866, Maryland m j868, 
West Virginia m 1872, Delaware and Missouri m 1875, and Oklahoma m 
1907 

With the inception of the congressional plan for reconstruction, education 
was advanced on paper, but it was increasingly hindered by southern resist 
ance to what the paper presided In every one of the former confederate 
states cither constitutional or legislative provision or both was made for 
schools In many, especially m South Carolma, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the determination of carpeduggers to secure mixed schools immc 
dtatcly wrecked any hope for educational advance Where such schools were 
actually put into operation they were generally avoided by whites By and 
large, even scalawags, with their pro>n<wthern and pm Negro sentiments, were 
opposed to the plan There was even considerable division among the Negro 
community itself In light of southern traditwas one is not surprised to learn 
that in no part of the region was the mixed school particularly successful 
Continuing hindrance to school success came with the widespread mis 
appropriation and maladminrstration of school funds Often, money which 
had been collected and earmarked for cducauonal purposes was simply appro- 
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pnated in other directions Other funds were mismanaged and found th*r 
way into private hands In many respects, inexperienced, often ignorant 
school officials unwittingly aided and abetted this fraud Both misadministra 
tion and the mixed school qmcUy became identified m the minds of man) 
southerners with the public school of Yankee reconstruction, and thus was 
resisted When this resistance was added to traditional apathy toward public 
education it formed a spirited opposition to southern progress 
While the South had made some advances along educational lines by 19^ 
It still lagged considerably behind other regions in enrollments and cxpcndi 
tures per pupil More and more, southern leaders called the attention of their 
countrymen to these educational shortcomings A number of changing condi 
tions served to strengthen their cause The older caste like system of the South 
was rapidly giving way to a rising middle class by the end of the nineteenth 
century Materially, the “new South” was coming into being as industrial 
and commercial growth ushered in rising prosperity The return of a sense of 
belongingness to the Union coupled with the spread of traditional American 
ideas concerning universal schooling strengthened the cause of education m 
the minds of a new generation of southerners All of these forces pa'C^ 
way for an educational renaissance at the turn of the century 
Much of the early spirit behind this reawakening stemmed from a gro^P 
of men who came to be known as the Conference for Education m the Souib 
Little realizing the eventual cfTcci of their actions, this group of northern ai* 
southern ministers and educators began in 189S to hold annual meetings 
addressed to ways and means of improving Southern education Growing 
largely out of their early deliberations, a Southern Education Board 
established in 1901 to condua a campaign of education for free schools fot 
all the people by supplying literature to the newspaper and periodical pres^ 
by participation m educational meetings and by general correspondence. 
A bureau of information and advice on legislation and school organization was 
^so founded A year later the General Education Board was formed m New 
York for the r^ipt and disbursement of money for educational purposes 
Having somewhat broader purposes than us predecessor, the latter board eo 
viswned a large measure of its work being carried out m the South 
m cficct of these agencies was powerful and immediate Campaigns 

southern states during the first 
wfh nf J Enrollment, attendance, school budgets, 

improvement Locll interest as well 
men« the ltr ’"^^case Yet m spue of all these improve 

wurthfresfof "’“"y ‘hort^mmgs when compare^ 

tnc other southern 1 l Union m educational attainment wi 

“'S'- “^hoo! popubfons ^^.crc Io>'« 
.«chcr, v,crc more poorly pard and married than ,n odrer regions In go««l 
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wh,k .here had bren miKh advAUCL much remamed lo be done before ihe 
bouin reached the tctel of other states 


The Cotnwiimg Growth of Elementary Edticalion 
Elememarj education, (irmly rooted in the American Iradiuoii by iSli; 
expanded rapidly m the decades follomng the Ciiil War Compulsory 
attendance rcqujremems, eitaWtshcd by two stttes prior to the CimI War 
were universal by 1918 Kindergartens, an intcresung expenmcnc before 1865’ 
were common throughout the nation fifty years later Members of the non 
Caucasian races, as well as the mcntaHy and physically handicapped, were 
increasingly embraced b) public faciliites By and large, the public efementary 
school was beginning to aficet the great majority of American children In 
spite of continuing opposition, the American people were firmly committed 
to Its preservation and extension to all parts of the nation 
Movement toward univenal elementary education. Strongly indicative of 
the increasing commitment to universal schooling was the growth of com 
pulsory attendance legislation between 1865 and 1918 While it is true that 
Massachusetts had passed a compulsory attendance measure as early as 1852 
and that New York had follow^ suit a year later, the real extension of the 
idea awaited the end of the Civil War By jpoo thirty two states, embracing 
most of the North and West, had passed such laws, and wuh Mississippi s 
acceptnncc of the principle in 1918 the idea became universal Needless to say, 
there was considerable variation m the provisions of di/Icrent states The 
required length of annual attendance, the compulsory age period, the means 
of enforcement— -all differed from state to state a$ well as from region to 
region 

Compulsory attendance brought a host of new problems to the pubbe 
school Thousands of recalcitrant or slowwnted children, who m former 
times would have dropped out of school in the normal course of events, now 
became the responsibility of the school for the minimum attendance period 
Moreover, the school was now forced to enroll many new groups of children 
for whom the traditional program bad no particular meaning, use, nor appeal 
In effect, the burden of compulsory attendance really tended to force di/Tcrcn 
tiation of school purposes and curricula in order that the many different edu 
cauoml needs of a heterogeneous population might be met 
Furthermore, although the new laws did much to secure increased school 
attendance, their mere existence by no means guaranteed compliance Espe 
daily in the cities, and in spue of an increase m child labor legislation, one 
finds a growing number of children working, often slaving, in factories and 
shops for inordinately long hours at abysmally low wages The census of 
1920, for example, reported a million children between the ages of ten and 
fifteen as gainfully employed The importance of this child labor problem 
was clearly reflected in the growing attempt to secure regulating legislation 
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at the national level after igoCy—an attempt which secured cnacimcnu m 
1916 and 1919 later to be declared unconstitutional 
One of the most interesting aspects of steadily rising elementary school 
populations during this period was the comparatively rapid expansion of 
non Caucasian attendance Tlie census of 1920 reported over 70 percent of all 
Negro children between seven and fifteen as m attendance, as well as over 
67 percent of the Indian children and 85 percent of the Chinese and Japanese 
children in the same age bracket Also of great interest was the rapid building 
of public facilities for the handicapped Clearly, large groups of special chi) 
dren formerly considered ineducable were now deemed potentially useful 
members of society The early seeds of education for the blind, the deaf, and 
the mentally defective, planted by men like Gallaudct before the Civil War, 
began increasingly to bear fruit By 1918 there were literally hundreds of 
special public schools to care for such youngsters, and their attendance num 
bered in the thousands 


The growth of the kindergarten In light of its origination by the German, 
Frocbcl, one is not surprised to learn that the kindergarten idea was brought 
to America by Germans— principally German intellectuals forced to fle® 
Europe after the abonive revolutions of 1848 Apart from an unsuccessful 
experience in Boston, the first great experiment with public school kinder 
gartens came in the St L.ouis school system under the superintendency of 
William T Harris Harris had recommended the innovation to the board aj 
early as 1870, but it was not until Susan Blow, a native of St Louis who had 
completed a course m kindergarten methods, offered to teach the group 
1873 that the idea was adopted It was so successful that Miss Blow soon or 
ganizcd a training school to educate co-workers, and as fast as the school 

produced graduates, the public kindergartens of St Louis expanded In doing 

so they attracted nation wide interest, and it was really the successful prosccu 
tion of this experiment that paved the way for similar innovations all over 
the country 

Once the success of the movement had been demonstrated, It rapiJI)' 
tool, root To be sure, beeause of wealth and the higher number of children, 
they appeared more qu.eUy ,n eittes Yet the movement was by no mcaW 
ronfined By ig'S the l.mdergarten had clearly been accepted as the 
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mg of raccpoonal cliiHrcn-iicjf, dumb, blind, feeble mmded, bnsht, etc- 
ivhich, although inarasmgly undettalcn by publii; systems, was still ptovideti 
m large measure by private faciblics Furtbcrmorc, there were the "class" 
schools— instimiions which catered rather ettclusively to the youngsters of 
the upper sociiMTOnomic braelets In many cases, these were “prep" schools— 
the preparatory elementary depamnents of private secondary schools or 
academics 

By far the greatest proportion of the private school population, however, 
was enrolled m private religious— or parochial-schools Of tliese, those of 
the Roman Catholic faith were far and away the most numerous. By 1910, a 
quarter century after the promulgation of the Third Plenary Council at Balti 
more, close to million children were repacted as enrolled in the parish 
schools of this church Of the Protestant sects, the Lutherans, perhaps, were 
probably the most active m founding parochial schools, and especially in the 
Midwest, one secs a rising number of ihcir institutions 
Against an ideal of a common school which would embrace all children, 
the existence of these prnatc systems posed a multitude of problems for 
American educators In 1918 about 1 5 million youngsters were reported as 
enrolled m private and parochial elementary schools Doubtless, such schools 
provided many advantages Often, innovations which were impossible m 
public school systems were eastly introduced into private institutions Special 
religious, creedal, or linguistic instruction which parents desired was more 
easily provided Greater freedom tended to provide an incentive for better 
and more highly qualified teachers 

With these advantages, however, came a number of compelling shortcom 
mgs Among them, perhaps the most signiBcani was the feeling of separatism 
engendered in students of different systons Among Catholic writers the 
public school was increasingly called “your system” and the parochial school 
“our system ” It is probable that such sentiments permeated down to the 
youngsters Needless to say, these attitudes, coupled with hosuhry often gen 
crated by struggles over public funds, created divisions in the American com 
mumty Often, too, the private "class” schools created just the kind of snobbery 
predicted by the early common school advocates Foreign language schools 
also stimulated their share of mutual suspicions While some might justi 
fiably argue that the preservation of such heterogeneity was hcilthy for an 
American community increasingly tending toward standardization, the ques 
tion of building a common ivorking framework of values and atutudes for 
adult life remained ever present Certamly, 11 was not a question that had 
been solved to any degree by 1918 

Tfic Growth of the Public High School 

As has been pointed out, America entered the latter decades of the jiinetceath 
century firmly committed to public demcotary schooling WJiJc tins policy 
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was iiuC \Mthoui US opponents, jt gamed rapid headway between 1865 an 
1918 On the secondary level the problem was a \cry difTcrcnt one For thoK 
who envisioned a unified public school system embracing all 
elementary school through the university, the struggle for the public hig 
school still lay ahead This struggle was a fascinating one, for the free sccon 
ary school, embracing both college preparatory and terminal students, was 
truly a distinctively American creation By 1918 there was little doubt uc 
that the struggle had been conclusively won Public high schools of c'ciy 
kind cxis ed throughout the Union There were comprehensive high * 
—by far the most common— vocational high schools, manual training nig 
schools, industrial, trade, and commercial high schools High school popua 
tions were clearly rising, and although controversy continued, public sccon 
ary education had wide support among the American people. 

The struggle to secure public high schools The actual struggle for free 
secondary education was somewhat different from the earlier fight for free 
clemcntajy schools In the case of elementary schools it was a struggle bctofc 
state legislatures to secure passage of laws authorizing or compelling their 
establishment In the case of high schools these earlier enactments were 
on the books and the central problem was whether or not they furnishc 
legal basis for secondary education In other words, if prior state enactments 
had given districts the right to lax for public elementary schools, did tbeK 
same districts have the right to ' extend the elementary school upward and 
establish public high schools’ While the struggle for high schools was not 
entirely removed from legislatures, much of it was fought in the courts over 
such matters of interpretation 

In the years immediately following the Civil War, the expansion of die 
high school was vehemently opposed by taxpayers’ groups and religious or 
ganizauons with large investments in private academies Added to this oppo- 
sition svas the financial dilKculty following the Panic of 1873 Yet the iV’ 
saw a senes of judicial decisions m the state courts of Michigan, Illinois and 
elscvv here vv hich finally laid a sound legal basis for the public secondary school 
Most famous of these was the Kalamazoo decision, handed down by the 
Michigan Supreme Court in 1874 

The case involved the attempt in 1872 of certain citizens of KalaitiaMOS 
School District No i to prevent the board from collecting school taxes 
the support of high schools It was very obviously a move to determine the 
right of school authorities m general to support free high schools and w 
olTer appropriate SKondary studies in them The complainants had no argo- 
ment with the right of the state to support and maintain public conrim“'' 
schools Rather, they were arguing diat saeondary mstruet.on as it was *=» 

languages These, *0 

held, were by and large an acompluhraent of the few rather than the m’")’ 
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and they should therforc, bt paid for pnvaKly Tlicre uas nothing in such a 
curriculum which justified its support at public expense 
The decision, written by Justice Thomas M Cooley and concurred in by his 
three colleagues, came out squarely against the complainants RcMcwmi; the 
educational history of the Noribne« Territory and of the state of Michigan 
Oio’ey maintained that from the very beginning the state had intended to 
furnish not only the rudiments of education but also equal opportunii) for 
all to proceed on to higher studies Having specifically provided for free 
elementary schools and a state university, Cooley concluded the state uould 
be highly inconsistent if u forced parents to secure private secondary insiruc 
lion Based on this, the legal right of the school board to levy taxes for public 
high schools was dearly affirmed Moreover, having legalized classical cdu 
cation at public expense, the court had closed one more door on the oppor 
tUQity for a dual system to develop, for not only useful and practical studies 
but cultural, college preparatory studies as ucll nere now the just province 
of the public secondary school Four years later, in the case of Rickards v 
Raymond, the Illinois supreme court similarly held constitutional a law pro- 
viding for the establishment of high schools to be operated under spcaal 
charters 

With the legal basis thus clarified, local school boards began to feel free 
to establish high schools as the demand arose State legislatures were also 
encouraged to pass laws permitting local boards to establish high schools to 
offer aid to those distnas which did so and finally actually to compel high 
schools to be established in certain larger and more populous districts To be 
sure, such legislation came slowly at firsc Minnesota began to aid high schools 
financially in 187S Maine passed 3 high school law m 1873, "'bile Wisconsin 
enacted similar legislation in 1875 and appropriated $25 000 for ihc assistance 
of high schools However, it was during and after the 18^'s that the ava 
lanche of high sdiool legislation really came, and by the end of World War I 
the number of public high schools had spiraled to 25,000 vviib an attendance 
of over 1,600 000 youngsters Quite obviously, the middle rungs of the Aincr 
lean educational ladder had been securely bo'fed in, and an increasing num 
ber of children were using them ro climb to higher educational and social 
positions 

Diffcrcnuatcd and comprehensive high schools. Most public high schools 
tended to offer at least two programs a more practical one for terminal 
students as vv ell as a classical one for college preparatory studcii s The simp!- 
fact was that those communities nhiclicould afford a high schtwl at all could 
as a rule only support one high school Thus the comprekensn e high school- 
the high school offering many parallel prottram* under one roof-soon be 
came the standard American secondary school It is not ditlicult to see also 
bow this comprehensive pattern would be a suitable contmumon of a com 
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mon elementary school m •p.hjch students of many different social chats 
tended freely to associate 

In noting this general pattern, however, one cannot ignore the movement 
toward special schools serving spcaal purposes which was increasing!) evi- 
denced in larger communities Acnially, it was much closer to the 
European pattern of secondary education than was the comprehensive high 
school In Germany, for instance, as the need developed for more pracucal 
secondary education, the tendency had been to establish the reaUchule—^ 
separate school— rather than to integrate the practical studies into the gy^ 
nasmm — the traditional classical secondary school Inasmuch as many leading 
American educational theorists of this period were steeped in European 
thought and philosophy, it is not difhcult to see why they would support a 
movement toward differentiation 

One of the first such schools was the manual training high school develop^ 
by Professor Calvin M Woodward, Dean of the Polytechnic School at Wash 
ington University in St Louis Students m Wcxxlward’s school were to 
“divide their working hours, as nearly as possible, equally between menial 
and manual labor,’ thereby mastering the fundamentals of mechanical as 
well as intellectual processes Oih*r manual training high schools soon 
peared m public systems A Baltimore Manual Training School was opened 
in 18S3 vvhil- Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and Toledo, Ohio, esubhshed similar 
institutions a year later By 1894 Massa husetts had required all ciues of 
20,000 or more to provide high school manual training courses 
Growing interest m manual training schools brought interest in oth-r 
specialized high school programs The turn of the century also witnessed the 
founding of a numbi of successful commercial and agricultural high schools- 
Clearly although the comprehensive high school tended to remain the pa 
tern, thc^ spaial high schools were becoming more and more frequ'fl^ 
Nevertheless Acre was something about heepmg all of the children m a single 
high school which appealed strongly to the Am-rican people, and the burden 

^ppon , ™, pr,„c, pally u, ,h. con^prchcmiiTi^hooIs 
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been alMed to in Chapter i, A respon-e came in the form of the junior h.gb 
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the Brst grade of the high school," was established on August 31, igoo For 
many, however, the Columbus junior high school accomplished more of 1 
physical reorganization than anything else They hold that not until the 
establishment of the Berkeley junior high school under Superintendent Frank 
Bunker in Januarj igio was a pbjsical reorgaoiratioQ accompanied by genu 
me changes m program and oricniabon The decision between the two 
claimants probably goes to Columbus, with the Berkeley program being a 
decided impro\cment and extension of the junior high school idea 
Eegardless, the appearance of these early schools definitely ga\c headway 
to the junior high school movement After 1910, many systems proceeded to 
reorganize on an elementary school, junior high school, senior high school 
basis — with 6-3 3 the most common but also with S-a 2 and organizations 
in the picture By 1918 the Bureau of Education estimated 557 junior high 
schools with over 116000 students in the United States, and the rate of m 
crease at that time was rapidly accelerating 

Private secondary schools As on the elemenury level, the continuing role 
of the private secondary school bctivccn 1865 and igtS should not be under 
estimated It is true that m 1890 only 6t percent of ail high schools m the 
country were under public control, while in 1918 oter 87 percent of the high 
schools reporting to ie Bureau of Education were public On the other hand 
these are but relative figures Generally, both public and private secondarj 
school enrollments tended to rise Thus, the number of private secondary 
schools rose from 1,632 in 1890 to 2058 m 1918, while the number of pupils 
m these msuiuiions rose from 95,000 m the former year to i59,o(» in the 
latter These 2/358 priiate secondary schools in 2918 served a variety of pur 
poses The great majority— over two thirds— were under denominational 
control, of these, the Roman Catholics maintained 9^0 svub an cnrollrncm of 
62,000 students Among the nonsectarian msutuuons w ere a vanct) of special 
purpose schools—acadcmies, military schools, etc By and large, private sec 
ondary schools tended to break themselves doivn into the same categories as 
private elementary schools, and many served purposes which were not wichm 
the scope or possibility of publicly managed systems As also in the case of 
the elementary school, the advisability of placing youngsters m separate 
schools to serve separate purposes leitoincd tcry much a moot issue. 

The Expansion and Extension of Higher Edneattan 
The tremendous expansion of elcmcnlary and secondar, school population 
in the decades Wlonmj iSSsisrellecteilmadelimK.butconsidetabl; smaller, 
mcrcase tn college, umvctsny, and professional school enrollments doting the 
same years By far the mote significant development in higher education ante 
in the actual development of new organizattonal forms The umsersity, 
which had ejistcd m name alone prior to 1S65, became a reality b) 1518 
Professional instruetion-thcolog.al, legal, mediol, educational, and agn 
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cultural— was increasingly embraced by the university The junior college 
came into existence at the turn of the century to serve special purposes, and 
by 1918 the number of such institutions was clearly on the upswing Equall) 
interesting were the organizational modifications designed to enlarge the 
extent of the university’s public service Extension courses earned the benefits 
of higher education to groups and areas hitherto unserved Summer sessions 
allowed teachers and other professional workers to avail themselves of m 
service training Agricultural experiment stations worked with farmers in the 
effort to improve techniques and methods Finally, one notes a steady m 
create m the number of women availing themselves of higher education In 
a field in which ihcj had formerly been oddities, they now became familiar— 
and often outstanding — figures While a sharp expansion of enrollments in 
higher education had to await a later period in American history, certainly 
the foundation of a fitting capstone for America’s educational system «« 
clearly laid during these years 

The development of American umvcniUcs The founding of colleges, which 
went ahead so rapidly in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, con 
tmued with unabated speed following the Civil War If anything, it acccl 
crated In the thirty ) ears after 18^ over two hundred colleges were founded, of 
which ihc great ma|ority survived permanently This more than doubled the 
numher of colleges existing m 1863, and as one might well expect, the number 
of enrollments rose accordingly 

Along with this expansion in the number of colleges came an extension of 
their scope and role Throughoui the nineteenth century it remained difficult 
to tell a uniscrsity from a college simply by ns name There were many titular 

universnies” which were merely colleges, and some whose instruction barely 
qualified for the high school level On the olher hand, Bryn Mawr College, 
opened in 1885, offered under a faculty of philosophy truly graduate instruc 
tion leading to a master of aru or doctor of philosophy degree A Yale pro- 
fessor m .8^ took the pains to point out that Any one possessed of tb' 
requisite information knows at ‘ 


France, the English university, or a German 


once what is meant by the university 


university, but no one can 


come so conversant with facts a, to tell what an Amer’ican university i*” 
In spite of this seeming wnfusion, however, there was clear evidence of a 
oroTreTol'""'"^ organization under way by 1900 , 

lohnsHnnkinvIT **ops in this direction was the founding ® 

i kr. 'nstitution, incorporated unda 

hl?nd®ihc T ■“ omphasITlay m oorl- 
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tcraed cIoscIt afar iw prcdcccssot, adraiucd its first classes ot ssomm In 
addition to the regular undcrgmiluaie course, a fauliy of philosophy aj 
rnitted only holders of the hachclor s degree and olTetcd gratluite instruciion 
leading to the master of am anil doctor of philosophy Tsso years later Clstl. 
University was founded, organized purely on the graduate Icscl vsiih no 
^llcgc, technical schools, or professional schools contemplated Under Prcsi 
dent G Stanley HaU. former professor of philosophy at Johns Hophins, the 
institution strongly reflected German practicet of seminar organization, re 
search specialism, the granting of fellowships, etc Similarly, Catholic Uni 
vcrsity began instruction in 1889 also as an inwiturion primarily for holders 
of the bachelor’s degree 

Spurred on by these innovations, traditional coDegci and unucrsities 
began slowly to move in similar dircaions Thus, for example. Harvard bv 
the turn of the ccniury embraced two undergraduate schools, a grrduate 
faculty, and six professional schools Yale, the first American tnsttiunon to 
grant a Ph D , also moved toward university status B) 1900 it had organized 
msiruciion into four gcnenl departments phdosoph) and the arts, iheologj, 
medicine, and law Columbia by the same date included, in addition to the 
college, faculties of philosophy, political science, pure science, and applied 
science, and professional schools of medicine. Jaw, mines, chemmr), engi 
neenng, and architecture (the last four under the charge of the faculty of ap 
plied science) State universities such as Michigan, Minnesota, \S’isconsin and 
California also were moving m very similar directions by the turn of the 


century 

The growth of professional education. As with higher education in general, 
one finds following 1865 a gradual expansion of professional facilities As 
colleges became universities, new professional schools were organized Frr 
merjy independent professional schools, in an ciTott to improve their facili 
tics and obtain the benefits of affiliation, sought institutional airan^cwcms 
with the new universities As increasing attention was given to the role 
of the professions in American life, the ijuaJiiy of the work at these schools 
improved considerably, and with this improvement, students flocked to them 
for instruction By 191S the Commifsioner of Educaiion reported clove to 150 
schools of theology, enrolling over 9000 students, over too Khools of law 
enrolling close to itfioo students, 72 medical schools enrolling dove to 14^00 
students, 19 schools of veterinary medicine with over t,ooo imJcnii, 3' 
schools of dentistry with over 8000 students, and 55 schools of pharnuev 
with some 4000 students Becauve the reportf of the fommisjionM on v 
included those schools which responded to questionnaires there were .Wk 
I cM other schools xnd students in every area. , , , , , 

Although government reports lend-^ to regard technical and agr»^ ural 
higher erlucation apart from profcMiona! eduction one mii.!)* weil prot-p 
them together Here too there was sipnifican' expanvon Pul.l-c sa.V’ ' 
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agricultural and mechanical colleges was given tremendous stimulus by the 
Morrill Act of 1862, and most of the states established “A and M’ colleges 
m connection with their state universities Others created separate institu 
tions in fulfillment of the federal provisions In addition, schools of tcchnolog) 
and/or agriculture were established in many of the older private institutions 
Following the examples of Harvard and Yale— both of whom established 
scientific schools m 1847— other colleges organized departments or schools 
of science, technology, or engineering After the establishment of the Michi 
gan State Agricultural College, the first of its kind, and the rapid founding 
of institutions under the Morrill grants, many private institutions also in 
corporated colleges of agriculture 

The founding of the )unior college. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments m the field of higher education at the end of the nineteenth and he 
gmning of the twentieth centuries was the junior college movement The 
concern of prominent educators with reorganizing the traditional college 
course has already been discussed m Chapter ii Actually, the first real separa 
tion of the junior college from the total program came with the opening 01 
the reorganized University of Chicago under President Harper in 1892 Un 
dcr this reorganization the freshman and sophomore >ears of the college course 
were designated the academic college, while the latter two years were dcsig 
nated the unwersity college Four years later they svcrc redesignated the 
junior and the senior colleges Upon conclusion of the junior division ihc 
student at the University of Chicago was granted the Associate in Art* 
degree 


Quite independent of this development, and yet related to it, v^as the at 
tempt to organize a junior college program around an extended secondary 
schcxtl Possibly the first work of this kind ivas done in Michigan under the 
stimulus of the state university there During the early 1890’s the university 
svas accepting for credit one year of college work done under the auspices 
of the better high schools in that state Quite naturally, this development soo» 
led to the founding of public ,unior colleges as capstones of local pabhe 
educauon systems The first such inst.tut.on to continue for any length of 
..me svas dte public junior college organ, zed not m Michigan but at Joheh 
lllmou, m ,902 It seems rather evident from avatlable documents that 
dent Harper was highly miluential m the founding of this school Probably 
hts fnendship with J Stanley Brosvn, Supermtendent of Schools in Johee. 
plus die fact that bodr were Baptists and met often m connect.on with " 
ligious aatvities, was the leading facmt m stimulating establishment Tsvo 
years later Superintendent Brown reported a stmdar development m e.gh.ee- 
msmmions in different parts of the country 

mu«^ development of such institutions, 

rUnrruwofrtf'^‘‘'°'"“ Largely under Professor A F La-S' 
the University of Californ.a-often called die father of the junior college' 
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and President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, the movemeM 
rapidly spread ttirouph the state's poMie school system As early as 1007 
California passed a law pcrrmtiing istnet boards of education to prescribe 
post graduate courses of study for the graduates of such high school, or other 
high schools, which courses of study shall approximate the studies prescribed 
in the first t«o ^cars of university courses ' By 1917 there were sixteen jun- 
lor college departments of secondary schools m existence m California and 
a number of other institutions which offered postgraduate secondary in 
struction 


In other states, too, the junior college idea went fortvard Illinois, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri were among the leaders A study con 
ducted on a nation wide basis for the Bureau of Education revealed at lease 
scscntysix institutions by 1917 calling themseUes junior colleges Although 
a proportionately tremendous expansion of these institutions took place in the 
decade foIIo^^ ing this study, the study itself clearly revealed that the junior 
college was by 1918 alreadj serving an important function m American hfo 


The Growth of Federal Partictpation in Education 
The increasing tendency toward centralization in Amencao affairs following 
the Civil War has already been noted Much of ilus was reflected m the 
grow th of federal power in the last decades of the nineteenth century, and 
inevitably, this federal power touched education Although the Constituuon 
had clearly left educational matters to the states and local communities, one 
IS easily able to distinguish a gradual assumption of certain educational 
functions by the national government The land ordinances of 1785 and 
J787 as well as the land and monetary grants during the first half of the 
nineteenth century were all steps in this direction, as was the Morrill Act 
of 1862 Even more so, however, did the Momll Act usher in a period of 
increasing federal participation m as well as aid to education The establish 
ment of the Federal Department of Educauon m 16^ attested to this, as did 
the heightened agitation for federal aid to common schools between 1870 
and 

While these early efforts to obtain federal aid tvere unsuccessful, a number 
of smaller and more specific acts exemplified a conunumg policy of support 
and interest These acts in a sense were climaxed by passage in 1914 of the 
Smith Uver Act and in 1917 by the Smith Hughes Act Both provided for 
large grants of aid to specific vocational programs m the various states 
Finally, the role of schools during World War I clearly indicated that while 
education continued to remain a local and state affair, the national prerogative 
in some areas— especially those concerning the national safety—by 1918 had 
been well established Already by then, the problem had become one of Hoio 
the federal government might best aid education rather than loActAer the 
federal government should aid education at all It was a reconstruction of the 



problem, however, that far too few persons actually realized at that time, or, 
as a matter of fact, for several decades thereafter 

The creation of a federal department of educaUon The attempt to commit 
the federal government to the collection and diffusion of useful educational 
statistics and information dates back to 1837, when Henry Barnard tried to 
interest Washington authorities m such a proposal His efforts in this dircc 
tion, although unsuccessful, ushered m similar proposals from numerous 
prominent individuals and organizations during the following ihirt) years 
In spue of considerable support in educational circles, these proposals drew 
spirited opposition, much of it coming from men who beheved such a dc 
partment would bring federal control and supervision of education Others 
opposed the idea on religious or constitutional grounds Nevertheless, a 
measure was finally passed and signed by President Johnson in 1867 
By its provisions a Department of Education was created ‘for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education in the several States and Tcfnioncs, and of diffusing such in 
formation respcaing the organization and management of schools and school 
systems, and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of the United States 
m the establishment and mamtcnance of efficient school systems, and other 
wise promote the cause of education throughout the countr) ” The legislation 
provided for a Commissioner of Education to direct the department, for 
clerical assistance, and for an annual report to the Congress In spite of this 
seeming victory, however, opposition and hostility to the department con 
tmued even after us establishment, and in 1869 11 became the Bureau of 
Education within the Depanment of the Interior Although its functions and 
organization remained m large measure unchanged, its prestige and budget 
were accordingly reduced 

As in the case of many of its state predecessors, the federal Department 
of Education had no direct powers of control, supervision, or disbursement 
of funds Whatever influence it exerted came principally from the power of 
knowledge and the personal efforts of the commissioner and his staff Yet 
even within these limitations, the department, later the bureau, exerted im 
portant influence- The first six men who held the commissioner’s post — Hcnr) 
Barnard, John Eaton, Nathaniel Dawson, William T Hams, Elmer EH^ 
worth Brown, and Philander Claxion — were indefatigable in their efforts on 
behalf of education Their addresses at national and local educational meet 
mgs were alv/ays considered and wise Their writings were widely circulated 
and instrumental in crystallizing opinion and making policy Their annual 
reports were, and remain a gold mine of educational information These re 
ports maintained a breadth of interest that was refreshing for their ume, em 
bracing subjects ranging from reindeer schools in Alaska, to elementary 
schools m Europe, to university problems in the United States The Bulletins 
published b> the bureau, as well as other papers, sumulatcd a wealth of sig 
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were provided by federal fundr, to be matebed dollar for dollar by lho« 
states whieh elected to participate m the program In many stays the Smith 
Lever Act follossed closely in tbe iradiuons of former federal aid proniions 
Some writers base pointed out that it was simply a tremendous expansion of 
the idea b-hind the Hatch Experiment Sutions Fairly extensive lautude svM 
given to local authorities to execute the general purposes of the act While 
approval of the D-partment of Agriculture wai involved m programs, much 
freedom was left to officials of state agricultural colleges and other local 
agencies On the other hand, the matching principle, v hereby states matched 
federal grants dollar for dollar, was an mnov ation m federal policy Although 
It had appeared in some of the defeated federal aid bills of the 1870 s and 
i88o’s, this was the first time it had b^n put into effect on a large scale in 
education 

Building on the precedent of the Smith t-cver Act, and stimulated by the 
recommendations of the Ojmmission on Nauonal Aid to Vocational Educa 
tion, Congress in 1917 enacted the Smith Hughes Act- By its provisions the 
federal government was to cooperate with the states “in pa>mg the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, and dircaors of agricultural subjects, and of teachers 
of industrial subjects, and in the preparation of teachers of agricultural, trade 
and industrial, and home economics subjects" In effect, it was to provide 
vocational education m these areas m secondary schools A Federal Board 
of Vocational Educauon and corresponding state boards were organized to 
administer the federal funds As with its predecessor, federal funds were to 
be matched dollar for dollar by state funds The money was to be used to 
pay the salaries of agricultural teachers in the proportion that the rural 
population of a state bore to the total rural population of the nation, to pay 
salaries of home economics, trade, and mdustnal arts teachers m the propor 
tion that the state’s urban populauon bore to the total urban population of 
the nation, to help states prepare teachers in these subjects m proportion as 
the stale’s total population bore to the nation’s total population, and to con 
duct research in these various fields In addiuon to the aaual educational 
work, an appropriation of $2oopoo a year was made to carry on the work of 
the board. 

Although many provisions of the Smith Hughes Aa v/ere similar to those 
of Its forcrunn'TS, there v ere som«* notable innovations Principal among 
these was the spcaficity of the bill While former enactments had left con 
siderable latitude to the states, this one specifically outlined many details of 
the program Instruction was to be in certain areas, of a vocational charactet* 
to persons over fourteen years of age and m schools or of less than 

college grade. The federal board v as assigned broad powers of mspecooiu 
evaluation, and acceptance or rqccuon of state plans In oth-T areas, the law 
was equally direct and specific. More than any former federal aa aiding 
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Other matters of general policy Acting under the mandate of these constitu 
tions, state legislatures ^gan to pass lengthy and highly technical laws 
governing the rights and responsibilities of smaller administrative units 
When litigation inevitably arose over interpretation of these laws, or when 
individuals or corporations challenged their constitutionality, state courts 
rendered significant decisions which also affected over all policy 
One of the most concrete illustrations of state power m the educational 
realm was the increase in scope and function of state educational adminis- 
tration A study earned out in 18R0,* for example, indicated some chief edu 
caiional officer m every one of the thirty-eight states then in the Union He 
was elected by the people in twentj-onc, appointed by the gosernor in eight, 
elected by the legislature in three, and appointed by a state board of cduca 
lion m SIX In most states his duties by then included official visits and the 
apportionment of school revenues in addition to the collection and diffusion 
of school information In some states he granted teaching licenses, in others 
he prescribed recommended textbooks In still others he took on judicial 
functions such as the interpretation of school legislation and the editing of 
school laws 


One might think that by 1880 such duties were already becoming burden 
some, but they went right on multiplying With the growth of high schools 
m succeeding decades, with the vast expansion of the curriculum to encompass 
new vocational and industrial subjects, with the extension of school functions 
to include many new sselfare services for children, and with the increasing 
tendency toward centralization in school affairs, the duties of the state super 
intendent became ever more important and ever more demanding 
Paralleling the grosvth of the state supcnntcndency was the development 
of the state board of education Both, m effect, embodied the power of the 
state m education Tsventy four states had such boards by the time of the 
1880 survey In about half they were composed chiefly of professional edu 
cators, in the other half, chiefly of state political officers There was con 
sidcrablc variation in their powers, ranging from the appointment of ad 
ministraiivc officers on lower levels, to the making of qualifying examinations, 
to the issuance of state teaching licenses As in the ease of the state super 
intendent, the possers and responsibilities of such boards tended to multiply 
as educational s> stems became more and more complex 
On the local level, county, township, and distria agencies continued to rep- 
resent the people in immediate decisions regarding education At the turn of 
the centurj the district form still prevailed m most states, m many the actual 
number went into the thousands Much was written about the role of the 
local distria m bringing the kHooIs and the people closely into touch with 
one another On the other hand, the gbnng inequalities of the district system 
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It goes Without saying that in light o£ these developments, the city school 
supenntendcncy also grew in stature and complexity The incumbent was 
often responsible for millions of dollars, thousands of students, and hundreds 
of teachers Often, too, he ^\as the center of struggles between organized 
pressure groups for control of the schools Obviously, the position called for 
men of high character, intellect, and training While one has good reason 
to be impressed with the number of such men who did fill the city super 
intendencies during this period, he is often equally appalled with the alarm 
ing number of untrained, and sometimes even corrupt, incompetents 
Partisan versus professional administration Particularly in the cities, but 
certainly at every level and phase of the school administration program, the 
problem of building a professional orientation toward the job and its in 
cumbent was a continuing one In many states, for example, the chief state 
school office was a political plum, to be handed out after elccuon along 
with other lucrative posts This fact, together with short terms of the office 
and generally madcquaic pay scales, tended to keep the best educators from 
considering state posiuons City administrative positions, with higher salaries 
and better working conditions, were far more attractive to the career school 
man On the other hand, the opportunit) really to influence the course of 
public education m a single state and in the nation drew many to the posiuon 
in spite of Its shortcomings Much the same might be said for administrati'O 
positions at the county level Here too, the danger was far too prevalent that 
the post would be either a political reward or a convenient sinecure for re 
tired part) men 

For many the clue to solving this problem was the professionalizing of 
administrative posiuons It was all too obvious that stale and county officers 
would not be able to fulfill their educational responsibilities until ihcir posi 
tions were lifted above the realm of partisan politics, given the prestige and 
power necessary and appropriate, and freed from the baser forms of partisan 
interference Moreover, educational qualifications would have to be introduced 
m order that competency always remain a prime criterion One began to sec 
movement in this direction sporadically in various states in the early twentieth 
century Some states required extensive experience of a candidate Others 
removed the iradiuonal residence requirement in order that the best profeS' 
sional educator might be secured Some states introduced special elections for 
the supcrintcndcncy apart from the ordinary November elections Some 
placed the office in the hands of a state board of education, or of the governor 
or legislature in the hope that they would be less partisan than the electorate. 
While the question was a holly debated one by 1918, it had in many w^)* 
been clarified, and while much remained to be done, a good deal of scnstuvit) 
to Its importance was evident 

Of great interest in this attempt to professionalize school administration 
was the movement to develop saentifie tools for evaluating school prog 
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other matters of general polic) Atting under the mandate of these constitu 
tions, state legislatures began to pass lengthy and highly technical b'vs 
governing the rights and rcs|)onstbilities of smaller administratis c units 
When litigation inevitably arose o\cr interpretation of these laws, or when 
individuals or corporations challenged their constitutionality, state courts 
rendered significant decisions which also affected oscrall policy. 

One of the most concrete illustrations of state power in the educational 
realm was the increase in scope and function of state educational adminis- 
tration A study carried out in 1880/ for example, indicated some chief cdu 
cational officer m c\ery one of the ihirtj-eight states then in the Union He 
was elected by the people in twcnt)*one, appointed by the gosernor in eight, 
elected bj the legislature in three, and appointed by a state board of cduca 
tion in SIX In most states his duties by then included official msus and th' 
apportionment of school revenues m addition to the collection and diffusion 
of school information In some states he granted teaching licenses, in others 
he prescribed recommended textbooks In still others he took on judicial 
functions such as the intcrpreiauon of school legislauon and the editing of 
school laws 


One might think that by 18S0 such duties were already becoming burden 
some, but they went right on multiplying With the growth of high schooU 
in succeeding decades, with the vast expansion of the curriculum to cncompa« 
new vocational and industrial subjects, with the extension of school functions 
to include man) new welfare services for children, and with the increasing 
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It goes Without saying that m light of these developments, the city school 
supcrmtcnclcncy also grew m stature and complexity The incumbent w« 
often responsible for millions of dollars, thousands of students, and hundreds 
of teachers Often, loo, he was the center of struggles between organized 
pressure groups for control of the schools Obviously, the posiuon called for 
men of high character, intellect, and training While one has good reason 
to be impressed with the number of such men who did fill the city super 
intendencies during this period, he is often equally appalled with the alarm 
ing number of untrained, and sometimes even corrupt, incompetents 
Partisan versus professional administration Particularly in the cities, but 
certainly at every level and phase of the school administration program, the 
problem of building a professional orientation toward the job and its in 
cumbent was a continuing one In many states, for example, the chief state 
school office was a political plum, to ^ handed out after election along 
with other lucrative posts This fact, together with short terms of the office 
and generally inadequate pay scales, tended to keep the best educators from 
considering state posiuons City administrative positions, with higher salancs 
and better working conditions, were far more attractive to the career school 
man On the other hand the opportunity really to influence the course of 
public education in a single state and in the nation drew many to the position 
in spue of Its shortcomings Much the same might be said for administrative 
positions at the county level Here too, the danger was far too prevalent that 
the post would be cither a political reward or a convenient sinecure for re 
tired party men 

For many the clue to solving this problem was the professionalizing of 
administrative posiuons It was all loo obvious that state and county officers 
would not b* able to fulfill their educauonal responsibilities until their posi 
tions were lifted above the realm of partisan politics, given the prestige and 
power n^cssary and appropriate, and freed from the baser forms of partisan 
interference Moreover, educational qualifications would have to be introduced 
in order that competency always remain a prime criterion One began to see 
movement m this direction sporadically in various states in the early iwenueth 
century Some states required extensive experience of a candidate Others 
removed the traditional residence requirement in order that the best profes- 
sional educator might be secured Some states introduced special elections for 
the supcrjntcndency apart from the ordinary November elections Some 
placed the office in the hands of a state board of education or of the governor 
or legislature m the hope that they would be less partisan than the electorate 
^Vhllc the question was a hotly ddiaied one by 1918, it had in many wa)* 
been clarified, and while much remained to be done, a good deal of scnsiuvity 
to its importance was evident 

Of great interest in this attempt to professionalize school administration 
was the movement to develop scientific tools for evaluating school prog 
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the traditional formal approach Their very concern with the problem of 
method was itself a good thing for teaching 
Of great interest toward the turn of the century were the educational expen 
ments of numerous innovators In laboratory schools and in individual school 
systems these innovators stimulated a sense of cxpcrimcntahsm in the realm 
of teaching which closely paralleled the practical cxpcrimcntahsm in other 
realms of American life One of the most outstanding of these innovators 
was Francis W Parker Parker had taught and been a school principal even 
before he was twenty, and after service in the Civil War and travel abroad 
(during which he observed at firsthand the outgrowth of Pestalozzi’s, Her 
hart’s and Froebels work), he became superintendent of schools at Quinc), 
Massachusetts, in 1875 Eight years later, he was made principal of the Cook 
County Normal School at Chicago At Qumey Parker introduced many of 
the essentials of Pcstalozzian method Throughout the work of the schools 
funcuonahsm became an important criterion The geography of the local ter 
ram stood more important than that of unknown, faraway lands The solving 
of everyday problems m arithmetic stood more important than abstract 
principles and abstruse rules Language, too, was seen as a tool for communi 
cation rather than as lifeless material for study and analysis Arts and crafts 
were introduced, as well as elementary science Individual children were seen 
as important, the traditional rigidity of the schoolroom gave way before the 
bustle of lively, intent, and occupied youngsters When the usual criticisms 
that children were not learning the three R’s” were leveled, the Massachusetts 
Board of Education was persuaded to visit Quincy’s schools, and their find 
mgs vindicated Parker Quincy’s youngsters actually stood ahead of the 
majority of Massachusetts schoolchildren At the Cook County Normal 
School, Parker for sixteen years continued to develop and teach his method 
^rough his efforts and the philanthropy of Mrs Emmons Blaine, the Francis 
W Parker school was opened m 1901 Under Principal Flora J Cooke, a 
former student of Parker, the school excelled as an experimental center of 
progressne education 

Vc^ similar to the experimentation of Parker was the early school work 
of John Dewey Largely through his efforts, The Laboratory School at the 
Univcmty of Chiago was founded m 1896 to implement his progressive 
ideas Out of this early work came the activity program through which Dewey 
sought to tram youngsters ‘ m cooperative and mutually useful living Self 
expression cooperation, activity, cxpcnmenution, construction, play, and 
contact with nature became the watchwords of the new school In it cduca 
tional principles with far reaching consequences were tested exactly as m 
a p ysiul or chemical laboratory, and findings were diffused in writings and 
through observation by teacher trainees 
Other significant developments came in the field of testing The expen 
ments o Joseph Meyer Rice, editor of the Forum showed as early as 1B97 
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Currtculum and Method in the Secondary School 
The cjtpansion of secondary education The American secondary school 
between 1865 and 1918 became increasingly responsible for two distinct groups 
of students — those who were preparing for college and those for whom high 
school was to be an educational terminus Yet as one views secondary cur 
ncula during these years, the dominance of the college preparatory program 
IS clear While cWical business and even industrial subjects assumed an ever 
more important place in the curriculum, on the whole it remained heavily 
weighted in favor of linguistic, verbal and book-centered education By 
1918 the problem of reorganizing curricula to suit the overwhelming propor 
lion of terminal students still loomed as a primary one for secondary cduca 
tors 

Extensive evidence of the expansion of high school programs may be 
gleaned from John Elbert Stout's excellent study The Development of High 
School Ctimetila in the "North Central States from i860 to 79/S* Whil'* 
the study deals only with one region of the country, it seems possible on the 
basis of other more limited investigations to generalize on a number of 
Stout’s conclusions For example, it is clear that mathematics, English, 
foreign languages, some science, and even less of the social sciences com 
prised most secondary curricula during the 1860 s Of the more pracucal sub- 
jects from academy da)s, only bookkeeping seems to have held an important 
place Forty years later, the situation had changed appreciably In the study 
of English, grammar, composition, rhetoric, and literature appeared most 
often, v/hile language and word analysts — important in i860 — had declined 
signiBcantly by 1900 Of ih* mathematical studies, algebra, arithmetic, and 
geom'*try v/crc by far the most frequ-nt, while of the sciences, it was physi 
f>logy» physical geography, chemistry, physics, botany, astronomy, and natural 
pbi!osophy-a course now closely resembling physics History and government 
v/erc the social sciences most frequently offered, Latin and German were 
dominant among the languages Mental and moral philosophy— traditionally 
strong in college cumcula-v/crc prominent in 1P60, but they had prac 
tically vanished by J900 Except for bookkeeping commercial subjects were 
not significantly present until the turn of the century 

It was during th^ first tv/o decades of the twentieth century — particularly 
after igic^hat many btc ninctccnth-ccntury tendeners apparently ripened 
By 1918 the broad outlines of the secondary curriculum had expanded to m 
elude mathemaMcs, English, science, social studies, foreign languages phys- 
ical education, commercial subjeas, and the fine and praaical arts The latter 
areas cnjojcd a rapid increase betv cen 1900 and 1918, with subjects like type 
writing stenography, bookkceping,commcrcial bw, domestic science, indus- 
trial aru, and manual training fairly common by 1918 

•(Ctxajo Ucirert yUCha^n 1921) 
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science field, one notes the early beginnings of civics and problems courses m 
response to demands for “citizenship training” However, chronological treat 
ments stressing political and military events remained m vogue, to the cxclu 
Sion of social, economic, and cultural materials Questions in textbooks and 
on examinations tended overwhelmingly to support this emphasis Although 
the continuing development of nationalism encouraged the further growth of 
American history, concern with ancient and European history persisted While 
subjects such as geography and government expanded slowly in scope and 
content, they continued to occupy secondary status 
The move toward practicality had its greatest effect, perhaps, m the evolu 
tion of the vocational subjects themselves While manual training, industrial 
arts, and commercial education had early attempted to inculcate a kind of 
generalized training and competence, they now leaned toward specific prep- 
aration for positions in business and industry Similarly, courses in domestic 
science developed more and more into opportunities for girls to build the 
actual skills necessary for family care and home management 
Rural and urban high schools One of the most interesting conclusions of 
Stout’s intensive study was that little outward difference appeared between 
urban and rural high school programs Throughout the period under con 
sideration, he noted that “neither the size of a school nor its location seems to 
have much influence except that schools m the larger centers of population 
offer a wider range of subjects” Commercial and industrial education, for 
example, was by no means confined to business and industrial localities 
Agriculture was taught in urban as well as rural communiucs 


One might well ponder the reasons for this phenomenon Of course, one 
factor which Stout did not consider was the quaht, of teaching, he took only 
the course listings from catalogs and bulletins There seems litdc doubt that 
urban communities sscrc often able to afford better teachers and better facil 
itics because of their greater uxablc wealth On the other hand, although 
there ssas much talk m educational circles about “relating the high school to 
life," there was actually little of such relation In a sense, people ' knesv” svhat 
a secondary education was, and they all too often • knesv” it apart from the 
specific needs of their students and their communities If, for example, con 
temporary educational thinking held the more practical subjects to be of 
great val^then they svere mcluded where a comraumt) sought to be pro- 
gress, se The idea that some of these newer practical subjects might not be 
of partienlat benefit m a given community rarely dawned on innovators 
In view of this, one is not surprised to find secondary schools much ahke 
wherner thq appeared As jet, they catered to a small percentage of the 
popnlatton and they were much m Ac hands of die mtell«nals, ^e educa 
tors, and the upper class« That their msttuction, m spite of major changes 
oward practicality, should remain apart from the everyday life of the com 
munity was not at all difficult to understand 
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highly beneficial to high schools and collets alike, to say nothing of the ad 
vantages accruing to students The attempt to formalize the lines of such co- 
operation and establish them on some sort of permanent basis led to the found 
jng of several major standardizing associations at the end of the nineteenth 
century In 1885, growing out of a senes of conferences on college entrance 
requirements, the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was formed for the advancement of the case of libera! education by 
the promotion of interests common to colleges and preparatory schools” 
Seven years later, a similar organization — ^the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland — was founded to 
serve that region Regional associations of colleges and secondary schools m 
the north central and southern states were also established before 1900, 
and the piaure was completed with the establishment of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools in 1918 
Another institution of permanent value was the College Entrance Examin 
ation Board founded at the turn of the century through the efforts of Presi 
dents Nicholas Murray Butler and Charles W Eliot Although established 
iniually under the auspices of the Middle States Association, it soon became 
an independent organization and extended its scope well beyond the national 
limns of the United States The efforts of the board undoubtedly enhanced 
the general movement to establish standard criteria for college entrance 
The V ork of the Committee of Ten has been discussed in Chapter ii; its 
importance in developing norms for the secondary curriculum was tremen 
dous The committee’s work was carried forward in 1895 with the appoint 
ment of a Committee on College Entrance Requirements (also of the Na 
iional Educational Association) ‘to study the question of college entrance 
requirements, for the purpose of harmonizing the relations between the 
secondary schools and the colleges” The fourteen resolutions which this 
latter committee reported m 1899 were widely accepted, and they served as 
a foundation for subsequ-nt work by the Carnegie Foundauon for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching in evaluating college standards and requirements for 
admission 


Mohods m Kcondaiy schooU. While one can report numerous experiments 
with teaching method in the elementary schools during this period, a com 
parable picture for secondary education cannot be drawn It is true that 
labotatory mahods in the sciences and praaical am were pushed with great 
\igor, especially after jgm In the natural sciences the chemistry and phisics 
laboratory in svh|ch students actually performed guided experiments gamed 
a more established pkee ra the curriculum In mamial training and industrial 
am courses practical instruction in shop worl stood as a regular part of the 
curriculum Well^uipped rooms in which youngsters actually learned bv 
performing specific mshs were built in many of the nesver Ms Girls m 
stenography and typing classes aaually tool, shorthand and typed on ma 
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place in the socnl sciences Tlie chiirj of history which had been scarce during 
the 1870’s were common by 1900 and Mrtually universal by 1920 Political 
science and economics were rapidly gaining footholds by 1900, and sociology 
was strongly bidding for entrance Psychology, traditionally one phase of the 
study of philosophy, was profiting from the pioneering experiments of 
Wundt and his students, and it too was making a powerful demand for in 
dependent recognition Tlie functional uses of English and the modern for 
cign languages were also increasingly urg«l as these subjects too were more 
frequently acknowledged Finally, physical education, building on roots go- 
ing all the way hack to the manual labor schools of the 1830 s, was also mak 
ing ns claim for time in the college program 
The obvious outcome of this movement was the tremendous multiplica 
tion of course offerings in individual institutions This is well illustrat^ by 
any simple tallying of such courses in representative liberal arts colleges be 
tween 1900 and 1920 Even a cursory glance reveals a trebling or even a 
quadrupling of courses in many such schools 
Tlie kinds of courses involved in this great expansion also give evidence of 
two other significant changes First, it seems clear that the traditional disci 
plinary notion began to give way to the conception that it is important to 
know the actual content of the materials studied Tlie importance of physics, 
for instance, lay not in its ability generally to strengthen this or that faculty 
of the mind but rather to impart useful knowledge of physics More and 
more, studies were required to justify their retention on the basis of direct 
rather than generalized value Second, it seems obvious that the traditional 
rclipous orientation of the college curriculum continued to yield to a growing 
secularism The aim of the new curriculum was to prepare mature, responsible 
citizens and individuals rather than to nurture Christian loyalties This is not 
to imply that the college was no longer concerned with character Rather, it 
indicated a growing awareness that character development was bound up with 
an individual s ability to build his own livelihood, to enrich his own personal 
ity, and to contribute to his own community To enhance an individuals 
ability to do these things was to nurture character 

growth of tho cicruve system. Another obv.ous corollary of this pro- 
liferatton of courses lay m the fact that no student could hope adequately to 
master all areas of knowledge Moreover, in the complex society of industrial 
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braced (i) history of education, psychology, principles of education, general 
methods of instruction, school organization, and the laws of Massachusetts, 
(2) methods of teaching English, mathematics, science, vocal music, physical 
culture, and manual training, and (3) observation in the model school and 
in other public schools The Bridgewater school had in addition a four )car 
course direacd primarily toward high school teachers and potential prin 
cipals The additional subject matter was academic material of a more tradi- 
tional variety Normal schools in other states, while they tended to be similar 
to those of Massachusetts, evidenced considerable diversity Most of them 
accepted entering students with two years of high school, and the courses 
themselves varied from one to three years as a rule, thereby providing a total 
of four years bejond elementar} school for many teacher trainees 
Most of the graduates of these normal schools went into elementary school 
work One might look with pride at the 167 public normal schools reported in 
189S and predict a great lessening of the critical supply problem Such was by 
no means the case Massachusetts, for example, with the third largest number 
of public normal schools at the turn of the century, reported during the school 
)ear 1897-189? that only 38 5 percent of the teachers in its public schools had 
received normal school instruction and that only 33 5 percent had graduated 
from a normal school course In most places in the United States the figure 
was infinitely smaller The remaining group may have included some with 
college training or other kinds of academic preparation It seems safe to as- 
sume that the overwhelming majority were appointed to teaching with little 
regard for their academic or professional training 

The evolution of the teachers college. The growth of norma! schools by no 
means ceased m 1900 If anything, it continued rapidly Yet in view of later 
dwclopmcnts, it is of interest to turn attention to one particular phase in 
the growth of the normal school— the beginnings of ns development into the 
tochers college A number of faaors were involved m the beginnings of 
this movement The increasing ‘respectability’* of education growing out 
ot Its entrance into university programs was undoubtedly one Another lay 
in the rapid increase in high school graduates after 1890 Still another came 
as an increasing number of persons gave attention 10 the qualtty as well as the 
quantity of school faclmcs During the early establishment of universal cdu 
«tion communities pressed for teachers were prone to assume the attitude 
that any teacher was better than none at all In the early staffing of schools it 
TT' teacher of any 1 md in order simply to 

nioMng This began to change as school systems became more 
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arts colleges also took on the work o£ teacher training, and by the turn of the 
century, over one fourth of them were ofFenng regular courses m education 
Needless to say, the founding of these chairs was profoundly itnponani m 
raising the stature of education as a subject for serious academic consideration 
The mo\ement was not, however, without its opponents Professors of cdu 
cation were often looked down upon by their coMcagues in the older disci 
plines As IS understandable, the feeling was strong that pedagogy was tradi 
tionally a secondary school subject and had no place in higher educauon 
Others cnticizcd the nes/ stud) for its lack of a well-defined body of content 
In spite of this resistance, the benefits were apparent, and many who had 
formerl) refused to deem teacher training a serious problem were now far 
more inclined to view it with concern 

Other agencies of teacher education. While normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and university deparimmts of education increasingly took over the educa 
non of teachers, one should not ignore numerous other agencies of consider 
able import. The teachers institute, for example, continued to grow after the 
CimI War much along the original Massachusetts pattern In many states it 
remained the prime, if not the only, means of educating rural teachers An 
other educational arrangement which grew in prominence was the university 
summer session Its great advantage was the contaCT it offered with the facul 
ties and facilmes of major colleges and univcrsmes Nevertheless, it drew much 
cnticism on the grounds that teachers needed their vacations for social and 
intellectual recreation A third development was the university extension 
Once again, us advantages centered brgely in coniaa with regular faculty 
members of higher msiiiuuons On the other hand, critics maintained that 
standards were low in these classes, that library facilities were necessarily 
inad-quatc, and the instruction often bad liitle direct application to teaching 
Educauon as a subject of study. One significant change which has been 
alluded to above v as the growth of a serious academic discipline called cdu 
cation As one might anticipate, the first developments m this field came m 
the areas most closcl) related to tradiuonal subjects Thus, for example, study 
of the philosophy of education or the history of educauon was considered 
“respectable*’ by scholars earlier than th^ study of methods or materials of 
teaching These vears witnessed genuinely pioneering vvorl in the history 
and philosophy of education William Payne. B A Hinsdale. Paul Monroe, 
ElUsot^P Cubberlcy, Henry Suxzallo, and Hmcr Ellsuonh Brown accom 
phsh-d a great deal of th-ir study and writing before 1918, v hilc John Dewey, 
Wilham C Bagh, Nicholas Murray Butler, and Will, am H Kilpatrich 
were during the same period laying the foundations of a new philosophy of 
^ucauon As psvthology its^U broVc away from philosophy and was csiab- 
ish-d as an academic disciplm-, so did educational psychoIoCT under th- 
leadership of E. U Thomd.l c. James McKeen Cattdl. and others begin to 
ach -VC s.a*i.re in ih- university With the b-gmnmg of graduate studv of 
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of cducauon, principles of teaching, educational psycho’ogy, school law, 
theor> and practice of teaching etc. Here, too, the pattern had definitely been 
set, and succeeding decades saw pnmanly jts funher elaboration 
Teacher salaries. It v ill be remerabered that an important area of conten 
tion for those interested in raising the status of the profession was the salary 
question It \%as urged on man) sides that the profession would nc\cr attract 
the personnel needed to accomplish its momentous tasks unless adequate 
compensauon could be provided Studies reveal that although some progress 
was made betv cen the )ears and 1920, much remained to be desired 
W Randolph Bur^ss’ investigation of «chool costs provides excellent data 
on the question In spue of fluauations over short periods of time, his figures 
show a rather general increase in the aaual wages of teachers between 18% 
and 1918 The) also reveal that women’s salaries tended to increase mo'c rap- 
idly than men’s, thereby lessening somewhat the traditional distance bnween 
male and female salanes As might be expeaed, tradiuonal differences bc- 
tw «n ur’oan and rural salaries persisted 

Table 5— Average Weekly Salaries of Teachers, 1865-1918 ** 
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It IS also in'crcsting to no'c that these actual increases m compensation w ere 
by and large real increases A comparison of teachers* v/ages with the cost 
of living reveals that while the latter figure increased less than 30 percent be 
tween 1865 and 1915, salaries increased two- and ihrecfo’d After 1915, how 
ever, with the sharp inflation set off by the war, the situation reversed, with 
costs rising far more rapidly than sabnes 
Companson of trends in teachers’ sabnes with trends m the wages of b 
borers and amsans u also of interest. Burgess found that although the former 
had tended to increase more rapidly betv cen 1865 and 1915 than the bticr, 
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In the face of considerable opposition, there svas a slow and steady develop 
ment of state tenure legislation before 1918 Seven states and the District of 
Columbia had acted by that time The most distinguishing feature of the 
legislation seems to have been its loose organization and wording Generali) t 
It provided for tenure for teachers as long as good service and behavior were 
offered As a rule however, inadequate service and behavior were so loosely 
defined that considerable independence still remained with local authorities 
Once again, the legislation was extremely important for the fact that it intro 
duced the concept of tenure into teacher affairs, thereby providing a founda 
tion on which to build in later years 

Professional Organization 

Many of the early school reformers had pointed time and again to the need 
for strong professional organizations of teachers to secure professional ends 
The period between 18^ and 1918 is marked by a steady growth of teacher 
organizations of various kinds, yet one is impressed by the fact that as of 
1918, teachers still had no one powerful professional organization which 
could speak out on matters of importance 
The National Teachers Associauon which had b*en founded in 1857 be 
came the National Educational Association in 1870, and sixteen years later* 
It was incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia In 1906 the 
organization b-came the National Education Association of the United Slates 
by special act of Congress In terms of the organization’s influence and scope 
during the present period, it is easy to overestimate its effect during the last 
decades of the nmeteceruh century Its membership between 1870 and 1900 
varied considerably— never reaching 15000 and falling as low as 625 m 1885 
For much of this period the organization was in financial difficulty or debt, 
and at least once during the 1880$, it was necessary to induce a patron to 
make up certain deficits 

Given these facts, however, it also becomes easy to underestimate the effect 
of the group In spite of changing membership, one notes that some of the 
most influential men in American education used the organization as a sound 
ing board for new ideas between 1870 and 1900 Such distinguished names as 
Francis W Parker, William T Harris, E. E. Brown' Henry Barnard, Susan 
Blow, Charles DeGarmo, Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles W Ehot, William 
Ramey Harper, Charles McMurry and Frank McMurry — college presidents, 
school superintendents, professors of education, and classroom teachers — all 
played an acuve role in the conventions and affairs of the association The 
proceedings of the NEA during the years m question furnish a superb entree 
into the latest thought and the most significant educational controversies of 
the period In other words, even though the organization had comparatively 
little effect, perhaps, on legislatures or boards of education, it was highly m 
stmmcntal in aiding the development of a self-conscious profession with a 
philosophy and a program of its own 
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century, now mushroomed into power under the stimulus of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act Under the Roosevelt administrations the whole political 
face of America was reshaped as the government moved slowly toward a svel 
fare conception of the slate The range of local state, and federal services 
increased sharply, and whereas m 1930 |ust over $10 billion were spent on all 
kinds of government services this figure had risen to $23 billion by 1941 A 
people who had traditionally argued that any government which governed 
least governed best now turned to their government for aid and succor m 
times of economic distress 

Changes on the world scene were no less disturbing Powerful totalitarian 
nations began to recast the political structure of Europe, bringing to the fore 
the antidemocratic philosophies of fascism and communism As much as 
Americans attempted to avoid the clash of these giants, they were inextricably 
involved in the struggle. World War II, fought at an alarming cost of lives 
and materials, altered the complete power structure of the Western world and 
left two great nations the Soviet Union and the United Slates Much against 
their will, the American people were thrust into an uneasy scat— that of lead 
mg half the s^orld Equally disturbing to them was the tremendous appeal 
of communism all over the world Traditionally, the underprivileged and dc 
pressed peoples of the earth had looked to America for leadership and hasen 
Now Americans all too often were cast as ‘ impcriahsis,’ ' exploiters or 
reactionaries" Much of this undoubtedly was the result of skillful Com 
munisi propaganda Much of it also stemmed from ultra nationalist move 
ments in the underdeveloped areas of the world Some of it, to be sure, re 
suited from the acts and attuudes of America herself 
This uneasy role of world leadership, coupled with the critiques of Amcf 
lean democracy inherent in communism and fascism, led many Americans to 
take stock of their own situation Increasingly, they came to realize that there 
was much to be done In the area of race relations the role of the Negro 
citizen was scrutinized with an eye to correcting time honored prejudices 
and inequalities Nationality and religious groups which had tradiuonally 
been discTiminated against in social and economic life moved more and more 
toward equality In relations between the sexes one also noted a considerable 
drive toward equality In the realm of social class, too, Americans gradually 
became aware of the gulf between idea and reality m the meaning of their 
democracy 

Thus, the middle of the twentieth century saw America facing the greatest 
challenges of her history As Franklin D Roosevelt had so lucidly expressed 
it, this gencrauon had a rendezvous with destiny The problem was dear— 
whether democratic civilization as the West had known it could preserve its 
traditional freedoms and moral commitments while adjusting to the new dc 
mands of industrial life Cast in the system of tlie great historian, Arnold 
Toynb-c, the quesuon was one of whether or not Western civihzation-with 
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percent efficient on the basis of actual achievement In 193^, under the auspices 
of the Brookings Institution, another study revealed as its most conservative 
estimate that America’s economy was 19 percent inefficient That same year, 
the Columbia University Commission on Economic Reconstruction predicted 
that a 70 to 80 percent increase was possible Certainly, these findings were 
borne out by America’s war production experience 

Contradictions in the American Economy 

Against this picture of America’s growing economic might appeared certain 
great contradictions between the promises of individual enterprise capitalism 
and the actual conditions of economic life Perhaps the most striking dis 
crcpancies concerned the production of goods and the distribution of income 
Capitalism had promised to secure greater production than any other eco- 
nomic system in the world Yet, the great depression of 1929 and the 1930’s 
clearly revealed a situation of want among plenty The studies of economic 
waste and inefficiency told only part of the story A far greater contradiction 
lay m the losses of the depression years when vast areas of the American 
economy lay idle In the depression year of 1932 production had fallen to 
between 50 and 60 percent of capacity An economy which ten years later 
proved that it could produce enough goods to give Americans the highest 
standard of living ever enjoyed and still feed millions of men and machines 
in all parts of the world, allowed ii million persons to remain unemployed and 
countless families to live in abject poverty 
Aauall), the distribution of income during the depression was ample 
testimony to certain inadequacies in the distribution system of laissez fairc 
capitalism The reports of the National Resources Committee for the year 
1935-1936, for example, revealed that 27 percent of American families had 
received less than S750 per year, 42 percent, less than $1,000 a year, 64 percent 
less than $1,500 a year, 83 percent less than $2,000 a year, and 91 percent less 
than $3,000 per year In startling conuast was the concentration of income 
in the higher brackets Three percent of the families at the top of the scale 
received an aggregate income of about 21 percent of the total income of the 
nation-roughly as much as the West 50 percent of the population received 
One percent at the top received almost as much as 40 percent at the bottom 
In tmth, there was svidespread poverty m the midst of potential plenty One 
might well have had rmson to fear that the great differences of wealth and 
sution which Ac early labor leaders had seen implicit in early American in 
dustrialism had really come to pass 

More recent studi« indicate that these years were probably the peak of 
such concentration Certainly, there « considerable evidence that income 
taxM, inheritance uses, and corporation taxes, as well as the general prosperity 
of the star years have tended to level the scale off somesvLt On the other 
hand, the very fact that income and production jumped so tremendously 
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economic scale All these doubts and questions led to increasing support for 
social legislation by the government and culminated in the New Deal In 
crcasingly, the pattern of the mixed economy— one partially undertaken by 
government and partially by private industry— took form Gigantic corpora 
tions such as the TVA (Tennessee Valley Authority) carried on vast enter 
prises under the control of the government Public and private power com 
panics worked along with the TVA, as did innumerable individual en 
trepreneurs Each had a place and an optimum role in the newly emerging 
pattern The industrial and technological trends that had begun in the nine 
teenth century had now progressed so far that technical efficiency could 
produce a higher standard of living for all The rub, however, was to keep 
the economic system functioning smoothly The whole problem was ag 
gravated and intensified by the vast increases in technical knowledge and ef 
ficicncy achieved during the war years The harnessing of atomic energy, 
the automatic factory, the growing use of the electronic machine— all increased 
more than ever before the promise of American life The solution of adequate 
harnessing became the principal political and economic problem for American 
democracy to solve in the postwar era 

The Mushrooming of the Labor Movement 
One of the most significant developments of the period between 1918 and 
1950 was the growth of organized labor As economic power became more 
and more concentrated in the hands of the industrial owning group, the 
unpropertied worker increasing!) saw his only recourse in solidarity and 
organization The movement obviously appeared as a threat to the power 
of the owning group, and in many areas it was fought with all the force that 
the industrialists and managers could muster Yet, by the time the 1930’s had 
passed labor unions had secured for themselves an accepted place in American 
social and economic life 

With the prosperity created by World War I, Aroerican unions had pros- 
pered In order to avoid the disrupting influence of strikes and labor shortages, 
both government and private industry had allowed union leaders a com 
parativcly free hand in organizing formerly unorganized groups of workers 
As a result, many unshdied or semisUled workers in fields where unionism 
had not formerly made headway-for example, the textile, packing, or cloth 
mg mdustnes-ssete organized, and by ipzo total union membership was 
just under 5 inil ion The return of peacetime conditions, however, marked 
ihe real test of this extension of unionism, and by and large, the movement 
lost ground With the prospenty and pressures of the war years a thing of 
the past many industries sought a return to prewar conditions such as the 
open shop, the corupany union, and lower wages In spue of a few strong 
moves by unions, the labor movement declined in power, and by mat it era 
braced only 3700/100 American workers !„ the face of growing prV"')' 
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industry wide lines rather than along craft lines) broke away from the 
A J of L contending that the parent organization had been dominated by 
enft unions When the A F of L tried to counter the move by organizing 
new unions to compete with those which had scccedcd, the schism widened, 
and late in 1938 the CIO adopted a permanent organization and became 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations Although both factions seem to 
have continually claimed membership far m excess of the actual facts, both 
experienced growth during the ensuing years of an expanding war economy; 
and the year 1950 saw a total number of about 15 million organized workers 
of which 8 million belonged to unions affiliated with the A F of L and 
somewhere between 5 and 6 million belonged to unions affiliated with the 
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Republican "Normalcy 

The three administrations which followed Wilson’s after World War I rep 
resent in many ways the temper of America during the 1920’s While it is 
not possible to find any one consistent position running through the Harding 
Loohdge Hoover era, certainly the groups m power hewed fairly closely to the 
dictum of a weak, nonmterfering central government Harding characterized 
his administration as a return to normalcy, and normalcy, of course, meant a 
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of inflation and speculation all combined to destroy even these flimsy founda 
tions, and m October 1929 came the collapse in the American market which 
ushered in the great depression 

The effects of the crash were immediate and far reaching Savings were 
wiped out, banks closed or failed, farms formerly mortgaged passed into 
the hands of banks and insurance companies Evictions and breadlines were 
all that awaited many middle and working class people Any measures that 
the Hoover administration did take were largely temporary and geared to 
tide both business and labor over unul the health of the economy could be 
restored Labor leaders were urged to check strikes, businessmen were urged 
to maintain production and employment, consumers were urged to maintain 
purchasing levels When these measure failed miserably, the Hoover adminis 
tration took legislative steps to stimulate business An attempt to stabilize 
farm prices through the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 failed, and the 
Federal Farm Board was unable to raise prices or reduce production In 193^ 
Congress established the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend money 
to banks, business, and other financial institutions in an effort to avoid gro\v 
mg collapse, and in that same year federal reserve policies were liberalized to 
allow loans to banks and prevent failure Other measures authorizing the use 
of federal funds to alleviate financial difficulty proved hopelessly inadequate, 
and the Hoover administration increasingly lost the confidence of the public 
By 1932 the national income was halved, ii million were unemployed, over 
6000 banks had failed, and values in all parts of the economy had tumbled 
Even in the face of this economic disaster, the Hoover government steadfastly 
refused to take radical governmental action It was this impasse which led 
to the overwhelming victory of the Roosevelt administration during the elec 
tions of 1932 


The New Deal 

The Democratic Party was swept into power m 1932 with a popular majority 
of 7 million and with 472 out of 531 votes in the electoral college Rarely did a 
political party have such a clear mandate from the people and such great 
power to accomplish change For over twelve years Franklin D Roosevelt 
remained in office, smashing dl iraditions against a third term and achieving 
the unparalleled distinction of being elected for a fourth term Taking office 
in the dark days of 1933, he set out to restore confidence, relieve suffering, 
prime the pump of business, alleviate agricultural distress, and introduce social 
reform on a broad front His boldness was expressed m one of his great state 
ments m the American people ‘ The only thing we have to fear is fear itself " 
Man) New Dul reforms had precedents and roots deeply imbedded in Arnett 
can culture They were taken so vigorously, however, that many believed 
the country was undergoing a political revolution Actually, the political m 
stitutions of the count!) were being reshaped and reconstructed m directions 
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The attack on unemployment took the form not only of pump priming by 
loans to business but also of direct aid to less privileged Americans The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration helped states to finance their ever mount- 
ing relief rolls, the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration secured the dual advantages of needed relief and effective con 
scrvation of natural resources The Civilian Works Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Works Progress Administration provided 
millions of )obs for the unemployed in building, in art, and m public im 
provement The Tennessee Valley Authority carried on a revolutionary trans- 
formation of a region taken as a whole and provided a chance to experiment 
with regional planning on a broad scale The Soil Conservation Service, the 
Rural Elcarification Administration, the Resettlement Administration, and 
the National Housing Authority also dealt on a broad scale with persistent 
problems of economic and social life Direct aid to the unfortunate as well as 
the principle of a minimum security level were involved in the Social Security 
Act, which provided a wide range of benefits for the unemployed, the dc 
pendent, the handicapped, and the aged In addition, there was the highly 
positive policy toward labor discussed earlier in this section 


The changes which four successive Roosevelt administrations brought to 
American life were vast and numerous Spiritually, the firm and spirited at 
tack on the problems of 1933 bred in Americans a confidence and assurance 
which had been significantly lost between 1929 and 1933 Institutionally, this 
spirit was undergirded by equally far reaching achievements Obviously, a 
primary consideration in the establishment of the many agencies mentioned 
above (and the hundreds of others unmemioncd) was the strengthening and 
expansion of government authority beyond any other time in American 
history American government began to match the ‘ bigness’ of American 
industry and economic life-much as ,t had begun to do m the latter decades 
ot the nmciecnth century It was apparent that m a great variety of vital 
scrviccs-labor. agriculture, health, banl mg. education, and the arts-the gov 
ernment had stepj^d m wiih the hope of furnishing a broad minimum that 
private activity had been unable to furnish Increasingly, the concept was that 
the government would initiate where private industry failed to do so, would 
co^ist vvhcrc pnvatc industry was not doing a completely effective job, 
and would coordinate m area, where planning and design were necessary m 
Ihc public interest Gradually, but more and more evidently, the government 
acted as a friend to a formerly hwtilc American people The powers of the 
««mive were strengthened to ihe point where many cried ‘ dictatorship.** 

used m the public .merest Perhaps the full hope of the plan was expressed 
bv Rnosotlt himself when h- said niie only sure bulwark of continuing 
m,atv IS a go ernment strong enough to project the micrests of the people 
and a pc^^le strong enough and well enough informed to mainim 
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dozens of other areas were forthcoming m an effort to meet America’s inter 
national obligations 

With the victory of President Dwight D Eiscnhoucr and a Republican 
controlled Congress in the national election of 1952, it was clear that a 
fundamental review of New Deal and Fair Deal reforms m American life 
was indicated Yet, it was equally clear from Eisenhower’s campaign that 
many of the great innovations of these programs had become accepted clc 
ments in Republican as well as Democratic thinking It remained for the 
future to determine how far and how rapidly extensions would be made, and 
in what places retrenchments would be sought 

INTERNATIONALISM AND THE CHALLENGE OF TOTALITARIAN 
GOVERNMENTS 

Isolation and the Failure of Wilson’s Peace Program 
During the closing years of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
twentieth America had reluctantly assumed an expanding role in world af 
fairs The attempt to remain neutral in World War I had been unsuccessful, 
and during the last months of that conflict the United States had committed 
vast forces of men with comparable sums of money and equipment For 
many the traditional policy of isolation was untenable The forces of industrial 
ism were increasingly shrinking the world, and America was too big and too 
powerful not to play a part m its affairs President Wilson undoubted!) 
realized this when he proposed his Fourteen Points to Congress early m 
1918 Not only did he suggest international action to reduce armaments, re 
move trade barriers, and adjust colonial problems, but be also proposed tbe 
formation of a League of Nations which would afford “mutual guarantees 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
alike The United States was to have a central role in the League as conceived 
by Wilson 

The story of the heated struggle over Wilson's proposals and the tragic 
failure of the United Slates to assume these crucial world responsibilities is 
a familiar pan of American history Powerful opposition to the League 
developed m the Senate from a group of isolationists led by Senators Henry 
(^bol Didp and William Borah It was attacked as an arrangement whereby 
the Unitrf States would become inextricably involved in the conflicts and 
wars of Europe Wilson dramatically took his case to the people in a tour 
across the nation and in doing so ruined his already failing health The Treaty 
of Wrsailles vvas finally defeated ,n the Senate on March igao, and during 
the Harding Administration the United States concluded separate peace trea 
tics with Germany and Austria 

This rqection of the League of Nations set the stage for and colored 
Americas participation in world affairs for the next two decades Although 
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be fulfilled There would be economic security and plenty for all There would 
be an end to warfare— formerly a tool of capitalists for guaranteeing a market 
And there would be an end to race exploitation, for all men would be brothers 
Needless to say, these promises captured the fancy of disillusioned Europeans 
as well as exploited colonial and colored peoples throughout the world The 
Marxian conception of their inevitabilit) — often referred to as the communist 
apocalypse— only added to their enchantment 
What did Bolshevism draw from the Russian tradition^ Even the briefest 
glance at Russian history will reveal that the autocratic techniques of the 
movement were clearly drawn from ninetcenth<entury Russian revolution 
ary thought The Communist Party, as organized in the Soviet Union, prob- 
ably most closely resembled a military organization There was the Politburo 
of fourteen, the central committee of seventy two, and then the actual party 
membership of several million Actually, all decisions were made by the high 
command, and these decisions were passed down to the rank and file through 
a hierarchical organization Close examination reveals a remarkable similarity 
to the political preachings of Paul Pcstcl, the foremost revolutionary m Russia 
of the early nineteenth century The concept of autocracy was certainl) at the 
heart of Russian politics under the czars, as were the alternate swings between 
cosmopolitanism and provincialism Clcarl), one fails to understand the 
Bolshevik movement if one ignores its major roots m the Russian tradition 


The Challenge of Fasasm 

Communism as a movement had a rational philosophy with roots going all 
the way back to the ancient Greek period The term fascism, however, did 
not even appear in the diaionary before World War I As such, fascism has 
no great historical body of literature, or theory, or doctrine It emerged largely 
as a reaction to communism, but inasmuch as both embody totalitarian con 
ccpiions of the state, they have a number of important resemblances The 
most important similarity, perhaps, lies in the faa that both negate the fore 
most commitments of Western democracy Rather than pUcing communism 
at the extreme left, fascism at the extreme right, and democrat m the mid 
die of a pohucal continuum, it seems far more useful to regard democracy 
as a radical form of government with the despotism of both communism and 
tascism at the other end of the poliucal scale 
antral tha ^t.tcal rheor, of fasetsm arc the prtncplcs of rcg.mcntat.on 
and Icadcrshtp Tltc nlttmalc rcal.ty and good ts dte rnt.c, and it ts the 
icadet s Msk to regtment socety and lead ,, for ,hc good of Ac state. The 

knefit o the tnd.vtdua^n rurned about by the fasets^ and tn tts place ts 
mserted dte oppost.e ^e relauons bemeen sutte and ctt.zens are 
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Under the leadership of Benito Mussolini and his Fascist Party, and ostensibl) 
to save the nation from communism, the Fascist movement first helped to 
create internal disorders, and then came to power on a platform of restoring 
political, economic, and social stability Once again, the keynote of the move 
mem was regimentation and leadership Mussolini abrogated the old con 
stitution, instituted complete centralization in the government, and organized 
the economic life of society to a vast corporate body In place of the former 
free trade unions, there were Fascist trade unions, and likewise with other 
organizations The suspension of civil liberties was quickly effected, and a 
military sort of discipline soon gripped Italy Increased efficiency was secured, 
to be sure (it was often noted that Mussolini made the trains run on time), 
but at a terrible price in human suffering 
The third of the great modern diaatorships in the West came to power 
under Hitler and the National Socialist Party in Germany Appealing to the 
German sense of shame at the defeat of 1918 and the Treaty of Versailles 
and capitalizing on the economic, social and political unrest of the depression, 
the Nazi movement was actually voted into power Making tragically effective 
use of the Jews as scapegoats for Germany’s troubles, Hitler, too, quickly 
consolidated power Within six months after his appointment as chancellor 
m January 1933, he and his confreres were absolute rulers of Germany More 
over, all of the techniques and pnnciples of dictatorship were earned to their 
ultimate form in what had been one of the most creative and freest democ 
racies in Western Europe 

World War 11 


International affairs deteriorated rapidly during the 1930’s In 1931 the Japa 
nac occupied Manchuria in China, and created a puppet state of Manchukuo 
Although tht of Nattonj sent an invest, gat, „g comm.ssion and sought 

to negoltatc the difficulty, Japan re|ecled .u proposals and tts authority When 
Italy invaded Ethiopia in 1935, the League applied economic sanctions, but 
the half hearted cooperation of the member nations coupled with Italy’s restg 
nation from the League in .937 made the move of httle avail When Civil 
War broke om m Spam, there was active aid to the forces of fascist minded 
General Franco, but no aid from the democracies to the Loyalist Republican 
forccs-a situation which quickly led Communist Russia ,0 extend aid and 
thus prqndice the Loyahst cause Once again, the League was virtually 
powerless to hah this prelim.nary to a more dreadful conilTct 
During the first years of the .gjo’s the Um.ed States vigorously attempted 
to preserve neutrality, an almost impossible decision to tmplement Very s«n, 

Smr',efm'lT'"®,,"r “I”'- the United 

h^oTv m ^d m trouble, the totalitarian nations svere 

happy to aid aggressions which served their purpo-es Graduallv, a shift of 
policy appeared In hn famous “quaranttne speech" m Chicago Roosevelt tn 
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non called “the cold wir ” Beginning m 19^6, and increasing m the follou ing 
years, the world saw move after move csidcncing the intent of the Soviet 
Union to hamstring cficctuc world cooperation Once again, the incon- 
sistencies between totalitarianism and democracy became increasingly ap 
parent, and in this case the former took the role of Russian expansionism 
Little by little, the world divided ii'clf into two armed camps — one associated 
with the Soviet bloc and one with the American Lflorts to control atomic 
energy, to settle the political and economic problems of the war, and to 
work out differences were ever more unsuccessful Tension mounted as mih 
tary power was brought to bear m Europe and Asia cither to accomplish or 
to hinder Soviet expansion Four >cars after the end of World War II the 
world once again felt itself standing on the brink of catastrophe. 

A chmax came in June 1930 when North Korean troops invaded South 
Korea in an attempt to unify the country under Communist rule Within a 
week ,he United Nations had deelated the mnse a violation o£ the peace and 
an act o aggtesston, and led by the United States, the international organista 
tion too steps to consider it The decision marked the beginning of a long 
and costly police action By January 1951 the United States alone had suf 
gomk K with many times that number suffered by 

|)Uth Korea On the opposing side, vast casualties were borne by North 
Korea and Communist China, who had entered the war on her side. Yet. in 

n nfdVhem Western countries 
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looked to the United States, how ever, they still saw the signs of discrimination 
To be sure, this discrimination was lessening )car by year, but the Communist 
press made capital of every instance it could discover Discrimination remained 
a cancer which sapped the very vitality of America, and American leaders 
increasingly realized that in the last analysis the world would judge America 
by her ability to cut it out and cure it 

The Drive for Equality of Cttizenship 

That the cancer continued to persist should not lead to the belief that noth 
ing had been done to eliminate it On the contrary, the years following 1930 
had witnessed a concerted cfTort to uncover and deal with problems of 
discrimination on every front To combat the anti Semitic, anti Catholic, and 
anti ‘ foreigner** campaigns of groups like the Ku Klux Klan and individuals 
like Gerald L K Smith, organizations like the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ were 
formed Other groups like the American Civil Liberties Union redoubled 
their efforts m legislatures and the courts, and on local, state, and national 
levels lawmakers, citizens commissions, and public spirited businessmen and 
labor leaders took positive steps to promote religious and ethnic amity and to 
prevent discrimination 

if not more, intense, for 

World War II had brought many race and color problems to a head Hie 
outbreak of tsar svith Japan meant hardship and internment camps for the 
Japanese Americans of the svest coast Mass movements of Negroes from the 
South to war industry centers brought violence to many industrial communi 
ties, and race riots in Detroit and New York svere among the ugliest internal 
incidents of the svar ,ears On the olher hand, many gams svere made in 
industrial relations through the efforts of die Fair Employment Practices 
&mmittee and of progressive employers and unions Through the Supreme 
^urt decision m the primary case, political gams were made against 

of r S™h“ ^ 

‘'’"'"’'‘I ^"'1°^ were forced to reassess traditional 
h^sr I ^ racial groups, and m the first years after the cessation of 
re^I r? , ■"'''">““'1 integrating Negro troops into 

a^^n form 8™“?= hkf die Nauonal Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Colored People and the Nauonal Urban 
Uague redoubled their efforts for better interracial relations, and a flood of 
luerature and proposals for action came under public consideration The 

^ou^Tr ’^“7 “ “niral plank in its platform, and al 

though the reststance of southern congressmen prevented any measure from 
passing duni^ die Truman administrauons, the issue remained a heated 
one. In 195a both the Repubhean and Demoeratie platforms mcluded secuons 
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services and (3) the increased need for administrators to plan, reflate, con 
trol and coordinate public and private affairs 
Another more subiectivc approach to the social class problem was made 
during the 1940’s by W Lloyd Warner and his associates at the University 
of Chicago While Corey took the data for his study from the census reports 
on occupation, Warner’s group went into American communities and talked 
with average Americans about the problem of social stratification in their 
communities While the subjects vigorously denied the existence of classes, 
they seemed in every case ready to rank the persons they knew into hier 
archical social groupings Throughout his studies in different regions Warner 
tended generally to acknowledge five social classes an upper class (which 
sometimes split into two classes) composed of a small group of high income 
families, an upper middle class composed of professional men, salaried cxecu 
tivcs, and owners of well-established businesses, a lower middle class com 
posed of small businessmen, skilled and white collar workers, and other wage 
earners, an upper lower class composed of wage earners m local factories and 
small business, and a lower class composed of unemployed and low income 
families Warner, although he found considerable mobility, discovered that 
people tended to remain with the class into which they were born Seeing 
democracy as an open class system, he was therefore concerned with keeping 
class lines fluid It was at this point that he saw education most prominently 
involved A though important criticisms have been levelled at Warner’s 
methods and findings, the problems which he posed for education were real 
ones and pressed for intelligent solution 
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chological points of view, represented by such methods of approach as those 
of connectionism, behaviorism, field psychology, psychoanalysis, and social 
psychology And, finally, he was engulfed by a vast increase in organized 
bodies of knowledge all of which asserted their claims to a place in the schools, 
colleges, and universities of the nation To find his way among these com 
peting views, to say nothing of taking some leadership in them, posed a new 
and sobering and challenging task for the American educator. It required a 
whole re-oricntation concerning the task of education and a corresponding 
conception of the professional preparation required of those who would ven 
turc into the vast educational enterprise of our times 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF MAN 

The strength and vitality of the several religious traditions arc among the 
outstanding factors of the recent period m America It is well to remember, 
also, that they represent one of the oldest strains jn the American heritage, 
rnaking their influence felt from the very day when European settlers touched 
t esc s ome of the ways they have alTcctcd American education have 
been revealed, we hope, in the pages of this book Although it looked for a 
lime m the latter part of the nineteenth century as though the religious forces 
in American life were on the run, it is now clear that there has been a vital 
and aggressive rcasscrtion of religious claims since World War I which 
American educators cannot ignore. 
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emphasis was put upon interpreting God in spiritual but nontheistic terms 
or upon interpreting Jesus as the greatest of the ethical teachers of all lime but 
not stressing his divine character as the son of God These views looked upon 
religion as a quality of experience that elevated man and brought out his 
better nature rather than as an adherence to a fixed and orthodox creed that 
was unchangeable in form or content Many modernists agreed, however, 
that religious instruction in the public schools of a nonsectarian kind would 
be desirable They thus supported an increased attention to Bible reading or 
released time, not as the revelation of divine authority so much as ethical 
guides to better conduct that could be followed by all sectarian groups m 
common Other modernists of Protestant persuasion argued that genuine 
religious faith could not be achieved by these means but must come from 
greater effort by home and church 

Then with the impact of two world wars, a world wide depression, and 
the evident cruelty of man to man, a demand for a return to a new Prot 
estant orthodoxy appeared with increasing force during the middle decades 
of the twentieth century This was an effort to avoid the literal orthodoxies 
of fundamentalism which tried to deny the realities of modern science and 
mans social evolution and also to avoid the “soft** modernism that had dc 
vcloped a too easy faith in man*s unaided powers to achieve salvation cither 
m this world or in the next Here was a reassertion of faith in the Bible as a 
revelation of Gods power and sovereignty and of man’s weakness and sin 
Evil m the world was seen as a result of man’s gift of freedom which he had 
been given by God Man has an inherent tendency to deny God’s power and 
pace, a tendency which leads man to sm Salvation can thus be reached only 
^ a recognition of man’s sin, his rcpcntcncc, and his renewal of faith in 
God s sovereignty and m his power to save by the fact of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ Moral conduct and social betterment can be achieved 
onl> by a reassertion of the fundamental tenets of a traditional Protestant 
nstianiiy i at recognizes the power of modern science but does not put 
faith m It Nco^rthodoxy gamed strength from a disillusionment and pcssi 
mism arising out of the dreadful ahcrnativcs that faced men of good will m 
t c mi cote twentieth century An increasing number of Americans 
l>cgan to feel that they needed more help than they could count on from 
m.ns own .mcll.gtnco ond cHort olonc Thus the movements toward a 
revival of rehg.ous msttuction in the public schools gamed considerable 
momentum from these sources 

Roman Catholicism 

One of th^e outstanding facts of the recent period is the great extent to which 
Roman Catholic theology and philosophy have become aggressive, effecli'e, 

!'h , TTu ’' nearly 300 years most Protestants could assume 

that they held certain beliefs m common despite their outward differences 
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Christian:!) promotes good citizenship, nay good citizenship is not possible 
unless It rests upon Christianity Therefore, the state in its proper goal of 
promoting good citizenship should also promote Christianity by a free “co- 
op'Taiion" between the state and the churches 
IJut when these doctrines came down to practice, many Protestants found 
that the) disagreed with the Catholic outlook, on the right of the state to send 
an ambassador to the Vatican, to prc’*cnt by law the dissemination of birth 
control information, to prohibit sex instruction m the schools, or to censor 
bools, magazines, and motics on the grounds that they were sacrilegious 
Many Pro cstants could agree ssith Catholics that released time in the public 
schools was desirable as a means of promoting thcir respective sectarian rcli 
gious doctrines, but when it came 10 the Catholic demand that public funds 
be used to support Catholic parochial schools, most Protestants dres/ bad and 
wondered \ heth^r the theory of "cooperation ’ between church and state was 
as dcs^h’c as the long nruggled for principle of separation of church and 
state This issue provided the setting for one of the most difHcult and bitter 
»ntrovefsi« that swept over Amencan cducauon in the tv/cntieth century 
(See pp 515-5^ and ^7-551). 
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“new realism” of the earlier decade Outstanding names here were those of 
Arthur O Lovcjoy of Johns Hopkins, George Santajana of Harvard, and 
Roy Wood Sellars of Michigan The details of their criticism were never fully 
worked out into an influential philosophy of education and thus need not 
delay us here, but it is entirely possible that much could be done b) creative 
philosophers of education if they became concerned to work in this area and 
go on to consider the educational bearings of such philosophical positions as 
those of Bertrand Russell and Alfred N. Whitehead The fundamental 
premise of realism that objects exist independently of knowledge about them 
raises fundamental questions about the content and processes of education 
Another and still more recent interest in the empirical and realistic oricn 
tation has come to be known since the 1930’s as logical positivism or logical 
empiricism The concern of the logical empiricists is primarily with the careful 
and systematic analysis of language as the road to clarity of meaning and 
thinking They reject too much reliance upon deductive forms of logic and 
transcendental forms of metaphysics and insist that truth must rest upon a 
necessary logical relation between theory and fact as defined within a rigorous 
system of definitions and rules of logical analysis They borrow a great deal 
from the formal properties and rules of mathematics as suggestive m the 
analysis of valid knowledge Again the logical empiricists have as yet done 
little in formulating a thoroughgoing philosophy of education, therefore, 
they have had little concrete effect upon educational theory or pracuce 
A few educators tried to make explicit some of the implications of the 
^neral realistic philosophy for education Among these are often included 
Henry C Morrison an^d Frederick S Breed of Chicago, William C Baglcy 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, and Ross L Finney of the Uni 
versily of Minnesota They have m common a respect for the stubborn facts 
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The rational humanists or intelleauahsts had much in common with the 
literary humanists, but they tended to gi\e top place m the hierarchy of hu 
man values to man’s rational nature, his reason or intellect They argued that 
the distinctive job of education was to develop the faculty of intellect, and 
therefore they paid less attention to the moral, the esthetic, and the religious 
aspects of human experience Intellect was to be cultivated best by discipline 
in the liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics and through 
the medium of reading the great books of the Western tradition Appealing 
to the philosophy of Aristotle, St Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal Newman, 
the intelleciuahsts claimed to be in the main line of rationalistic philosophy 
which to them was the only true philosophy Anything else was not con 
sidcred to be philosophy , 11 was merely science, or art, or practical technology 
Following Aristotle, the intelicctualists claimed superiority for the theoret- 
ical reason over the practical reason The theoretical reason was concerned 
with first principles, ultimate causes, final truths, whereas the practical reason 
was merely interested in how to do things and make things The only true 
education would thus be concerned with the cultivation of the higher intcJ 
lectual virtues and would leave matters of moral and social conduct, physical 
well being, and earning a living to other agencies but would not include them 
in a general education to be ofTered by schools and colleges In their belief in 
a permanent human nature and m a permanent set of truths and values the 
intellectuahsis were close to the religious, idealistic, and classical humanist 


The intelicctualists were especially close to the Roman Catholic position 
because of ihcir espousal of nco-Thomism as a philosophy of man and knowl 
edge, but they did not argue for the theological underpinnings that Catholics 
insisted upon as essential to a truly Christian education They all agreed, how 
r *«rvc only the higher nature of man and avoid 

wffic with the useful, the practical, the scientific, the empirical, or indeed 
the imcrcjs and needs of the students Since wc know what human nature 
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riculum that contains those truths and that will cultivate the intellectual 
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sees the theoretical not as separate from the practical but as a means of 
better soUing practical problems Expcnmentalism turns the Anstotchan 
hierarchy on its head The primary goal of human intelligence is to improse 
conduct and to solve the pracucal problems of life from the most lowly and 
simple problems to the most elevated and complex Theory is not an intella: 
lual virtue to be valued for its own sake, but theorv and ideas arc to be highly 
valued for the aid tliey give in improving human experience. As intelligence 
operates vv ithin experience and is not external to it, intelligence is empirical 
and not rauonalisnc as the intcllcctualisu defined iL 
Most experimentalists thus looked to the scientific method of problem 
solving as the generalized method of intelligence appropriate to the solution 
of practical problems of social conduct as well as the theoretical problems of 
science and know ledge. Scientific method is applicable to problems of morahtv 
and society as well as to problems of fact and information Other expenmen 
ulisis became restless with the application of the scicnufic method of problem 
solving as a generalized method of mtclhgence to all spheres of experience. 
They began to make much of the distinction between judgments of faa and 
judgments of practice Judgments of faa can and must be achieved on the 
basis of the scientific mahod of inquiry much as Dewey defined it This is 
mans best rc^urcc for achieving warrantable knowledge and information 
concerning w^t 1/ But they argued that the scicnufic method cannot produce 
adequate guides to vs hat should be. A more inclusive process must be under 
ul en in order to a-hicve adequate guides to denrabU goals for human con 
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sees the theoretical not as separate from the practical but as a means of 
better solving practical problems Experimeniahsm turns the Aristotelian 
hierarchy on its head The primary god of human intelligence is to improve 
conduct and to solve the practical problems of life from the most lowly and 
simple problems to the most elevated and complex Theory is not an intellec 
lual virtue to be valued for its own sake, but theorv and ideas are to be highly 
valued for the aid they give m improving human experience As intelligence 
operates within experience and is not external to it, intelligence is empirical 
and not rationalistic as the iniellcctualists defined it 
Most experimentalists thus looked to the scientific method of problem 
solving as the generalized method of intelligence appropriate to the solution 
of practical problems of social conduct as well as the theoretical problems of 
science and know ledge Scientific method is applicable to problems of morality 
and society as well as to problems of fact and information Other cxpcrimen 
lalists became restless w tth the application of the scientific method of problem 
^ving as a generalized method of intelligence to all spheres of experience. 
They began to make much of the distinction between judgments of fact and 
judgments of practice Judgments of fact can and must be achieved on the 
basis of the scientific method of inquiry much as Dewey defined it This is 
mans best resource for achieving warrantable knowledge and information 
concerning what is But ihe> argued that the scientific method cannot produce 
adequate gu.do to «hat /Ao„W bo A more tncluatve process must be under 
uken m order to achiese adequate guides to derirnWe goals for human con 
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As noted earlier, learning centered around the laws of effect, exercise, and 
readiness (sec p 338) In recent years the connectionist view tended to put 
less stress upon trial and error learning and mere repetition or drill as the 
kevs to the law of exercise. Instead, much more emphasis was placed upon 
the role of insighL problem solving, reasoning, and motivation as roads to 
elective learning The law of readiness was interpreted m such way as to put 
more stress upon purposes, goal sets, motives, and drives rather than merely 
random trial and error Throughout these changes the connectionists seemed 
to find little reason to modify their central emphasis upon the law of effea 
One other thing the connectionists did was to drop their emphasis upon 
the neurological basis of learning Whereas early connectionists had inferred 
that their laws of connection were based upon a physical bond in the synapse 
beinccn two nerves in the nervous system, later connectionists began to give 
less emphasis to neurophysiological explanations and more emphasis to overt 
behavior and the operation of behavior Stung by the attacks of field psychol 
ogisis and psychoanalysts, the connectionists began to insist that behavior is 
much more complex than might be inferred from earlier and more simple 
explanations of stimulus-response connections They gave more and more 
attention to the processes by which concepts arc formed, meanings arc ac 
quired, and understanding 1$ achieved Reliance upon passive receptivity gave 
way to belief m the active and dynamic character of learning And it was 
agreed that learning must tal e into account emotional and atmudmal factors 
in behavior along with motor and verbal responses Thus incentives, motives, 
purposes, and goals become more central as subjects for study and inquiry 
Conncctionism continued, however, to put considerable emphasis upon the 
inherited elements in human nature as important explanations for difTcrcnccs 
in ability, motivation, and achievement Many connectionists tenaciously 
attributed more potency to the inherited qualities of individuals than to the 
effects of environment They were likely to insist that intelligence was largely 
an inherited quality and could not be changed much by changes in environ 
mem Tliorndikc came to the conclusion in 1939 that behavior was much 
more the result of hcrcditv than it was the result of environment Thus, if 
soaal improvement is desired it would be belter to induce the wise and able 
to have children of ihcirown rather than to take in boarders Not all psycho! 
ogists agreed, nor indeed did all connectionists agree Studies of identical 
twins iq^arated at binli showed that significantly superior difTcrcnccs in 
in*c!ligcncc appeared in children who had been placed in favorable hom« 
m comparison with those placed m homes where inferior opportunity fo*” 
edi-cation and cultural achievement was present 
TIic qiurrel over hcrcditv and environment was heightened in the years fol 
wing or \\ar I br the appearance of an extreme assoaationist vic" 
known as Ixhavionsm Whereas n could be inferred that many connection 
IVI app-tuched a nuttrialisti!: of human nature, there could l>e no doubt 
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presented to them by their cmironmcni, therefore the character and quality 
of human beings could be determined to the extent that the environment 
could be controlled Watson virtually argued that he could produce any kind 
of person that was desired if he could be given complete control of the cn 
vironment 

The extreme materialism and environmentalism of the behaviorist position 
attracted many m the generation of younger psychologists of the 1920’s, but 
the same ingredients repelled a growing number of psychologists after about 
1930 The quarrels over heredity and environment began to soften some 
what, but the issue is still alive and continues to be one way in which psychol 
ogists tend to be divided in their approaches to behavior, learning, and edu 
cation Together the conncctionists and bchaviorists represent one of the 
dominant psychological oudooks in academic circles in psychology and edu 
cational psychology today However, the sharp lines of controversy of the 
1920’s and 1930’s do not seem to be as clearly present as they were. The 
appearance of still newer psychological orientations began to attract atten* 
lion away from the older controversies 

"Fteld Psychologies 

From several quarters came criticism of the connectionist and behaviorist 
conceptions on the grounds that they concentrated too exclusively on analyz 
mg behavior into us smallest or most specific elements For purposes of dis- 
cussion these critical views arc |oincd together here under the heading of 
field psychologies They had this much m common they argued that every 
situation of learning is a total ' field” that includes the surrounding situation, 
the learner, and his reactions They held that every situation of experience 
has a character or structure or organization that dominates the field, and thus 
it IS a mistake to try to analyze any situation into its specific elements This 
effort will result in an atomistic approach that will neglect the all pervading 
character of the situation Behavior can only be properly viewed when the 
whole organism of the individual and the whole situation in which the in 
dividual finds himself arc considered as cssscntial ingredients in the total 
learning process These theories thus came to be known as field theories or 
organismic theories 

The notion of a field ’ was brought into psychology from the physical and 
mathematical sciences where fields of force were being talked about The 
rotation of the earth m space cannot be understood apart from the gravita 
tional field in which it operates or in relation to the gravitational pull of the 
sun. similarly, the movements of the moon cannot be understood apart from 
the gravitational field that includes the earth In like manner, the notion of 
the individual human being as an ‘ organism ’ was borrowed from the studies 
m biology and physiology that showed the interrelations of physical function 
ing. physiology, emotion, feeling, and thinking all as integral parts of a be 
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in diagrams as a physical field of force can be computed The goals have 
positive valence or power, threats have negative valence, and barriers have 
no valence or power When the total field of forces is computed, the behavior 
of the individual will be better understood 
The term topology (study of places or regions) comes from that phase of 
mathematics where the zones to be traversed arc more important than the 
direction or distance between Uvo points Although often confusing in its 
terminology, the topological psychology has been important for its emphasis 
upon goals and for its implications for social psychology where threats and 
barriers arc seen to arise from the psychological forces of social groups that 
affect individuals Lcwin became well known for his work m showing that 
group learning is often belter than individual learning Since attitudes and 
prqudiccs are the result of the surrounding social atmosphere, we all live 
according to group standards, and no one person can depart very much from 
the standards of the group But if a group changes, then the individual can 
change with the group and feel a part of u For example, a group of six farm 
mothers learned to care for their children much more effectively than a 
single individual learned the same things Thus, m order to increase the power 
of positive valences to overcome negative threats and neutral barriers to learn 
mg, group methods arc often superior to individual methods Here was a new 
and attractive approach to learning and behavior that occasioned a good deal 
of attention at the mid>century 

Psychoanalysts 

A third conception of man that came to have great influence upon education 
stemmed from the work of Sigmund Freud and others in Vienna in the late 
nineteenth and early tw entieth century Whereas connectionism and behavior 
ism tended to make the study of human behavior more scientific and mote 
objective and the field psychologies tended to look upon the interrelations 
of the individual with his social and physical setting the psychoanalyucal 
approach emphasized some of the dimensions of human behavior that were 
relatively untouched by the other views 
Much concerned widi the motivations, drives, and instincts of people, the 
Freudian psychoanalysts looked upon each individual as a battleground of 
conflicting urges which could be revealed only by deep introspective methods 
Some of these urges were primitive blind drives that stemmed from the m 
sttnets of sex and aggressiveness, ihesc were summed up in the term 
aher tendencies w ere centered m the desire to preserve, protect, and advance 
th- individual and maintain his status m the face of the realities of the out 
n-gonating and conscious tendencies were called the eso 
As th- blind primitive urges struggle to force their way into outward behavior 
ih^ must pass from the unconscious arena of the id into the conscious arena 
of the ego H^re the ego has the help of the superego which represents the 
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superego, widen its vision, and enable it to extend conscious and intelligent 
control over external reality, the superego, and the td 
In recent years many modifications have been made in the original Freudian 
ism Much of the superstructure of nineteenth centur) termmblogy and dual 
istic conception of human nature has been dropped Furthermore, the almost 
exclusively biological approach of Freud, who neglected the role of the cul 
turc in behavior, has been modified by greater attention to the culture as a 
source of the d) namics and desires of beha\ lor Such persons as Karen Homey, 
Erich Fromm, Harry Stack Sullisan, LawrcnccK Frank, Abraham Kardincr, 
and many others have begun to stress the social nature of the individual 
They tend to look for the origins of anxietv and frustration in the pressures 
and conflicts that arise in society and find a focus in individuals rather than 
to look for their origins wholly within the individual himself The psycho- 
analytical approach has been the stimulus of much of the mental hygiene 
movement and the study of the psychology of adjustment and personality 
which have become so important in education in recent decades 
The mental hygiene approach has had great influence in focusing altcn 
tion upon the irrational or nonrational motivations in behavior and learning 
It has been of enormous value m directing attention upon the need for guid 
ance and counseling for normal children and for psychiatric care for abnormal 
children Above all, it has made educators aware of the importance of the 
early years of the child in his home, family, and schooling These early years 
arc now seen as crucial in the formation of maladjusimcnis that tend to shape 
personality development throughout the later years of childhood and adult 
hood Study of the mechanisms of adjustment used by children and adults 
as they face problems and conflicts that prove to be too much for them is in 
valuable in helping people to lead happy and wholesome lives 
Some of these mechanisms of adjustment have been found to include 
adjustment by compensation, whereby the individual tries to make up iot 
deficiencies in one trait by excelling in another, rationalization, whereby an 
individual gives good reasons for what he does or wants to do instead of 
the real reasons, sublimation, whereby ihc individual channels his socially 
unapproved desires into socially approved activities, withdrawal from the 
scene of reality by retreat into fantasy, daydreaming, seclusion, apathy, or 
nc,;ativc reactions, repressions that appar m diverse forms of fear, infcriority» 
vvorry, or compulsion, ailments that arc real to the individual but have no 
direct basil m physical origins, hbmmg others for doing what the individual 
himself wants to do, and dozens of others Increased attention to such be 
havior prob ems enabled educators to be better prepared to deal with the 
vvho c child or the whole person rather than simply with his “mind” Pet 
jonai adjustment became a concern of educators along with their concern with 
learning and acquisition of knowledge 
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by joint action This movement came to be known as group dynamics Recog- 
nizing that decision making by groups was increasingly important in every 
sphere of life from the intimate family group to the United Nations, the 
techniques and methods of improving group decisions became an interesting 
and useful approach Other approaches and uses of group methods v.cre 
represented by the techniques of role playing or the sociodrama in which 
participants have a chance to take various roles m situations that resemble 
lifelike experiences and thus gam direct insight into the attitudes and motives 
that prompt or interfere with effective group behavior 

SOaAL ROLE OF ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE 

In addition to making decisions about the conflicung claims of religious, 
philosophic, and psychological views of man, the twenticth<cntury educator 
was faced with conflicting outlooks concerning the role of knowledge m 
socictj Whatever else the educator had to deal with he had to deal with people 
and w ith knowledge One fact overshadowed all others as American educators 
turned their attention to devising the best kind of education they could for 
the children and )ouih of the land They were staggered by the sheer weight 
and mass of knowledge that was being accumulated m nearly every field of 
inquiry We have more information m the fields of science, social saence, and 
the humanities than ever before. What to do about it in education^ There 
were several kinds of answers 

One form the problem took was m the quarrel between the advantages of 
specialization versus the advantages of integration and synthesis No one 
doubted that knowledge was becoming ever more specialized as thousands of 
scholars delved deeper and deeper into narrower and narrower problems 
The demands of graduate and professional schools for persons competently 
trained in one field of knowledge led many to say that scholars cannot be 
trained adequately unless they arc highly specialized It was argued, for 
example, that no one can become competent as a nuclear physicist unless he 
begins his scientific and mathematical training early in his educational career 
and keeps at it in a concentrated way for years on end 
This view led others to say that such specialization will be disastrous for 
individuals and for society If the ideal becomes to “know more and more 
about less and less, how can we achieve the general intelligence and breadth 
of outlook required in a complex society^ Many began to say that we have 
amassed so much unrelated knowledge and information in various fields that 
we ought to call a moratorium on new investigation for a while so wc can 
digest and assimilate what wc have already discovered Thus, the plw 
arose for more integration and synthesis of knowledge rather than more 
spcCTalization The problems wc face are so vast and so complicated that wc 
cannot rely upon the methods of only one academic discipline, wc must 
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and predilections, make them explicit for all to sec and to judge, and adhere 
to the most rigorous canons of accuracy, fairness, logic, and scientific method 
But the objective scholar must be concerned with the pressing problems of 
soacty and must be concerned to promote the values of free inquiry and a free 
«o'-icty which are necessary for the free pursuit of authentic knowledge. 
They, too, argued that knowledge should not be perverted by the pressures 
for nationalistic, partisan, sectarian, or class propaganda, but scholars must 
be as concerned as anyone else for the maintenance of the kind of society that 
will promote freedom They pointed to the dreadful results that occur when 
scholars in Nazi, Fascist, or Communist orbits tried to maintain a spurious 
objectivity m the face of power forces that liquidated them, drove them into 
concentration camps or in a few cases permitted them to escapes refugees 
to America or to other free nations The problem of freedom of objective 
inquiry thus b«ame a vital problem for American education 
A fourth question that American educators had to face was whether 
knowledge should be confined to the fesv or widely disseminated among the 
many The outlook of the Genteel Tradition remained strongly m favor of 
concentrating upon the education of an intellectual elite or an aristocratic 
leadership of quality and intellect This view rested on the assumption that 
most people did not have the intelligence or ability to acquire knowledge or 
to make decisions for themselves This VJc^v would thus concentrate educaiwc 
efforts upon the most able. 

On the other side, th-re was a growing concern that the widest disscmma 
lion of Inowledgc was the only proper goal for a democratic society which 
must rest upon the assumption that the vast majority of people not only ha^c 
ihc abihw to acquire more knowledge than was formerly assumed, but also 
that they could be trusted to nuke sound decisions if they had access to sound 
knowledge. This divergence of opinion cut right across the whole educational 
world and found its most obvious counterpart in the attitudes concerning 
who should go to college. The former outlook continued to say that college 
attendance should be confined to the most able or else our “culture would be 
spread too thin" The latter outlook was at the basis of the view that far 
larger numb-rs of vouth could profit from a college education than wc had 
ever luspcacd The success of the veterans who poured into our colleges and 
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of humanity rather than its destruction The problems of world peace, of 
race relations, of class conflicts, and of competing political, economic, and 
social systems began to be faced more boldly by the social scientists The im 
pact of two world wars and of world wide depression stimulated social scien 
lists to delve into the complicated social issues that faced the world 
Anthropology came up with a concept of “culture” that looked upon man 
as the bearer of values and ideals as shaped by his institutions and his groups 
Sociologists, political scientists, economists, and historians began to study 
realistically the way our social institutions actually worked and to enlist 
their disciplines m the task of creating social institutions that would serve 
human welfare by bringing to bear the best knowledge and planning of which 
man was capable The social scientists came out of their ivory towers to serve 
go\ernmcnt, business, and industry, labor and agriculture, and the political 
parties As in the field of science, the range and scope of investigation in the 
social sciences began to accumulate at an ever accelerating rate When faced 
with this vast accumulation, the educator could cither throw up his hands 
in dismay or resolutely set out to answer the question “What shall we teach 
about man and society in our schools and colleges’” 

Humamties and the Arts 

The creative artist was by no means idle Modern literature, drama, dance, 
poetry, architecture, and the several arts were describing the realities of the 
new society and trying to find 2 new synthesis of values m the face of what 
they found The romantic and the sentimental continued to find expression 
in popular forms, but serious students of the creative arts tried to find formu 
las of securii), escape, or acceptance of the new kind of world that confronted 
man Social reform was a theme of much of modern literature and drama, 
while architecture, art, and music were concerned with modern themes and 
functional forms Much attention was given to the question “How can 
modern man find personal integrity and sclf^xprcssion m a world of mass 
production and forew that make for group conformity?” The humaniucs 
and the arts urged educators to become aware once more that they must not 
only deal with people and with knowledge but with the aspirations and hopes, 
the fears and faiths of individuals 
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the clash of educational ideas 

Since World War I these have been the three most controversial issues in 
the persistent problem o£ providing equal opportunity in education Each has 
many facets of which only a few can be given brief mention here 


Segregation and Discrimination in Education 
Agitation for breaking down the system of segregated Negro schools and 
colleges where n existed paralleled somewhat the general state of race relations 
in the country After World War 1 the new freedom found by many Negroes 
m war work led to violent reactions in many parts of the country The Ku 
Klux Klan reached its height of power in the 1920’s, and it looked for a 
while as though few gams could be made Then with a rise in social con 
sciousness, which developed in the depression years, an increasing awareness 
of the sorry plight of millions of Negro Americans, the spectacle of racial 
persecution exhibited by German Nazism and Italian Fascism in the 1930 s> 
and finally the call for achievement of better democratic relations that ac 
companicd World War II, notable gains began to appear in the 1940’s Leader 
ship was initiated by Prcsid-nt Roosevelt m the New Deal attack upon dis- 
crimination m employment and was earned considerably further by Presi 
dent Truman who appointed the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
which issued an important report m 1947 Upon the basis of this report, en 
tilled To Secure These Rights President Truman formulated a civil rights 


program which he urged upon Congress and which became one of the most 
controversial political issues of the elections of 1948 and 1952 
The report of the Presidents committee urged that civil rights legislation 
be enacted on a broad front both by Congress and by the several states 
Arnong its proposals were these (i) Law enforcement by federal agencies 
and by states should be strengthened by reorganizing the Civil Rights See 
lion of the Department of Justice and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
znd the establishment of permanent civil nghts commissions m the Executive 
Olhcc of the President, standing committees m Congress, and permanent 
commissions in the states (2) The right to security of person should be 
strengthened by enactment of several laws by Congress, especially an anti 
lynching lavv making lynching a federal offense (3) The right to citizenship 
and Its privileges should be strengthened by legislation outlawing poll taxes 
and guaranteeing participation by all persons m federal primaries and elections 
regardless of race or wlor and removing segregation and discrimination m 
the armed forces (4) The right to equality of opportunity should be strength 
cnc y c immating m general all segregation based on race, color, creed or 

m employment, housing, heal* 
I ' r p ^"^locs an c ucation This would mean a federal Fmr Em 
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and South Carolina In 1949 a suit was filed in federal court m Irwin County, 
Georgia, alleging that Negro children were not receiving an equal education 
and asking that segregation be permanently prohibited under the equal rights 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment A similar suit was brought in 
Clarendon County, South Carolina, m 1951 An interesting aspect of this 
case was the argument that segregation results m such ps)chological injury 
to the pcr'onahty of the Negro child that feelings of inferiority and unequal 
status in society are ineviubly produced The court in Clarendon County 
found that segregauon m itself was not unconstitutional, but that the freely 
admitted inferior conditions in the Negro schools must be made equal and 
the school oHicials must report back on the improscmcnt within six months 
The case went up to the United States Supreme Court which began to hear 
arguments in December 1952 along with cases from Virginia, Delaware, 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia The constitutionality of the ‘separate 
but equal ’ doarinc was at stake m these cases as the Supreme Court was being 
asked to declare segregauon itself unconsutuuonal even if equal facilities were 
provided separately to the races 

These inroads upon segregauon m education were not made without op- 
posmon, but public opinion seemed to be growing m their favor Scscral 
southern gosernors and public leaders both m and out of higher institutions 
expressed their sausfacuon with the gams Most students m the coUeges 
look the netv regime as a natter of course, but many college educators and 
not 0 few publtc tehool officoU, espeaally m Gtorgto, AlLnm. end Mis- 
5j.npp,, wne fearful that the frontal attack on segregauon would hold hack 
the garns that were he, ng made to unptove Negro schools Many white south 
enters were fearful ttat the legal approach was perhaps too hasty and would 
provoV e unnecessarily too vigorous rcacuons ^ 

The reactron was not long rn coming Governor Herman Talmadgc of 
Georgia vigorously opposiH rhe court cave m .949 and msrsted that G^rgra 
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With respect to employment, housing, and education From 1941 to 1950 nine 
states passed laws designed to prc\cnl discrimination in employment and six 
states passed laws to prevent discrimination in public housing because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin Bills were introduced into many other 
states, and the prospect was that the number would grow New York States 
Anu Discrimination Commission reported each year that public opinion, con 
fcrcnce, and discussion resulted in the satisfactory settling of many cases of 
alleged discrimination The possibility that court acuon could be used to cn 
force the decisions of the commission seemed enough to help settle differences 
along with the increased desire of employers, labor unions, and cmplojccs 
themselves to see that greater equality was achieved The federal government 
reversed its earlier policy of 1935 to 1947 and moved to prevent discrimina 
tion m public housing that was aided by federal funds, and in 194S the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that enforcement of restrictive covenants through 
the use of court action was unconstitutional 
The President’s Commission on Higher Education reflected this trend in 
Its forthright and extensive arguments that racial and religious discrimination 
in college entrance was a violation of the American principle of equality of 
opportunity 

If education u to make the attainment of a more perfect democracy one of its 
major goals, it is imperaui e that « extend its benefits to all on equal terms It must 
renounce the practices of discrimination and segregation in educational institu 
tions as contrary to the spirit of democrac) Educational leaders and mstituuons 
should take posituc steps to oiercomc the conditions which at present obstruct 
free and equal access to educational opportunities Educational programs csery 
where should be aimed at undermining and eventually eliminating the attitudes 
that arc responsible for discrimination and segregauon — at creating instead atti 
tudes that wJl make educauon freely available to all ^ 

The general impression that many colleges had “quota systems” whereby 
they restricted the number of Jewish or Catholic students was borne out by 
a study of i5/x)0 high school seniors made under the direction of the American 
Council on Education from 1947 to 1949 It was found that only 63 percent 
of Jewish seniors were accepted by the college of their first choice in com 
parison with 71 percent of Catholic students and 82 percent of Protestant 
students A higher proportion of Jewish students was admitted to some 
college because thev kept try mg by applymg to several colleges, but it was 
clear that it was most difficult for Jewish students to gam admission to the 
privately controlled msiuutions located outside the applicant’s home town, 
especially the small liberal arts colleges of the Northeast Whether or not 
these figures represented accurately the situauon throughout the country , there 
was little doubt that Jewish people felt they were victims of discrimination 

I Pfcijdent f CommutuMi on Kighex Edt-catioa, Higher Edueaiton for Ameriean Democracy 
Vot I EcfaHijhi^g /Ae Coa}/ (Sew Yorkt Harper 1948) pp 58-59 
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tion was shown by the American Council on Education study of high school 
seniors A total of 35 percent of high school seniors m 1947 actually applied 
for admission to college, another 13 percent said they hoped to go sometime, 
and another seventeen percent said they would like to go if they were sure 
of admission and scholarship aid, making a total of 75 percent Of those 
who actually applied, the proportions were greatest among those whose 
fathers had had the greatest amount of education themseU es, were executives 
or professional men, and came from the larger cities, whereas the lowest pro- 
portions were among those students who lived in smaller towns and whose 
fathers had had the least education and were factory workers Class and 
financial considerations were obviously at work m the expressed desires to 
go to college 

With respect to the question of scholarship aid, 56 percent in the ’Fortune 
survey said they approved the idea that the federal government should provide 
money for qualified high school graduates who could otherwise not afford 
to go to college Intcrcsungly enough, the poorer the respondents the more 
they favored the plan (up to 60 percent), whereas the more prosperous the 
respondents the more they opposed the plan (58 percent) But the most tell 
ing argument in favor of the plan was that there are a great many qualified 
high school graduates who cannot afford to go to college but who should have 
the chance, a clear expression of the belief m equality of educational oppor 
tunity despite economic handicap 

College educators were by no means as overwhelmingly in favor of a 
vast expansion of educational opportunity for American youth as were the 
President’s commission and much of the public Many college educators 
argued that there were already too many students m college who should not 
be there, that ability to do college work was not nearly so widespread as the 
President’s commission claimed, and that cur culture would be spread too 
thin if great numbers of students flooded into our colleges Those who held 
typically to the humanistic conceptions of higher education (see p 495) and 
some who held to conservative religious conceptions of education were likely 
to be most outspoken against the idea that virtually “everyone should go to 
college’’* They were likely to affirm that college education was primarily 
for leaders, that intellectual attainment and scholarship or religious and moral 
values arc the chief goals of college, and that the practical ideals of vocational 
preparation will seriously hinder the development of a good higher education 
Furthermore, the nation can tU afford to spend the vast amounts of money 
that would be required to fulfill the goals of the President’s commission 
Whereas elementary education and perhaps even secondary education arc 
desirable for all people, higher education should be reserved for the rcla 

*S« fa. t»a-nrl ««« mi oi ihe PxcMcJcnn cotrmitsioT m Fjt'ier Allan P rarrelHed) 
\\ huher jirrmcin Eiii<e^ion? (Sew VoiL Antwjca, i9-|8) a umpotium by prominent 
Eorr-an Car. tli w' 
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riculum for public schools which it supports, but it cannot prohibit instruction 
that interferes with the religious and private rights of patents to seek the 
kind of instruction they wish Justices Oliver Wendell Holmes and George 
Sutherland dissented on the grounds that the state had the right to take 
appropriate measures to maintain the common welfare through education 
for unity 

In 1922 the state of Oregon adopted a compulsory education act requiring, 
with certain exceptions, that all normal children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years must attend a public school and that any who attend a 
private school or teacher must obtain the permission of and be examined by 
the county superintendent of schools Fearful that the law if enforced would 
destroy the private and parochial schools in Oregon, a Roman Catholic teach 
mg order brought suit to have the law declared unconstitutional The United 
States Supreme Court did so in Pierce v Soacty of Sisters in 1925, commonly 
known as the Oregon decision 

Those who favored the law hearkened back to the arguments used in 
building the common school ideal of the early ninetccndi century They 
claimed that the demands of citizenship required the state to sec to it that 
all potential citizens be given appropnate training for their responsibilities; 
that the increase in juvenile delinquency followed upon an increase of 
numbers attending nonpubhc schools, that attendance at a common school 
would prevent religious hostility and prejudice, and that instruction m 
American government and msiitmions for immigrant children could best be 
done when children of all classes and creeds attended school together The 
crowning argument was made that loyalty to America could best be taught 
m public schools and that if the law were declared unconstitutional the state 
would have no means of prohibiting the teaching of subversive doctrines by 
bolshcvists, sjndicalists, or communists m private schools 
The Supreme Court was impressed by some of these arguments but not 
by all of them It rcaihrmed the right of the state to regulate schools, private 
as well as public, and to compel attendance for the public welfare at some 
school, but It ruled that the state had no nght to require all children to attend 
a public school and thereby destroy the property of private schools or infringe 
the rights of parents to guide the upbringing of their children The nub of 
the Supreme Court decision was as follows 

No question is raised concerning the power of the Slate reasonably to regu 
late all schools, to inspea, supervise and examine them, their teachers and pupils, 
to require that all children of proper age attend some school, that teachers shall 
be of good moral character and patriouc disposition, that certain studies plainly 
cssenual to good citizenship must be taught, and that nothing be taught which 
IS manifestly inimical to the public welfare 
The inevitable practical result of enforcing the Act under consideration would 
be destruction of appellees primary schools, and perhaps all other private pri 
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mary Khools for noniul AMtai n1tl1.11 the State of Oregon These parties ate 
"1 ’ “heratly harmfirlf b„, l„„j regardetl a, 

drcMc that they hue fa.W to riisrthatgc then obligations to patrons, students 
the State And there are on peculiar ciicumstanecs or present emergencies 
Which demand cxinordmary meaiurtt reJative to primary education 
Under the doctrine of Uc}cr % 262 U S 390. vve thm!. « oourdy 

plain that the Act of 1 922 unreasonably interferes wuh the liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct the upbringing and cduauon of children under their control 
As often heretofore pointed out. rights guaranteed by the Constitution may not 
be abridged by legislation which hat no rcasonahlc relation to some purpose 
svithm the competency of the State The fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all goicrnmcnts m this Union repose excludes any general power of the 
State to standardize us children by forcing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only The child it not the mere creature of the State, those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to rccog 
nize and prepare him for additional obligations * 

The Oregon decision was thus taken as a charter of privileges for the con 
tmuance of private and religious schools on the American educational scene, 
but the controversy over the role of private schools did not diminish Follow 
tng World War II it reached another crescendo The drive by religious groups, 
especially Roman Catholic groups, to expand their schools and to demand not 
only thetr continuance but also public funds for their support caused consid 
erable concern among those who desired to see the public school system con 
tinuc to serve the ma|ority of American youth Many public school educators 
feared that a vast expansion of private schools would create divisivcness and 
disunity sn Amertca at a time when it needed unity and strength 
For example, m 1949 Professor John L. Childs of Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, argued that the Oregon decision needed reconsideration and 
that if children were to learn to cooperate wnh other religious and cultural 
groups, they could do it best if they all Jearned to live, work, study, and play 
together m a common scbcoi He therefore proposed that all children should 
spend at least half of tbor school lives m a public school * In 1952 President 
James B Conant of Harv ard Umvcrsity, speaking before the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in Boston, reaffirmed his belief that unity 
m our national life and equality of opportunity could best be achieved where 
all youth attend the same schools jrrespcaivc of social class, religious belief, 

Of cultural background » He did not quitsuon the right of parents to send 
their children to private schools, but he feared that a great expansion of 
private education would create a dual system that would have the effect ot 

WJ) P r» At«ih«r^rbrA«hb,.hop 
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creating sharp cleavages and perpetuating stratifications in American society 
along class or religious lines Also m 1952 Dean Hollis L Caswell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, argued that American unity could only be 
preserved if the vast majority of American parents continued to send their 
children to the common public schools, while at the same time affirming their 
right to maintain private and religious schools at their own expense “ 

On the other side, proponents of religious and private schools extolled the 
merits of private schools and expressed fear of state monopoly in education 
Most outspoken of these were Roman Catholic educators who conduct the 
largest of the private school systems in the United States At their convention 
m St Louis m April 1952 the delegates to the National Catholic Educational 
Association took issue with President Conant and insisted that Catholic 
schools were not divisive but rather reenforced the American conception of 
freedom in education, promoted cultural diversity m society, and formed a 
bulwark against the totalitarian conceptions of a state monopoly of education 
Thus, from the Oregon Act of 1922 to the present, the running battle over 
the relative values of public and private education showed no signs of abate 
ment at mid-century At the heart of much of the controversy was the religious 
question which gives another perspective to the problem of control and sup- 
port of education 

Church and State tn ’Educational Control and Support 
In the conflict of educational ideas in the 1920’s the religious issue was inci 
dental to the struggle between private and public education as just desenbed 
But in the 1930’s and 19^0’s the tempo of controversy increased, and the re 
ligious issue came to the forefront The basic question was, * Shall public funds 
be used for the support of religious schools, and, if so, for what purposes^ ’ 
As we have seen in the earlier chapters of this book, the struggle between 
church and state has had a long history By and large, the American people 
had moved away from direct public support for religious schools and had 
generally agreed that the best interests of the nation and of religion alike 
would be served if public funds were not granted to religious schools This 
was one of the accepted meanings of the principle of separation of church 
and state at the end of the mnctccmh century Now, however, the whole 
question of the meaning of separation of church and state has been reopened, 
and at mid<cntury several well-defined positions were being stated, especially 
as ihcv referred to the question of public funds for religious schools (The 
question of the role of religious snstruciion m the public schools will be dealt 
with on pages 5^7-551 ) Three positions were being taken on this subject 

First, It was argued that public funds should be granted to religious and 
parochial schools as a recognition of their role in serving the public welfare 

•Mollu L. Cai»«I1 The Cfeal Rcappniul of Public Education Teaehert Colitge Rteord 
VcJ 54 (15152) r? ' 2 -aa 
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no specjal privilege to any group and no restriction on the religious liberty of any 
citizen * 

In this statement the bishops did not spell out what ihcir belief m “im 
partial encouragement’ and * cooperation* meant for public funds for paro- 
chial schools, but many took it to mean svhat the Papal Encyclical meant, 
namely, distributive justice by financial aid for their religious schools from 
public funds In a later statement published m the New Yor^ Times on 
November i6, 1952, the Catholic bishops clarified their vicu by slating that 
‘ if religion is important to good citizenships — and that is the burden of 
our national tradition — then the State must give recognition to its importance 
m public education The State, therefore, has the duty to help parents fulfill 
ihcir task of religious msiruciion and training " 

A second general position on this issue held that even though direct aid 
for the support of religious schools by public funds uas contrary to good 
policy and the constitutional separation of church and state, it was never 
ihcless justifiable for the state to use public funds for indirect aid to the 
parochial schools This could be achieved under the ‘ child benefit*’ theory 
that public funds for certain auxiliary services to parochial school children 
uere aiding the child to take advantage of the welfare services of the state 
and were not aiding the school Under this doctrine the state could not give 
financial aid to pay salaries of teachers or build buildings or help maintain 
parochial schools, but ic could use public funds to pay for transportation of 
children to parochial schools, give them free lextb^ks, pay for health and 
medical services, and furnish free school lunches The United States Supreme 
Court affirmed this docinnc as early as 1930 m the Cochran case over free 
textbooks in Louisiana and m 1947 in the Everson case concerning free bus 
transportation for parochial school children in New Jersey 
Many Protestants joined many Catholics in upholdmg the belief that the 
separauon of church and state did not prohibit certain kinds of aid to the 
parochial schools or to the children who attend parochial schools In words 
that paralleled closely the Catholic bishops’ statement a group of well known 
Protestant leaders spoke thus 

Wc favor the separauon of Church and State in the sense which we believe to 
hav c been intended by the first amcndmcnL This prohibited the State from giving 
any Church or religious body a favored position, and from controlling die re 
ligious msututions of the nation. O»perauon, entered into freely by the 
Sutc and Church and involving no special pnv ilegc to any Church and no threat 
TO the religious liberty of any citizen, should be permitted ** 

• YffrA T/w« (Not 3i<t94S) 

i» For a d sOiMion of ib«e cays and several others sec R. Freeman Bum, The American Tra 
J t on in Rel g on and EJuca.ton (Boston Beacon 1950) Chap 6 

1* Sec "Sutement on Church and Sure** m Christ anity and Cnns Vol Mil No 12 (July 5 
1945) p 2 Sec also letter of the Nabonal Council of tK, Churches of Chrut in the U S A. 
Wi \<u/ Vorl^ Timer (Dec 13 1951) 
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Xh* “cjublishni'Tjt of religion” clause of ihc First Amendment means at least 
this Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church Neither can 
pass laws vhich aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another N'o tax in any amount, large O' small, can be levied to support 
anv religious aaniues or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or p-actice religion “ 

The majonty of five went on to say, however, that the state of New Jersey 
could use tax funds for free transportation because this v as a welfare service 
to the children and not an aid to die religious school Proponents of this 
third position felt that the majority had stated the principle of separation cor 
reedy but had not applied it corrcaly in piaciicc to transportation The 
minority of four on the Supreme Court felt the same way and argued that 
the use of public funds for transportation should have been proKtbited 
Many Prote«tant groups, most Jewish groups, and many educational and 
nonreligious groups adhered to this position An active and mihtant group 
was organized in 1947 called Protestants and OJicr Amencans United for 
the Serration of Church and Sutc The growing political power of the 
Catholic Church and the gains made m obtaining public funds for parochial 
schools as signalized by the Everson dcctsion were among the reasons for 
Its organization Prominent leaders among the Presby icnan, Bapust, Method 
ist, and o'her large and small Protestant denominations v/cre among its 
founders and supponers Its manifesto issued on January 10, 1948 announced 
the folio ving platform for action on the issue of funds for religious schools 
To work for the repeal of ajay law now on the statute books o* anv State which 
sanctions ih'* granting of aid to church schools from the public treasurv 

To tnv okc the aid of the courts m maintaining the intcgnty of the Constitution 
with respect to the separaiion of church and state, v herever and in whatever 
form th* isiu* arises, and, specifically, lo imvc by appropriate constitutional 
mans to secure a reconsideration of ihc tv o decisions of the Supreme Court 
v.yX-it/ii'rig v.ve xf \xx ivmii lo- pro- iding The pupiis di parochial schools 
w-ih free textbooks and (b) for die uanspoitation of pup^s to parochial schools ** 
The majority position of the Jewruh community in America was just as 
clear It is tcprcsenicd by the National Community Rekuons Advisory 
Council whose coi^itumt organizations included the Ara'iican Jcv ish Com 
n ucN American Jcv ish Congress, B’N’ai Bnth, Jewish Labor Committee, 
Jc*vish War Veterans, the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and 
vrfTc twenty four local, sute, and regional agencies Their statement of 
pripc pl*s in 194S included the following 

M e are opposed to gov cmmcnul aid to schools under tb- supers ision or con 
t o! of ary rehg oos{ienomiiuuono'iea,»het}ier Jew uh,Pfote«uni,0' Catholic, 
ire’ud ng cr_tri-ht subiid cs, trampoTation, text-books and oih-T supplies We 

£/r'x T » &!f 3 Ti c} Ldufe:n^ JJ ^ L S 15 (1947^ 

** N-r t-V int *t la i*i* * tw {JiV. It 154*) 
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that required the best thought of the public and the profession In the political 
arena it came to a head most prominently over the question of federal aid 
to educauon in which other catremely difficult problems were involved. 

Federal Atd to Educauon 

During die 1920’s and 1930’3 the issue of general federal aid to education was 
relatively quiescent Significant gains for grants to special forms of cducatirm 
had been acbte\ed under the Dcmocrauc adfuinistraiion of President Wood 
row Wilson through the Smith Lever Aa of 1914 for agricultural extension 
service and the Smith Hughes Act of 1917 to aid vocational education But 
the drive for federal aid to improve general education m the states gamed 
little headway under the Republican administrations of the tgao’s despite 
their support by the National Education Association 
The dominant view of both the Democratic and Republican parties in the 
1920’s and 1930’s was that education was largely a matter for state and local 
control This followed the traditional view that decentralized control and 
support of education was the democratic American way. The Republican 
Party platforms maintained this view throughout the 1930’s and 1940’s either 
by omitting mention of the problem of federal aid entirely or making very 
vague statements in favor of equality of educational opportunity and freedom 
of the states The Republican platform of 1952 made very brief mention of 
education and simply subscribed to the principle that responsibility for sus' 
laming popular educauon has always rested upon the local communities and 
the states 

The Dcmocraiic Party, however, gradually began to change its stand It 
made no menuon of education m its platform of 1932, but in 1936 and 1944 
It approved the role of the federal government in aiding youth through 
the NY A and CCC, through public grants for the construction of school 
buildings, and through increased aid for vocational education and rchahilita 
tion Pmally in 1944, 1943, and 1952 the Democratic Party platform explicitly 
came out for federal aid to education to be administered by the states with 
out federal control The Democratic platform of 1952 went still further and 
urged the adoption of the legislative proposals of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, including federal scholarships President Truman 
aaivcly urged Congress to pass a federal aid tocducation bill and also federal 
aid for scholarships He earned amounts for these purposes in his proposed 
budgets of the late 1940’s and early 1950's Thus, the two major parties had 
made a complete reversal of policy from the 1870’s and i88o’s when the 
Republican Party was the strong advocate of federal aid to education (sec 
PP 3?>-375) 

Meanwhile several professional educauon organizations and advisory com 
missions to the president (m 1931 and m 1939) began to recommend more 
forcefully in the late 1930’s and 1940*5 the need for federal aid to education 
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textbool.s tor parochial school children could also use federal funds for those 
purposes, but svhcrc states prohibited such use of state funds, there also 
federal funds could not be used This svas the bill that passed the Senate in 
1948 and 1949 but foundered m the House on the religious issue 
A second type of bill v\as rcprcscnicd by the one Inown as the Barden 
Bill (H 4643) which was sornewhat similar in financial amounts to the 
Taft Thomas Bill, but it specifically pro\idcd that federal funds could be 
used only for public schools It was not nearly so specific on the issue of equal 
distribution of federal funds to segregated schools where they existed 
The third type of bill was represented by the Murray McMahon Bill 
(S 947) in the Senate and the Fogarty Bill (H 915) in the House which had 
some provisions directly opposite to those of the Barden Bill These bills 
would require that some federal funds be used for auxiliary services to non 
public as well as to public schools The obvious intent was to make sure that 
parochial school children would receive such benefits even if the federal 
government must pay these funds directly to the parochial schools and with 
hold iheiT payment to state auihonties wherever state laws prohibit the use 
of state funds for such purposes Members of the Catholic Church testified to 
their preference for this type of bill and to their opposition to the Taft Tliomas 
and the Barden bills Notable among these was the Reverend William E 
McManus, assistant director of the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 

After 1949 when it saw what was standing m the way of passage of federal 
aid bills, the National Education Association became more vigorous m its 
campaign for passage of a federal aid bill and more explicit in its opposition to 
the use of federal funds for parochial schools In 1949 the Legislative Com 
mission of the NEA explicitly labeled the following groups as roadblocks to 
federal aid the Nauonal Catholic Welfare Conference, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Daughters of ihc American Revolution, the 
Friends of the Public Schools, and the Committee on Constitutional Govern 
menu'* 

The National Education Association also grew more active in attempting 
to marshall the support of othf-r organizations for a federal aid bill It claimed 
that as many as sixty prcAnmcni national organizations were ranged on its 
side Such groups as the following were among those that were in favor of 
federal aid legislation of either the Taft Thomas or the Barden type Amcr 
lean Farm Bureau Federation, Farmers Educauonal and Cooperative Union, 
Nauonal Grange, American Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, American Legion, Amcr 
lean Veterans of World War II, Jewish War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Association of University Women, General Federation of 

'‘NatKial Education Attocution, /oanrtft (Octtib«r 1949) p 494 

^*heu/ Yqt\ Time/ (ilzr 39 1949} 
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their local school programs The company would hke to see more of its people 
take an active ini-rcst in the problems and opportunities facing the public schools 
in their own communities Obviously, the conditions affecting the individuals 
ability to participate in school activities will vary, but our company encourages 
Its employees as good American citizens, to undertake this important work 


Thus were the lines drawn Federal aid for education at mid-ccntury had 
once again become a ma^or political and economic issue Whether they liked 
it or not, professional educators were m the middle of a critical issue of public 
policy in which they would increasingly be expected to stand up and be 
counted if not take an active part Some educators and laymen kept on the 
alert to find new ways to increase general funds for education For example, 
It was proposed in February 1952 that revenues from the submerged oil lands 
that lie in the tidclands off the coasts of several states should be devoted to 


federal aid for elementary, secondary, and higher education At hearings in 
Senate committee strong support was given to the proposal by spokesmen for 
the American Council on Education, the American Federation of Labor, 
Congress of Industrial Organization, the National Grange, National Farmers 
Union, American Federation of Teachers, and some thirty other organiza 
tions If such a proposal should be achieved, 11 would revive the earliest type 
of aid for education granted by the federal government, namely, the income 
from public lands beginning with the Land Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, 
and extending through many other nineteenth century grants to the Morrill 
Actof i862for the land grant collcgcsfscep 244) It remained to be seen, how 
ever, what the Republican victory m 1952 would mean for this or other pro 
posals for federal aid to education m the coming years 


CONTROVERSIES OVER THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
In addition to the deep seated clashes of opinion over the issues of equal cduca 

educators and the public alike became increasingly concerned about what 
went on in the public schools One who reads many of the books and articles 
writicn during the last thirty five years might gam the impression that few 
people were satisfied with the educational program of the public schools 
Tins would be a hasty judgmcni, but certain it is that the amount of criticism 
represented genuine dilTcrcnces of opinion about the aims, curriculum, and 
methods of American schools So widespread had the criticism become that 
Dean Hollis L Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia University, appro- 
priately termed it “Tlic Great Reappraisal of Public Education* in his Stem 
mciz Memorial Lecture in May i<^2** 

Much of the criticism of public schools was genuinely made and pointed to 

Comnwion tor she Public School* The 5i«\e o) B finest tn Puhl < 
iek'icJ -in (\tt\ 12 I9;0 ('•>1 

** C*»»t 1 rif 
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ston All the other high sounding goals for education will go for naught un 
less the student comes out of school or college able to do something practical, 
able to earn a living, and prepared to be economically useful to himself, bis 
family, and his society 

Individual needs More recently appearing on the educational scene but 
quickl) influential have been those who would direct the teacher's attention 
to the individual student, his needs, his development, and his interests The) 
argued that the educational program and educational methods must grow 
largely out of a study of the individual child The aims of education are largel) 
to be determined from a knowledge of the waj the learner grows and dc 
vclops, physically, cmotionallj, and mentally Adherence to traditional subject 
matters and to tradiuonal methods w ill stand m the way of genuine education 
and the enrichment of personality through a wide variety of educative ex 
pcrienccs 

Soactj Finally, there were those who insisted that the demands of a demo- 
cratic society are paramount in education They argue that the soaal situa 
lion in America and in the w orld is so critical that education must concentrate 
on promoting the democratic ideal through education for cilircnship and 
world mmdedness The curriculum should thus grow out of a study of the 
deef^si trends values and conflicts m our culture The schools should devote 
much more direa effort to preparing )outh to deal intelligently and con 
nrun»cly w,.h the b«,c «>c„l problems of our tm>= Th.s requ,r« a content 
and a m-thod detoted to improving the process of making sound decisions 

Curriculum makers at all levels of the educational system were torn by 
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Very often those who held to the claims of child needs, \ocation, and society 
(as cited earlier) found ihcmseKes allied together m the camp of modern or 
progressive education 

In the 1920’s and 1930’s the advocates of a modern educational program 
seemed to be most aggressive and vocal in their criticisms of “old fashioned” 
and “out worn” methods of the traditional program They hit hard at almost 
every phase of practice that had come down from the nineteenth century, and 
some of them went to c'nrcmcs m devaluing learning from books, the funda- 
mental skills of the three R’s, and the acquisition of factual information But 
their views continued to gain acceptance from more and more professional 
educators In the 1940 s and 1950’s, however, it appeared that something of a 
reaction was setting in, for it was clear that many of the attacks made upon 
the schools charged a neglect of the three R’s, a “soft pedagogy” of excessive 
coddling of students, and catering to their whims and fancies Sincere critics 
of the schools felt there was an uniustihable neglect of achievement of high 
standards of knowledge and skills Carping critics complained that progres 
sive methods actually produced bad manners, insubordination, undermining 
of parental and home influence, undisciplined rufRanism, and even mvcnile 
delinquency. ' 


By mid<entury professional educators were noticeably distressed b\ the 
criticisms of the schools, and they found much of u to be unjustified When 
ever they turned for evidence to the careful research of psychologists, sociolo 
gists, curriculum experts, and guidance specialists, they found that the weight 
of evidcnccfavored sound modern methods of teaching Children learned more 
in quantity and quality with modern rrcthods than with traditional methods 
^ey vverc learnm, mu^ better personal and social attitudes toward 

stanTn 'v.th others and their under 

standing of their pWal surroundings and the society m which they lived 
were also suoenor Whether the profession could convince the public^of the 

their ability to gam the confidence and respea of their communities as v^ll 
as to produce the evidence, to help children to develop satisfactcr W anrto 

The Social Role of the Educational Program 
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schools to do The problem took its shirpcst form when the 
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especially in the fields of history and the social studies, that raised questions 
about these inherited values or attempted to deal with them critically pro 
and con 

A third position held that the schools should properly deal directly with 
current contro%ersial issues as well as to look critically at the successes and 
failures of our history Adsocates of this position argued that good citizenship 
m a democracy rested upon the dcsclopmcnt of a critical intelligence and 
ability to deal with different points of view They asserted, howescr, that it 
was not the prerogative of the schools or of the teachers to take sides on any 
controversial issue but simply to present the facts on both sides of an issue 
and let the sturlcnts mahe up their own minds without influence from the 
tocher The school, therefore, should deal w.th controversial issues, but it 
should remarn neutral It should .«ch students ' how to thtnk but not what 
o in or t e sc oo tn do anything less than this was to fail in Its social 
leLr-in to do anything more was to 

ITourth not neutral funetton 

lesdv anfeCall" '«ucs should be dealt with fear 
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A nation wide survey in the spring of i^hy the New Yorl^ Ti/ner showed 
that prominent educators all over the country were much concerned about 
the efforts to censor textbooks, especially by patriotic organizations Text 
books were being ‘ screened by many \oluntary groups in order to ban those 
books that contained “subversive” teaching Pressure was exerted upon h 
braries and school authorities to have such books removed from the schools 
Outspoken resistance to these attacks upon the freedom of teachers was stated 
by such prominent persons as the Librarian of Congress, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, the director of the National Education Association’s 
Commission on the Defense of Democracy through Education, and the di 
rector of the Public Education Association 
On the other hand, a typical response to this emphasis by educators upon 
freedom was a statement published a few weeks later in the New York Times 
stating the case for public criticism of the schools by community groups 
Representatives of several voluntary organizations criticized the schools for 
permitting study of any social ideas that might raise questions about the profit 
Tf ^ free enterprise economy Thej criticized the neglect 
L ImnM 1 fundamental subjects” as well as 

^e consolidation of history courses into “social studies” for fear they would 

Of education as the) 

tKw to" “'’'If fa'” 

success, lojahy, nauonalum, amhora, dircrnfa f “I 
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The National Education Association becam/lfur^ “T *' f 
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appearance of an article in the JuS^ksu- of^ih'''!"' deploring the 

and condemning it as an unfair and uns^rranted Mmk"’ 
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on b) separate rcbgious seels Pupils compelled b> law to go to school for secular 
education are released in part from th'-ir legal dut) upon the condition that they 
attend the religious classes This is ly)ond all question ^ utilir-ation of the tax 
established and tax-supported publi school s^st^m to aid religious groups to 
spread their faith And it falls squarel) und-r the ban of the First Amendment 
(made applicabl- to the States by the Fourteenth) as we interpreted it in Cterion 
V Board of Liucation 330 U S i ** 

The religious classes in Champaign had been taught b> religious teachers 
and had been held inside the public school buildings it thus remained un 
certain as to whether a plan in which children left the school buddings and 
went to their oAn churches would hVcssis'* he unconstitutional A court in 
St Louis in 1948 held that such a plan would be unconstitutional under the 
McCollum decision, %/hcrcas courts in Nc\ York m the same year held that 
the Nev York plan was enough different to b** p'-rmissiblc, because the 
children left the school buddings 

The Iscw York case was tal cn to the Supreme Court and was decided jn 
April 1932** Bj a six to three decison the Supreme Court dccid'-d that the 
Nes Yorl system was unlike the Champaign plan and was therefore per 
missible because the schools did not aid th* religious groups to promote their 
religious instruction in « hool buddings and did no* spend public funds for 
the purpose The maioniy opinion s/ntcen by Justice Wdlum O Douglas 
argued that no coercion v as exerted in the New Yorl plan, but that the plan 
would be unconsmuuonal if co-rcion v ere presenL The maioriiy opinion 
reaffirmed the McCollum princtpl* of reparation of church and sta c, but il 
stat-d that gosemment and rclig on need not b* unfriendly or hostile to each 
other They can ctKp-ra»c to the extent that students are enabled by ibe 
schools to take prt m religious instruction offered by the churches 
The minority of thr-c justices {Rob-rt H Ja V'on Hugo L Bla U and 
Felix Frankfurter) argued m effect that ih-rc was no esssential difference 
bets cen the Nc v York plan and ih* Champaign plan and that therefore 
the Nev/ Yorl plan svas unconstitutional b-cause it violated the reparation 
of church and state and ^ the pos cr of the sute to recurc the attendance 
of children at rchg ous c asses The d.s enters made it clear that they would 
ha%e hale objcaion to allowing all children to lease rchool to go to religious 
classes or not as thetr pa ents cho<c. but that the rcfural of religious groups 
to aixept this dismissal p’an" s/as csidencc that they really v anted th- com 
pulsion of ih- ^hool syst^ to v/o k m th-ir favor Th- question remained 
as to v/h-ther th- praaiccs of released t.m- svoulJ spread m siew of the dcci 
Sion or whether ih- controversy would be rhificd to the state and local l-vels 
and fought out on grounds of th- educational desirability of the programs 
rather than their constuuuonahty ^ * 
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B,M. r«.dmg and prayers Under Ac sumulus nf 

twelve states have enacted lasvs roiuirmg that passages from the Bible te 

tion and is Aus permissible B Catholics, Jews, and nonbeliciers 
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argued that public adnowicdgment of dependence UDon God would be one 
of the best methods of achieving security against the dangers of these difficult 
days Similarly, the International Council of Religious Education has been 
urging that faith in God and the teachings of a thcistic religion should be 
promoted in the public schools This would amount to a common core of 
religious faith that could be agreed upon by all the major religions and thus 
taught in the public schools Proposals such as these and that of the New 
York Board of Regents were opposed by many religious as well as educa 
tional groups on the grounds that they would use the public schools to promote 
religion m violation of the principle of separation of church and state as 
defined in the Everson and McCollum cases 

Study about religion. In the effort to find a way through the conflicting 
opinions about religious education, more and more educators were trying to 
find a method of promoting moral and spiritual values without the dangers 
of sectarian religious instruction For example, the Committee on Religion 
and Education created m 1^4 by the American Council on Education argued 
m Its report of 1947 that the secularization of public schools had gone too far 
The committee opposed sectarian instruction m specific creeds and it opposed 
the efforts to find a common core of nonsectanan religious creed that should 
be taught in the public schools The committee proposed that the schools 
undertake an objective study of the values of our great religious traditions and 
treat religion wherever it naturally occurs m the study of history, sociology, 
psychology, economics, philosophy, literature, music, and the fine arts In 
other words, the curriculum of ^ichools and colleges should be extended to 
include religious subject matter just as it treats other great elements in our 
culture In this way the schools could overcome a growing religious illiteracy, 
could provide the groundwork for an miclhgcnt understanding of the role 
of religion in our culture, and could promote a positive appreciation of religion 
among students who may thus be brought to realize the necessity of vigorous 
personal reaction to the values of religion Somewhat parallel in its outlook 
was a major statement bv the Educational Policies Commission urging in 
creased attention to the moral and spiritual values of American life through 
cooperation of home, church, community, and school 
Such proposals as these were met with wide interest and acclaim They met 
with difficulties, however Those m favor of sectarian and nonsectanan rch 
gious instruction feared that emphasis upon objective study of religion or 
“vague" moral and spiritual values would not solve the problem of a revival 
of religious faith among the American people Those who favored separation 
of church and state were afraid that such middlc-of the road measures would 

*> American ^ncil on Etlucation, Comminec on Relgwn ami Etlucauon TAe Relaiion ef 
Pfligtot to ruhUe EJu at, on— The Batte Pnnap’ei <Wa»hinRton D C the Council, 1947) 

* Eaueaiiona! Polieiei Commi'Hon Wa»af and Spiritual laJufs tn the Puhhe School! (Wash 
D the Commission 1951) 
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that the special oath was an unconstitutional infringement of speech and 
action and that the highest test of loyalty that can be exacted from public cm 
ployccs IS a regular oath to uphold the constitution of the nation and the state 
In October 1952 the Supreme Court of California unanimously upheld this 
principle 

On December 15, 1952 the United States Supreme Court declared an Okla 
homa oath law for teachers to be unconstitutional as a violation of freedom of 
thought, action, and association as guaranteed by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments (Wteman v Updegrag) 

Opposition to special lojalty oaths for teachers rested on two principal 
grounds the) discriminated against teachers and gave them less than the 
civil rights of freedom of speech accorded to all other citizens, and they were 
useless and ineffective in their purpose because no genuinely subversive 
person would hesitate to sign such an oath Loyalty oaths were thus deemed 
an affront to loyal teachers and ineffective in discovering disloyal ones 


Communist Teachers 

Much more difficult for the profession to decide was whether or not teachers 
who belonged to the Communist Party should be permitted to teach m the 
schools and colleges of the nation Here the profession was divided not so 
much as to the desirability of such teachers but as to the methods and grounds 
upon which decisions should be made In this case the educational organiza 
lions were divided None approved the hiring of disloyal teachers nor the 
retaining of incompetent teachers 

After considerable discussion over a period of years the National Educa 
tion As^auon amz to the conclusion that members of the Communist 
Party should not be permitted to be teachers or members of the NEA At its 
1'^^ delegates affirmed the position taken by 

■" ■“ oa mtcmnuonal ten 
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mumst teachers violated the right of students to learn in an atmosphere of 
freedom and impartiality, their competence is affected and dismissal should 
he on those grounds By August t952 the AFT convention changed its mind 
and decided that party membership was grounds for dismissal from teaching 
just as It was grounds for exclusion from the AFT. (See The American 
TetfcAer, October 1952, pp 19-20) 

On the other hand, a consistent policy was maintained by the American 
Association of University Professors which upheld the doctrine that individual 
competence should be the determining faaor rather than guilt by association 
The association continued to reaflirm its 19,^0 Statement of Principles on 
academic freedom and to interpret them in such way that party membership 
as such was not automatically grounds for dismissal 

^^cmbers of the Committee have followed with interest the discussion in the 
press on the question of whether or not members of the Communist Party should 
be permitted to teach m colleges and umsersitics in the United Slates Nothing 
has been brought to light that seems to indicate that the presence of members of 
that party on our college and university faculties has thus far consiitucd a sub- 
stantial danger to the maintenance of our ideals and our institutions When wc 
consider the comparatnely small number of the members of the Communist Party 
m the United States as compared with the total population, and when we further 
consider the character of those entrusted with the management and administra* 
tion of our untsersiiics and colleges, we arc inclined to doubt that the presence 
of members of the Communist Party on the faculties of these instituuons is now, 
or IS likely to be m the near future, a present danger In the degree that a member 
of the Communist Party is an incompcient teacher because of his dogmaium and 
conspiratorial behavior he will naturally not be appointed to a faculty where 
scholarship is a primary criterion of appomtment, nor should he be retained as a 
permanent member if appointed 

The members of the Committee have been concerned and arc still concerned 
lest in a laudable desire to protect ourselves from dogmatists and conspirators we 
forfeit the freedom that has made us strong and embrace in some measure the 
evils wc seek to avert Wc have an abiding faith in the ability of a group of free 
scholars in the long run to detect error and to persist in the pursuit of truth 
Lacking this faith, wc should have little hope for our profession or for the world 
Wc cannot feel that a citizen of the United States who has long held a position 
of trust should be summarily dismissed from it solely because he has at some 
time or other been a member of an organization which contains conspirators 
and dogmatists Wc believe that it is the right of such a man to be judg-d on the 
merits of his own behavior. 

Wc repeated the same statement more bnefly in our report bst year Wc did 
not then nor do wc now urge that colleges and universities appoint to their 
facullics or retain on them undesirable members We ‘p-cifically stipulated that 
persons with the undesirable qualities commonly alleged to be characteristic of 
all members of the Communist Party ate m fact unacceptable members of the 
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conflicting views among educators Stressing the right of the state to protect 

Its schools Justice Sherman Mmion stated the case for the majority m up 

holding the Feinberg law 

A teacher uorks in a scnsime area m a schoolroom There he shapes the atutude 
of young minds toward the society in which they live In this, the state has a 
vital concern It must preserve the integrity of the schools That the school 
authorities have the right and the duty to s«eet\ the ofEcials, teachers, and cm 
plojecs as to their fitness to maintain the integrity of the schools as a part of 
ordered society, cannot be doubted One’s associates, past and present, as well as 
one’s conduct, may properly be considered in determining fitness and loyalty 
From time immemorial, ones reputation has been determined in part by the 
company he keeps In the employment of officials and teachers of the school 
system, the state may very properly inquire into the company they keep, and vve 
know of no rule, constituuonal or otherwise, that prevents the state, when dc 
ictmining the fitness and loyalty of such persons, from considering the organiza 
tions and persons with whom they associate 

. , If, under the procedure set up in the New York law, a person is found to 
be unfit and is disqualified from employment in the public school system because 
of membership m a listed organization, he is not thereby denied the right of free 
speech and assembly His freedom of choice between membership m the organi 
zaiion and employment in the school system might be limited, but not bis free 
dom of speech or assembly, except in the remote sense that limitation is inherent 
in every choice. Certainly such hmitauon is not one the state may not make in the 
exercise of its police power to protect the schools from pollution and thereby to 
defend its own existence , . , 

Membership in a listed organization found to be within the statute and known 
by the member to be within the statute is a Icgislauvc finding that the member 
by his memb-rship supports the thing the organization stands for, namely, the 
ovctthiov. of government by unlawful means \Vc cannot say that such a finding 
IS contrary to fact or that “generality of experience’’ points to a different conclu 
Sion Disqualification follows therefore as a reasonable presumption from such 
membership and support** 

In contrast, stressing the rights and values of academic freedom, Justice 
William O Douglas stated the ease against the Feinberg Law. 

The present law proceeds on a principle repugnant to our society — guilt by 
association A teacher is disqualified because of her membership in an organiza 
tion found to be subversive’ The finding as to the “subversive’ character of 
the organization is made in a proceeding to which the teacher is not a party and 
in which It 1$ not clear that she may even be heard To be sure she may have a 
hearing when charges of disloyally are leveled against her But in that hearing 
the finding as to the fubversive” character of the organization apparently may 
not be reopened m order lo allow her to show the truth of the matter The if 
rebuttable charge that the organization is* subversive” therefore hangs as an omi 
nous cloud over her own hearing The mere fact of membership in the organi 

7 a 5 O. j?o (Mar j.ijjay.pp 385-356 
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The Framers knew the danger of dogmatism, they also knew the strength that 
comes when the mind is free, when ideas may be pursued wherever they lead 
We forget these teachings of the First Amendment when wc sustain this law 
Of course the school systems of the country need not become cells for Com 
munist activiues, and the classrooms need not become forums for propagandizing 
the Marxist creed But the guilt of the teacher should turn on overt acts So long 
as she is a law abiding citizen, so long as her performance within the public 
school system meets professional standards, her private life, her political philos 
ophy, her social creed should not be the cause of reprisals against her ” 
Following the Supreme Court’s decision the Board of Regents began the 
process of defining ns list of subversive organizations by opening hearings on 
the Communist Party in December 1952 When the list was complete, mem 
bersbip in any listed organization would be grounds for dismissal from teach 
ing Meanwhile New York City discharged several public school teachers and 
city college instructors who refused to answer questions concerning whether 
the) had been, or were, members of the Communist Party 


Academic Vreedom oj Teachers 

Of growing concern to educators was the whole problem of academic freedom 
as a fundamental pillar of a democratic society Under the stress of criticism 
of schools and colleges for being subversive the profession responded in two 
ways Some felt that it was wise to be cautious and prudent m what they said 
and did Others felt u was more important than ever to reaffirm the values 
of freedom of thought and action 

The first reaction was represented m the findings of a survey of seventy 
two colleges and universities undertaken by the New Yor\ Times in the 
spring of 1951 The survey revealed a decided tendency on the part of faculty 
members to avoid controversial issues and unpopular ideas, to accept pas 
sivcly the status quo m order to avoid suspicion by boards of trustees, legis- 
lators, colleagues, and community groups, and to avoid taking public stands 
on soaal issues or joining organizations devoted to political or social causes 
Similarly, students were tending to fear the ' pink” or Communist label if they 
joined student organizations interested m humanitarian or political matters 
or if they spoke out m class on any such issues All this meant an avoidance 
and even an exclusion of topics or organizations to which the terms ‘ liberal,” 

peace, or freedom could be attached The close investigation of one’s 
activities by government, private industries, and the armed forces also led 
students to be afraid that such aaivtucs would make it more difficult for 
them to get jobs All m all, the survey found "a subtle, creeping paralysis of 
freedom of thought" attacking college campuses The Committee on Aca 
dcmic Freedom and Tenure of the Nauonal Ilducation Association similarly 
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It is not suggested that as public servants teachers can with propriety employ 
some of the extreme technics and tactics often utilized in the rough and tumble 
of political campaigns. It may well be that there arc limits beyond which it would 
be professionally improper to go- 

However, that teachers ha\c the right to keep the needs and problems of 
schools before the voters cannot be seriously challenged. Also, boards of education 
have a responsibility and a duty not only to permit, but to encourage such activity 
by the profession.^* 

Educators and teachers could feel hopeful that despite the pressures that 
ssvirlcd about them they could find strong and loyal friends in their com- 
munities if they had the courage and the wit to claim their respect and co- 
operation, but they found it would take active participation in their profes- 
sional organizations and genuine exercise of their obligations and respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 


ISSUES FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Do you ihmk it is imiifiablc to use law and coun action to promote equality 
of educauonal opportunity or should some other approach be taken Would you 
answer dlfTerenily when discussing racial segregation, religious discrimination, or 
gnomic diabOityr Or do you think that equality of educational opportunity itself 
IS not a jusuRable educauonal goal for America.* 

2 . What is your critical rcucUon to the following proposiuons’ 

“America should maintain public schooU and private schools side by side with 
about the same relative emphasis they now hase,” 

“teerica should emphasire public vhools still further and reduce the status of 
pnsate schools. 

encourage private adrool, to become the major factor in American 

3. After your study of the long histo^ of the reUtlon, between church and state 

r S,' ‘V"* •>' “-J fee the support of religions 

in ihel.ubre'' b" instruction should be 

given in the public schoob? If so, how would you do it? 

t Jf ' OTitralieation of authority for education, do you 

find yoursdf more or In, favorable to federal aid for education, 

5 M you study the various .mtlooks toward the educational program which of 
the following appeal to you most: the claims of r.bv;„. T P™Sfnni, wmen o 
vocational preparation. Individual needs, sodety? ^ ^ discipline, scholarship, 

6. How would you answer the person wKo j - . « r y 

lacks discipline, and does not teach children the fui^metS^Tb “ l'7 
morality. Would you agree with him or disa^l knowledge and 

** NE.^. Journal (S<rrorJ>er 1949), p, 612. 
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sions has gtscn the general authoril) for education to the sc%cral states in 
order to achieve the common advantages that arise from centralization of 
authont) The da) to^la) management and administration of public schools, 
however, has been largely decentralized and delegated to local units m which 
the public through boards of education and the profession through its ad 
ministrators and teachers have been given important roles to play in the policy 
making and conduct of the schools This is a genuinely creative social invcn 
tion designed to achieve a balance between the values to be achieved for 
the common welfare through centralized authont) and the values of flexi 
bilit), varict), and origmalit) to be achieved by decentralized management 
It contrasts sharply with those systems of education in other lands where 
centralization applies to control of curriculum and methods as well as to 
organization and support of educauon by central governments It also con 
trasts sharply v/ith those private s)sicms of schools m other lands where the 
professional administrators, teachers, and sponsoring agencies do not feel so 
responsible to the public, the parents, or the children 
Public support from larger and brger units. Financial support for cduca 
uon has come increasingly from public funds and uxation rather than from 
private sources of endowment, gift, or turnon Such public funds have been 
raised from larger and larger units organized for uxmg purposes The pro- 
pomon of funds raised b) local districts, towns, and counties has declined, 
and the proporuon raised by the states and the federal gos eminent has in 
creased Again, the common salues of the genera! welfare base led to the 
necessity for providing equal educauonal opportunity for all children despite 
the m^ualilin of v calih represented in the several distncu. counties, or 
states t cn increasing!) recognized that poorly educated citizens any 
where arc a threat to the common . clfare eicry where. Inequality among local 
uniB in ability to support education should not be allowed to stand m the wa) 
ot the need tor good education for all 

A single track systo of pnbhc edneauon open freely tn all. The idea! of 
^ual op^rtunily for i^ncauon open to all has led to the development of a 
single and common public system of education, extending downward to the 
Th “^ndary and higher education 
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schools as a threat to the state, whereas others have given public funds gen 
crously to the pnvate and religious schools and have therefore seriously 
weakened the dcsclopmcnt of public school systems 

A widening task for the educational program The conception of the tasks 
to be performed b) the public schools has widened enormously since the nar 
rowl) conceived schools of 300 years ago In the relatively simple and agrarian 
society of the early colonial period it seldom occurred to anyone that a small 
child would need to 1 now much more than the rudiments of the three R’s, 


and indeed many felt that most children did not even need that At the higher 
levels of education the conception of education was much broader, but it was 
universally assumed that only a small minority of boys either could or should 
go on to secondary or higher education Now the vision of the needs of the 
child and of youth have become vastly expanded in the light of a highly com 
plex form of society Not only arc the fundamental subjects of the three R’s 
required, but the complexities of life require attention to health, vocational 
preparation for an industrial society, personal adjusimcni in an age of ten 
sions, and education for cmzenship m an interdependent nation and a world 
full of dangers 


Expansion and complexity of knowledge. The scope and program of the 
schools, colleges, and universities has also been widened as a result of the 
sheer accumulations of organized knowledge in a vast array of fields The 
development of research and scholarship and writing have produced informa 
tion and authenticated knowledge m fields that could scarcely be imagined by 
^ 1 “ place m every field of knowledge with 

vv^hich the colonists v/cre familiar as well 3$ m dozens of fields that were un 
thought of m their lime Particularly is this true in the natural and physical 
saenecs, in the social sciences, and in all of their related fields Not only is 
ihiTC more m quantity to be known, but also the complexities of thought 
and the research methods ingeniously devised by thousands of scholars have 
made the proccs^ of education much more complex This has worked m at 
least tsso sva)s It hat meant that many high school youths are now able to 
h™ T •'■'Physical and ^lal ssorld that would 

m^t^°h , 1 n' scholars 300 years ago, and it has 
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the child as one to be loved, eared for, and appreciated for his own sale. 
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co„=cp.,ons of 

oEsclf-controlandascnscotrcsponsi iiy ^ f growth and 

non that children and )omh go tn thnr 

development in their emotional an . j (he teachers' concern to 
phisical development has all children svere formerly 

ro'ir:::s&-A"r.o dcvo.op ..o .v=,..oooded, wdUd,us.ed 

human bemBS I ,K, Mchine profasio” In the light of *' 

A strengthened concepuon of *= ns mentioned in the 

grcntly expanded conception f ” „tess,on has also appealed 

Items abotc, a new 'ZostW"' 

In the early dajs ,t was assum^ .hr unruly children under contro 

he had .he stamina onil “""f* ° „f knowledge Now it has come 

and hammer into ihetr heads the lud ^ ^ ^yl„y, ‘“'8? ’ “ f 

to be renhxed that good •“'•''"S '«l>“'f To become members of 

preparotton worthy of the other that teachers wot^d 

0 lull fledged profession tt ".f '"“t^^n'^nons ,n order to rende to 
need to strengthen their prof jundards of admission an P . 

service to soctety and to -"“'“^p^te Fusion not only needed m achiev 

nTrde/m^-uthorircd by *e 

as a public service tn accord rn the ti':;' °P““ j”'; “ep 

Improved professional broaden and extend 

mg as a profession was the oracticing member of t p ^^gjion as 
aration required for becoming period of ons Since its 

respect teihtng -<> “tod^of 4= 

was done by la" i 'mastery of a common b y 

services must rest u^n t ^ and shiU had e ^ required 

.ill and since this body 0 .. university stu y r ^ ,eachcf to Uo" 

implex, It was clear that , was it a textbook 

ir the profession of of the ‘"h^vc lengthened m num 

ut enough to keep a p S f^jj,onal A distmcuvely Amcr 


the profession of of the ‘"hrvcTngXned m num 

: enough to keep a P, ^ ^fcssional A distmcuvely Amcr 

us, the cxpcctaoons for p ^petences rcqui -..epare elementary 

:r of vears and in comp cxi y growing P to l ^ndary and college 

an aspect of this IvcrSics along wi h c“n a,p„ure 

bool teachers rn college 00^ 

achers We have oot fully ac"' ^^„„,ary school 

■om the European traditio 
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m normal schools sepiratc from the university level preparation expected 
of high school and college teachers One more step toward breaking down 
the dual systems of education was being taken 


Enormous gams had been made by mid twentieth century in realizing 
the ideals and pnnaples just stated, but many problems and deficiencies re 
mained— enough to challenge the ingenuity and skill of educators for many 
years to come as they kept at the task of preserving the assets and overcom 
mg the liabilities The remainder of this chapter will attempt to provide a 
basis for balancing the books and assessing the credits and debits of a few of 
the present day problems of American education, especially with respect to 
the ledgers on educational support and control, the educational program, 
and the educational profession 


CONTROL, SUPPORT, AND ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 

General Availability of Education 

As one estimates the over all success of the American educational system, one 
needs to keep in mind the great extent to which education has been made 
available to Americans of all ages The most startling fact is the tremendous 
increase m the number of children and youth attending school and college 

total population of 

w ’>>' ’’‘■'f- P«>P'' « 

1 ^ about 150 million m 1950 Simibrly the attendance at all 

schools and colleges public and nonpublic, increased in the same period from 

«™,^!nIon 'SS” approximately 

fum^rof O’™- 'he rapfd expansiL m sheer 

D^^emed tw’’ ' r'‘' "■ Khools and colleges has 

LcTshol charm? Recognition of this 

fact should elicit patience among some for the growing pains attendant upon 

W^s vere au^^^^^^ nesv condmons More rfian one fifth of all 
Americans were attending educational insututions 

.hnSfr.t"vmr?h?'r""® ""W expansion in 

in attelLraTlwn ™ "hTptrTlIde^f " 
population m the country, but high^^school and increase in tota 

a much more rapid rate Secondak schools which ef' nT 1?'““ \ 

students in 19,0 and 2 million stulnu m rmn had a ' ' ^ f 

7 million in lojr* mil »>.<.„ a “ m 1920 had increased to more than 

7 rmllion m .940, and then dropped to around 6 million m 1950-1953 To put 

* The «n ihu Kaion are bated bredv umn If c t> 

cation itauttie*. For a handy tummary of thSe ““ 

Centut (Dtcanber 1951) tetearch bulletin Schools and the > 95 ° 
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c„™lmrn.7RU 

rsr,S™ 

“Xt of'STo,:! " l : 3-d.Dg b— 

'^Thc more rnpd rate of Brow* ,n schools aod 

did not lesson the problems ,5 mil, on m 1900 to reach 

enrollments had risen steadily an p y dedmed markedly 

a peak of nearly 24 million studen SI 93 ^ j jj^cy dropped to around 

aL 1930, the'result of I”"" ““’r^os" oSerMo's It looked for 
20 million by 1938 a"*! IcTattlcm^tary schools would become stabi 

a w hilc as though the aitcndana « ^ ^ 1047-X948 elementary school 

hzed as the total population did, but g „cascd birth rate of World War 
enrollments went up sharply again as enrollments reached an 

n began to have us cfTc« Cy ‘9 ^ were that elementary en 
all time high of more million an This caused a 

rollments would reach as high as 29 j^^rs and school buildings by 

dangerous shortage of Thereafter, of course 1 

mid-century with all of their ^vould also sharply rise as 

was predicted that high schoo e j^ools whose enrollments n 

elementary school ‘ bulge reac 

expected to reach 8 million or rise as a result of incre^ed 

mus,ckmcn,aryschooUnrollmm«>««^“^_^^ 

birth rates if the same aced seven to thirteen were ac 

.95a nearly 99 X chX ”=X 

school Progress in 8““"® , ,j,„ aged fourteetr to sevente ya„„sal 
whereas only Jt percent of ^,„„e in high 5 elefflcntaty 

in high school m 193 “. ihuf considerably short of uti 
high school educauon was gams m *' ^ P to 

school education The gre P ^ ^cent of the )ou S 
made m colleges, ,n i pio, some 30 a«atndaS*c,e 

twenty-one had been expansion m eo (a„|,coming 

were in college in 195“ f ^ile fimmcial P'“'''“° ,he edacalional 

fore, was also possible if ^ acuviiy m recen y illiteracy 

As a result of all this “““Ud ovir was »“ 

status of the nation was nersons aged fourtc but 

had dropped to 2 7 -g vnth roost other na 1 faurtcen and over 

excellent achievement , , rntlhon American ^ men coni 

rhefaer still remained that ^ -h^e ^ 

could not read or write ^ Tworld 'Va' I> “ pa, tentages 

not be accepted for ni'lt'”y^2so revealed by 

defieteneies The weak spots were also 
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of illiteracy were considerably higher for nonwhites (ii percent) and for 
rural farm areas (53 percent) By 1947 the median number of years of 
schooling attained by all Americans was 96 )cars This meant that half of 
the population aged fourteen jears and over had gone bejond the ninth grade 
in school and half had less than ninth grade schooling Women had slightly 
more schooling on the average than men, and nonwhites had received on 
the average about two and a half years less schooling than had whites Here 
was another measure of the inequality of educational opportunity for Amen 
ca’s largest minority 

These figures point to the enormous assets and gams that America’s cdu 
cational system has made despite great difficulties They are cause for satis- 
faction and pride They undoubtedly have had an untold share in contribut 
mg to the essential health and stability of the American people Nevertheless, 
they reveal the necessity of continued and even expanded effort in order to 
maintain the record without falling behind To render equivalent service 
to the increased millions that will be flooding America’s schools in the com 
mg >ears, an expansion of 20 to 30 percent m elementary school facilities will 
be needed just to keep from failing behind, and a similar expansion of 35 
to 40 percent is required in secondary school facilities This means more 
financial ouda> for school buildings, larger sufIs, and more adequate equip- 
ment Moreover, special attention needs to be given to improving the present 
lacilitics for la^c groups of Americans, especially nonwhite groups and rural 
farm groups These weak spots, together with the need for vastly expanded 
programs of adult education for a population in which the aged are an in 
crcasingly large prorwrt.on, should be more than sufficient to overcome any 
wnse of mcnia which Americans might have about their school system Justi 


Vhilc public school cducaiori iscrc having ihcir troubles with these rises 
m sch^l attmdance, they noted with growing concern that enrollments in 
nonpuhhc sehno s Mere increasing at a much more rapid rate than m the 
pulihc schirols In 1951 approximately 4 million children attended nonpubhe 

’»37-.!)38 enrollments tn non 
emi lme^» h I ’ 1!?"' “"d secondary school 

mend root nnel "•* ‘f "he prn«nt 

X A?th"rron,h P«■:nn^ or more than 5 millL, by 

ten™ ro " '"™'In'*nts in public schools dropped 16 

^ro 'ei^ ™cem't "f 'I '"'“Hmcnts in nonpubhe ^hools 

mcrcawl 34 percent, reaching nearly yw/no m 1052 * 

parochial schools had increased nearly ,a p.,™. teneen and Al 
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■952 It was ret»«ad m a Nrn Y J[ sKcnJary schools cn 

schools enrolled in 1952 more ih 3 mrSled 350 ooo sradents for a 

rolled more than 600,000 pupds.^an g percent of all 

total of nearly 4 million stutlcrij " ™ ^ H jKondacy school 

elementary school children and more 0 f^cen 
children were in Catholic schwh, a . Catholic leaders to expand 

A vigorous campaign was ''‘"‘!. . j,ajd„seo£aiiolhcr23 percent 

buildings and facilities lo accommodate ih p sccondaiy 

in Caiholic elememary schools and anenhe 35 ,«c , 

schools in .he neat ten years a. which . m ^3 h3l 

Mould be near 5,000,00a In 19>Y « » p33„3h.al schools, and 

of all Catholic children of school “S' by Monsignot Fred 

the avowed objective of Catholic e . department of ihc Nationa 

eriek G Hoehwalt, direc.or f' ^"" evc,? effort will be ma a .0 
Catholic Welfare Conference, as folio ^bild 

achicNc the ideal of a pla« ® 

.3, STATE. AND FEBEKAL AUTHOETIV 

RELATIONS BETWEEN LOCAL, American school 

As indicated earlier, one of «.=. “'X:;: 

system IS the unique and amhor.iy for pobhe ed^^ 

of control Primary legd r«^j j, delegated “ „,ernmcnt 

vested in the states with sp ^ coming from J*" f n,;„uoncd 

increasing amount of Emblems ol each level will bo ■"=” 

Some of the current practices 
here 

Local Control and Support ^ ,^^3, divides rj“'^ 

The general theory »^'f ““f“;Xca™n and “ P^d of cd^" 0 P'«“"« 
XrXrem^&sTherh-^^^^^^^^^^ 

under powers delegated .0 -'Xy^fessional school sys.ems 

are earned out in praence by dK P of dU. y 

die superintendent By 'Pf “eeted by the peoP'O’ 
had boards of education t a A,«ciaooD m 

.Ne„ T,„s, (MS. S-Ti, Ns«-. 
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Cities the boards are appointed usually by the city council, major, citj mana 
ger, judges, or some other citj, county, or state agency The smaller the city 
the more commonlj arc boards of education elected, ranging from 75 percent 
for cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 to 92 percent for cities under 5,000 In 
cities of over 500000 ^0 percent of the boards were elected and 54 percent 
were appointed'* Most boards of education consist of from fi\c to sesen 
members Great efforts have been made 10 prcsci^c the nonpartisan character 
of school board elections, on the aserage less than 20 percent of the school 
districts of the countrj permit party afhliations of school board candidates 
to be indicated on the ballots Very often spiecial elections are held for school 
boards in order to keep them separate from the political contests in city, 
state, or national elections 

Another practice designed to keep the schools out of partisan political 
control IS to gi%c school boards a financial status somewhat independent of 
other local units of government This is commonly 1 nown as fiscal inde 
pcndence In almost all instances the board of education has the power to 
prepare its own budget In 34 percent of American cities the school board 
budgets are not subject to review b> any other city agency, and m another 
18 percent the school board budget is reviewed but cannot be changed bj 
certain city agencies In 22 percent of the cases a city agency can disapprove 
the school budget and require the school board to change it, but in only 6 
percent of all cities can a cuj agency itself change a specific budget item The 
local agencies most commonly given the power 10 review school board 
budgets are city or count) councils, budget or finance officers, tax agencies, 
mayor or city manager, and a few other local officers In about two thirds 
of American cities the school board has ih* authority to fix or recommend the 
tax rate which must be approved by the tax collecting agency The trend has 
been toward greater fiscal independence in recent years For example, m New 
York Sme a forty year campaign by school officials was culmmated m April 
1^0 when the legislature gave to all the school boards m cities of less than 
125,000 full responsibility for ihcir budgns so long as they kept within the 

oUhe state the 

school boards were still required to submit their budgeu to city administra 
tions for approval ^ 

A runnmg bntdc ha. betn ..aged for year. b-t..een pobtical .c.enl,.t. 
and Khoof offca!. over <h.. qne...on of mdependence of Khool districts 
Pobn al seienttst. base argued rha, Khool. are merely one pha« of local 
gosemmen. along ...th f»l.ce, fire, and health protea, on and all the other 
jersica rendered b> local gmernment. As such the needs of «:hool! should 
b- reckoned m relation to the« odi-r local services, and the amount of finan 
aal support for schools should be balanced against the other needs Thus, 
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that fiscally mdepcndcnt school bo ovetlapping funcnons 

other services and often j „ EMtavasant demands o! school 

that cause needless expense and svastrf concerns of local 

boards may often handicap and set back other north 

government. l have arirued that education is primarily 

On the other hand, ^hool offimh have ^ S^cduation operate under the 
a function of the state, and citizenship that transcend 

authority of the state in order to se government Only m this 

,n importance and in scope the pS«vcd from di= pohP- 

ivay can the nonpartisan chancier o „( schools should not 

contests of local politics Thus, the be as asvare or appreciate 

be put at the mere) of local , "|.il board elected or appointed 

so fully the needs of educaimn a, <)o« a scn» 

especiaUy for that purpose Thne I be ‘^‘',“jlch 

mde subservient to other ■"«« “ "^ay „r other lobbies It svas fo such 
other purposes at the centralized stale <“"'“ 5*' 

reasons as these that “““1“ tr.aganes of local 80ve'"«“ 
nineteenth century and not leh o .he vaj^ p„,,ical organnation 

many school districts ^ exist ,„ftration from that 

the cuics and towns in w legally a separate co p ..jgjmmous 

In most states the school * “g'’ The number of 

of the city or town who j .„,cts m the United .ncreasme as the 
There arl some 90 , <« a'«»S' rmrentum m the 

school districts "■« ‘‘““ccal school dismcts „c„ poienual.ties for 

movement to consolida ^^tacular evidence of modern roads and 

iwcntieth century This was ^^^i^^jccd m a *>7^" schools serving larger 
better education that ““ ).c possible fewer and scarcely able to 

bus transportation could m F school diitr ’ so obiain more 
numbers of pupils „,jd now pool j „£ centrahzaiion that 

support Its own weak sch^'; ““ „cs This was a kind ot^^^j d,c ad 

competent teachers and be ^„bo wou educational leaders 

met, to be sure, opposition j cad aFP”' century ^ , 

vanmges but one which rec .vedw^J,c„£ the tjnue^^ sch» 

and was gaming headway suised by loe bounds to meet 

The total omounts of ^creased by j P gj^c schools thto“g ' 

districts, in towns, and in juure of fu” , billion 10 193“ “ ” „ 

expanded enrollments “‘^„cA».g over $Z 5 0 p„p<,rtoi. of mo y 
our die country ,umped fiomJ_^^ „as „^s supplied abou. 

$4 5 billion m J94S> ^^5 decreasing 

coming from local sourc 
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83 percent of all funds for public schools in 1930, but ibc\ supplied only 
about 58 percent b) 1948 The difference made up by the great increase 
in funds that came from state sources, which jumped from about 17 percent 
of the total to nearly 39 percent of the total m 1948 This was another cvi 
dcncc of the increasing centralization of school auihorit), this time m financial 
terms 

The local administration of schools was, of course, not without its prob- 
lems One problem was indicated by the well known fact that school boards 
were lil ely to be composed in large part of persons who were in the upper 
income brackets or m positions of a more privileged social status More than 
half of all school board members in cities were likely to come from the business 
and professional classes and thus were to this extent unreprcscntaiisc of the 
great majorit) of people s/ho were in the lower white collar, service, or labor 
groups The vast majority of school board members m rural districts were, 
however, farmers As organized labor and other groups became more im 
portant in the affairs of the nation after 1930» the composition of school boards 
began to become somewhat more representative of the people as a whole 
Another problem relates to the democratic administration of schools The 
prevailing theory came to be that more attention should be paid in policy 
making to the teaching staff and to community agencies along with the long 
established role of school boards and administrators Many school systems 
were run as ^ough they were the pnvate domain of the school board mem 
bers or the hierarch) of chief school administrators They acted as though 
any suggestion from parents, teachers, or voluntary groups was an infringe 
mcni upon their prerogatives or an interference wnh their business Such 
attitudes came down from the days v/hen teachers were ill prepared and cm 
zens vverc not expected to know much about educauon 
In the late 1930 s the aiiiiudcs began to change, and the theory that parents, 
u community groups ought to be more widely consulted aboit 

«hool affairs b-gan to gam some headway m pra-ticc as well as in theory 
'“'"“"S' staff councU «cre 

I m '''' =nd consultation could be 

s. II -,‘d In other communities 

sull tv, dec adttsoy couneds were estabhshed m order to g.ve a eontmuous 

nmt'bVlmm='n“d ’’“r'’'"' ” assoc.at.ons 

m ^ bstl7id ,0 t ^ =v=n the students began 

Imt Khtr b'l, -ntl respea as the not, on of a “com 

munii) Khool b gan to capture the imagination and loyalty of those mem 

mr’emZTrmV/TT"' ‘■■inunutrators a.ded these 

Lk M^ifuTv miS' W the establishment of a 

large scale study called the Cooperattve Pro,cet m Educat.onal Adm,n,s.ra 
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majority of school board members for these actions tbeir unwarranted dis- 
missal of a competent superintendent, interference with tbe legal right of 
the superintendent to recommend appointments and promotions of the staff, 
conducting board meetings m a secretive and tyrannical manner, ignonng 
tbe protests of teachers students, and citizens, and promoting sectarian re 
ligious strife in the whole community Here again was an example of a com 
munity torn asunder by the improper assertion of authority by a local school 
board It illustrates what happens when the legitimate role of the professional 
staff (superintendent and teachers alike), the students, and the community 
are ignored 

Finally, even more well known were the cases in Pasadena, California, 
Denver, Colorado, Englewood, New Jersey, and elsewhere where community 
pressure groups tried to have their way in the schools by attacking the board 
of education, the administrators, and the teachers alike With motives of 
patriotic fervor, or religious animosity, or economy mindcdness, the special 
interest groups sought to put their vvill above that of the regularly constituted 
school authorities and staff This problem has already been discussed in 
Chapter 15 (see pp 538-546) and will thus not be discussed further here It 
simply serves to illustrate the dangers whenever any one of the three major 
elements in local school control oversteps its bounds and tries to dominate the 
schools iOf IK own purposes It meant that at times the culprit could be the 
board of education, or the professional staff, or community groups At other 
times each one could be the defender of democratic principles The hope for 
the future was that all three could cooperate to promote a better education 
to meet the needs of children and a democratic society. 

State Control and Support 


By m.d twentteth century Amer.cans had expet.enced more than 3<x. years 
of s ate control of edueatton The begmn.ngs had been laid rn the seventeenth 
century with the Massachusetts school laws of i^a and 1647 Considerable 
autonomy svas granted to local mwns and d.stncts m the e.ghteenth century, 

r tI ■" *= ntneteenth and 

twen ieth centuries The states had never given up their authority, they had 

Z'liL AeSf ""T of *0 twentieth 

of 'ocal untts was determined m large 
part by state authorities In their various ways the state constttut.ons, state 
laws and school codes passed by the legislatures, state court decisions and the 
policies and reflations formulated by state hoards of education state super 

out "fnr«f detTh of education all combined to spell 

out tn great detail how the school systems of the states should be run 
It was gf erally accepted that the state had the authonty to do die Mowing 
things and much more define the kmd, siao. and powers of iZl schJ 
units, define .he powers of local school boards and school su^ i ndents. 
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':rrn,s.h,„eF> <« cnforcng ,« U.. ^nd FC«u.a 

to carry out these meaiiitei of for some form of the 

general paitcrns More ihan half ^y,jh a aismct 

diJtrict ijsicm nf Icxal comroh ^ jj ^ jtates provided for a 

system ssere to the Nhddlj West , ,hese ssere to the North 

tossnship or tossn form of V ,„„ded for still large' units in 

east Tstelse states, mostly .0 *' .he sshole smte as 

the county i>stemi and one state, u 

virtually one school district , rnachmery for rcgulaung an a 

All state, hase es.abh.hed “7' states have state board, of do 
iintstering thetr o:b.vil „ those of local tords to tha 

osoosshLauttesate^^otcoba.-^^^ 

olScio by 



)f regents or trustees fo j ..fiomUnds.boaf^* ivsnU certify teachers, 

olleBes. and sp«'al sebooW "X^rJ, to select testbooUcerOly 

tod of voeattonal rebab. . = ,„„d, state super 

sod manage pension an commonly h svho may 

All states have a chief » cotnniissioncr governor, 

intcndcni of public , by the people, be ap^ of 

be elected to a'a'c sv.de e «o ^ ednea.Km Jh ^ „ obtain 

or be appointed by the the falter me . nb partisan 

school ndministrators much P'cto’brieaoom rather than 

a person ssilh high ccuc ,, of education that act as 

political affiliations ciished state dep"'^'" r under the supervision 

All stares also have «'J Xs o" ‘“c 

agencies of the evecutive bran h ,„d srn^ ^^uss as the 

of the chief state schOTlu greatly 'J’ , government m g' 


lattmcnis ol coucauu ^utc om'F of orgamam” . 

,ool systems have become m ^ „ pat deparune"" 

1 has expanded ,.s serv. « ‘ have divis. 

1 larger state departments 
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give aid and sup^p/ision to the general Helds of elementary education, second 
ary education, teacher education certiHcation, and guidance services, as well 
as instructional services in such special Helds as art, music, physical and 
health education, education for the handicapped, and the vocational fields 
(agriculture, home economics, trade and industrial education, commercial 
and distributive education) There arc also likely to be special departments 
concerned with textbooks, libraries, audio-visual materials, evaluation and 
research, school buildings, transportauon, school lunches, budgets, accounts, 
finances, attendance, accrediting of schools and colleges, school law, pension 
systems, veterans’ rehabilitation and education, and the like 
Undoubtedly great educational gams have been made by the vast develop 
ment of such state machinery for the control and support of public schools 
The great unifying tasks of raising standards and equalizing educational op- 
portunity hav e often been promoted far beyond what could have been achieved 
for the state as a v/hole under the varying conditions of local autonomy repre 
sented by hundreds of small school districts Equalization funds for providing 
state aid to poor districts and requiring richer but reluctant districts to put 
forth greater effort to raise their school taxes have generally been to the 
good The grwt increase in the last twenty years m the proportion of school 
support that has come from state funds is a symptom of this movement 
(see pp 573-574) 

On the other hand, educational leaders see dangers in a possible deadening 
uniformity that may sufle local tnitiaiivc and originality when state regu 
laiions become so detailed and so confining that local units have no scope 
to experiment with new ventures in curriculum, methods, and community 
enterprises Again, a judicious balance seems desirable between state and 
local agencies At times an unenlightened local community needs the stimulus 
and esen compulsion of forward 'ooking state authorities, at other times local 
agencies need to be freed of the restrictive recjuirements of backward looking 
or political minded state authorities No one panacea could fit all cases The 

bTtTo^e^ffrX llr ® 

Concerning state support of education 
about which most eductors were agreed That is the unequal ability of the 

Th T ^ ^ "’■'"""■ni of education for aU of their children 

•nis inequahty was ^used by great diHerences m wealth and in effort' 
At mid^cntury several states had more than an anm, i c c c r 

s-iv.u 1 f annual income of %i2fiOO for 

«hto a^ ehilfr ^ t," 55,000 income for each 

school age child In general the poorer states put forth even more effort than 

* Fcf deu h of educsvioiul n*qu»I tj in mm rv,isvs.-.i t e 
ErS/ SU e Srfsvt Smr,, (Chiar/uie Covool STsT 

EbtirrofCon^cii Et/rrs/ E/iva. onet R-tcrence Sertpx, 
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*= wealthy states, that ts, they spent a htsher propomon of “ 

the southern states had less rcsouit r,,„k|.p bv the hreer pro- 

thetr chtldren Then ptoblems tvete of a. 

portion of children m those states o Neproes and nhiies 

tempting to maintain ‘'™ loner in many southern 
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The Federal Government in Education 

Much has alrcad) been said m Chapter 15 about the struggle for federal aid 
to education and the arguments pro and con This section will simply attempt 
to describe very briefly some of the actual ways in which the federal govern- 
ment has placed a role m American education in recent years All three 
branches of the federal government began to play larger and larger roles in 
the conduct of American education despite the fact that the school systems 
themselves were largely under stale control This happened in several ways 
Federal courts for example, began to play a larger part in saying what 
states could and could not do about their own educational systems As already 
pointed out in Chapter 15, the United States Supreme Court told the states 
that they could not destroy private schools (Oregon case), that free textbooks 
could be provided sMth state funds for parochial school children (Cochran 
case), that public funds could be used to provide free transportation for paro- 
chial school children (Everson case), that released time programs of religious 
education could not be conduacd in public school buildings (McCollum case), 
that such programs could be conducted outside public school buildings 
(Zorach and Glucl case), and that states must provide equal educational 
facilities for Negroes (Games, Sweatt, and McLaunn cases) Jurisdiction of 
these cases uas assumed by the Supreme Court under the religious freedom 
and equal rights clauses of the First and Fourteenth amendments of the 
Unued States Constitution by which the acuvuies of states are brought under 
federal rcMcss and determination m these respeas 
Other principal ways m which the federal government took part in Amen 
can education were m the form of (,) aid granted by Congress to the states 
lor the support of specific usi s in state schools and colleges and (2) a wide 
variety of educational activities m the several executive branches of the 
federal government under authorization by Congress • Some measure of the 
extent of financial outlay represented m these two aaivitics is indicated by the 
g'>'fnmcnt spent about $100 million for cdu 
b S ^ federal government was spending more 

.h^n S35 b,ll,on =„n.all) for cducauonal purposes Th.s .s a romtubk 

^ ’’T "'’r7 «gn.ficant when it is realized that 

on!) about $45 billion lo ^ sure, by far ih- greatest shate of the federal 
Xcal.onrandVb’bT' by nearly $3 b,ll,o„ jpen, for seterans' 

nanlm”and t *■“' ""«>''=I«s thVfaets are rather 

itanlin^ and md.cate that proposal, to spend Sjeo „,|lion a year for general 

r a. C-e. Ynrt V-rrjiTTtu! 'I'JjiT* "XSi!,!!! ' C«rrriir»t»t 

f jrtL«-IP»ftcTCcr-fr uvwon O-nn uT>e«.^fl ^ force on eduation 

titaei U’ure Ciirns {W fii — nr r ^ ^ £</«.•« enal jletiniiei snj EJu 
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4 Vocational rehabilitation for handicapped persons was begun with an 
act in 1920 and expanded by the Social Security Act of 1935 More than $2 
million was distributed in 1949 for these purposes b) the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation m the Federal Security Agency Added to this was nearly 
$300 million in \ocational rehabilitation benefits for disab’ed \eterans dis- 
tnbuted m 1949 by the Veterans Administration 

5 In the d'prcssion years the federal go%emmcnt ga\e emergency aid to 
education of various kinds The Civilian Conservation Corps (1933) snd the 
National Youth Admmistration (1935) were designed to give relief and voca 
tional training to unemployed youth The NYA also helped students to con 
nnue in school and college. These agencies were closed down in the early 
19^0*5 The Public Works Administration gave funds to help build school 
and college buildings, and the Works Project Admmistration promoted edu 
cational activities in nursery schools, adult education, workers education, vo- 
cational education, and citizenship education for immigrants 

6 War and defense training was greatly stimulated both in and out of 
schools in the 1940 s Beginning with the civil aeronautics training program m 
193®* federal government moved into the training of defense workers 
through a war training program in schools and colleges m such fields as 
automotive and aviation mechanics, machine and shipbuilding mechanics, 
radio and cleancity, and a host of others Approximately S500 million were 
sjjnt between 1940 and 1945 tram some 12 million people for war work 
The Imrnigraiion and Naturahzauon Service of the Department of Jusucc 
sponsored a program of citizenship education for the 4 million foreign born 
who 1 ^ not become citizens but who were residing m the United States in 
w The Trmurj Depanment jpoTored a savings program m the schools 
The Lanham Act gate federal funds to aid the financing of public school build 
ings and serMces in regions that eaperienced special hardships during the svar 
l^m dajs Some siateen federal agene.es promoted edueational programs tn 
the elementars and semndary schools The star uain.ng programs of dte 
\rm>, Navy, and Air Force were greatly eapanded not Lly m the regular 

s-rv ICC academics but also in reserve o'hcM ’ « j 

i. , programs m colleges and 

universities throughout the country “ ° 

7 The greatest financial outlay of ih- fpdf.r-.t c 
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cies The trend to expand federal educational activities was on the whole a 
gam for education and a sign of the times that more and more educational 
problems of national and international scope required the centralizing ef- 
forts of federal support On the other hand, serious debits were evident Some 
were afraid that the federal government would establish a unified system 
of national schools, but most educators agreed that there was little chance 
of that happening Considerable concern existed, however, about the hap- 
hazard and piecemeal methods by which the several federal agencies were 
launching educational programs with little coordination of effort Inasmuch 
as only about i percent of federal funds was being channeled through the 
Office of Education, it was obviously being by passed in many significant ways, 
and much overlapping and duplication of effort was undoubtedly occurring 
Many proposals were being made to remedy the situation by strengthening 
the federal government’s role m American education without undue control 


As early as the 1920’s a proposal was made that a federal department of 
education should be created with its chief officer in the president’s cabinet, but 
instead the United States Office of Education was transferred in 1939 from 
the Department of Interior to the Federal Security Agency together with the 
Social Security, Public Health, and other agencies With the vast expansion 
of federal activities in education noted above, two other ma)or proposals for 
coordinating federal educational services were being made One was to clc 
vate the Federal Security Agency to a department of welfare of cabinet rank 
to include health, education, and social security. This had been proposed by 
the American Council on Education m 1947 and was sponsored as a rcorgani 
zaiion plan by President Truman m 1949, but it was defeated 
A second P'lop^’sal which gamed more support from school officials was 
to elevate the Office of Education to an independent agency with the Commis- 
sioner of Education chosen by a national board of education to be appointed 
by the President and approved by the Senate The National Education Asso- 
c,nt.on the Arnerjen Ass^tatton of School Adm.ntatrators. aod the Nat.onal 
Counctl of Chtef State School Officers held that only thus could a na 
■ona t»l.cy or cducatton be adequately formulated and edueatton be gtveu 
tarf^ree d ^ “S taken by the 

bv Senatorwl M r “"d a btll was tntroduced 

by Senator ^\ajnc Morse of Oregon to achieve coordination through such 

l^n uUn b?'io-®'"t?'' "f “tT'" debate no further aetton had 

m expand a, sJeti d rj ‘t government eonttnued 

t rarreaCdThT, rhlt '“/^“"‘“'■on would doubtless come when 

tt was maltacd that the temporary and emetBeney measures of the past decades 

Z'e^aT'lffieW Tr ''deral government Thts was 
parttcularly likely tf Congress should pass a federal aid bill providing for 

annual appropriations to be used bv the staiet t« , J 

rehool syrtems “y “ales to improve and equalize the.r 
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General Patterns oj and financaUup 
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school districts retained the eight )car elementary school, and more than three 
fourths of the high school districts retained the four year high school 
The lunior high school movement made rapid strides from 1910 for some 
three decades, especially in the largest cities and in the regions of the West 
It still seems to be gaming gradually, but the movement is largely stabilized, 
for in the period from 1938 to 1948 there was relatively little change from the 

8 4 p’an to a junior high school p’an In this period 89 percent of the city 
systems that had junior high schools in 1938 had made no change by 1948, 

9 percent showed a net increase, and 2 percent showed a net decrease in 
junior high schools Again the largest increases were in the largest cities 

At the lower end of the school system considerable provision has been made 
for younger children to attend prc-elementary schools as a part of the public 
school system These tahe two general forms, the kindergarten for five year 
olds and sometimes four year olds, and nursery schools for two-, three , or 
four year olds The kindergarten has made much more rapid and widespread 
gam than has the nurs*ry school In 1950 there were about 750,000 children 
four and five years old in public kindergartens and another 145,000 in private 
ones By 1947-1948 nearly 60 percent of all city school systems were operating 
kmdcrprtens as part of the public school systems Again the highest proper 
t.on o£ th=« m the largest c.ttes The kindergarten was most ^pular 
in the West, in New England, in the Middle Atlantic, Middle Western 
sutes, and least popular tn the South Betsveen 1938 and 1938 the gains were 
rapid and substantial 30 percent of the cities that had one or more k.nder 
gartens in 1938 had shown a net increase by 1948, and only 2 percent had 
sh^n a net decrease in the number of kindergartens 
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“prc-clementar)” education? Was a }unior high school a pan of elementary 
or secondary education' Was a lunior college a part of secondary education 
or higher cducai on' Although each school system and each theorist might 
ha%c slightl) different answers to such questions as these, an emerging and 
somc^vhat di0crcnt fourfold pattern began to appear by the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

Many educators began to prefer a change of names to indicate somewhat 
the new conception of the developmental patterns in the educational system 
“Childhood education” referred to the period from the earliest care and edu- 
cation of children outside the homes up to around the age of twelve or so; 
“jouth educaton” referred to the educational experiences from early adoles- 
cence through later adolescence m the btc teens; “higher education" referred 
to regularized study leading to bachelor and higher degrees; and “out-of- 
school” cdLcaiion referred to the vast network of formal and informal op- 
portunities for continuing educational experience for >oung adults through 
maturity and old age The o’der terms of elementary and secondary education 
would doubtless remain for a long time, but there was no doubt that thar 
meanings were changing 


Childhood Education 

As one lool s back ov cr the last thirt) five to forty > cars of educauonal develop- 
ment, It seems clear that the most radical changes in program and outlook 
have taken place at the earlier school levels, v/hcreas changes have been some 
what less rapid and less thoroughgoing at the upper school and college levels 
Some of the changes in theory have already been indicated in foregoing 
chapters Here 11 can merely be stated that the whole conception of child 
development has had an important and formative influence. The most com 
mon pracljct .n clcmcmary Khools of fort, ,cort ago had bean to stress the 
.ntellectnal learnmg of the sk.lls of hnoofedge readmg. ssnl.ng, spelhng, 
anthmetj^ and the oUier school subjects by methods of drill and memorizing 
through book, and b, ordered arrangements m classrooms In more resent 
vcari the emphasis ^s been to give greater attention to the well rounded 
d^elopm-nt of the child, cmotionaU social, and physical as well as micllcaual, 
through an enriched program of aaiv.ty and study w,th greater freedom of 
discuss on ard movemenL 6 ‘ 

ehMwtd!? was to try to look upon early 

afa-e^„lT°'’ «Pcrten^ beg.„n.nrt« 
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ways became the framework for modern curriculum development and meth 
ods of teaching 

Wherever serious evaluation of the results of such programs was under- 
taken, improved learnings and altitudes were found to result For example, a 
careful evaluative study of the activity program in several New York City 
schools was reported in 1939 in which eight activity schools were matched 
with eight regular schools as controls, and a program of observation and 
testing was conducted in each *- The observational data were highly favorable 
to the activity classes and showed more sclf-dircction, initiative, participation, 
planning, experimentation, cooperation, leadership, and critical thinking vv ith- 
out loss of discipline or abuse of the freedom involved and with little or no 
significant difference in achievement on tests of reading, arithmetic, spelling, 
and language usage The activity program was later widely extended through 
the city’s public school system 

In city school sv stems around the country it was found in 19^8 that 
percent of the cities had adopted some form of individualized instruction 
More than half of the cities over 30/100 population had adopted such programs, 
and the trend toward sull more individualized instruction for those cities 


that already used it was strong ** Similarly, some form of ability grouping was 
in u«e m more than half the cities, especially so m the larger cities, but m 
this case about as many cities were retreaung from this policy as were extend 
mg It Remedial classes, especially in reading and arithmetic, were in use in 
well over half the cities, and again much more extensively used in the larger 
cities As yet, however, the practice of adopting a “no-failure” policy of pro- 
moting children each )car rather than having them repeat grades has not been 
Widely adopted, only 17 percent of cities have made use of the plan, but 
where it is m use, it is being extended Annual promotions, rather than at 
half year or quarter year, have been widely adopted, namely, m 93 percent of 
elementary schools, 82 percent of junior high schools, and 72 percent of senior 
high schools The trend has been strong m this direction since 1938 
Especially significant, too, in illustrating the broadened conception of a 
desirable cducauonal program and the movement aw ay from a narrow cur 
n^lum consisting of simply a few traditional subjects has been the remark 
able increase m adopting special services for the schools m recent years Out 
standing m this respect are the number of school systems that have provided 
special slices m audio-visual education (89 percent of city systems), library 
service (84 percent), guidance departments (74 percent), school lunch pro- 
grams (73 percent), Svhool health departments (72 percent), recreation dc 
parimcnts { 0 ^ percent), school transportation (59 percent), departments of 

t L Thomd kc Benmd Goldman and John J Loftus, “An Erataa 

Acnrity Pfogram m New York C.tr PuWk: Elementary Schoo's " 
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adult education (44 P''’“"'^’,"^j'^''’trwLTthe!c scroccs has been 

summer sessions (29 audio visual mstruclion guidance 

especially =“™ 8 "f a„d recreation The percent of 

services, school lunches, P greatest in the larger cities 

cities adopting these services as a pespue the criticisms of 
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the grow ing emphasis in theory upon the high school as a direct preparation 
for life 

Since 1900, hov ever, a radical change has occurred The theory and then 
the practice gradually came to look upon the high school as a place for 
educating virtual!) all of American youth, no matter what their immediate 
destination after high school was to be, whether to go dirccdy into }obs or on 
to college This change was signalized m the aims of secondary education as 
expressed by the Gimmission on Reorganization of Secondary Education in 
Its famous Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education in 1918 health, 
command of fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocational 
efficiency, civic participation, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character 
The onl) one of the seven that could be considered a direct preparation for 
college was the command of fundamental processes, the other six were much 
more concerned with the personal and social competences of life in general 
Here was nonce that American high schools would increasingly become con 
cerned with education for all American youth rather than simply with the 
few who could profit from a traditional form of secondary education in the 
European sense of preparation for higher education As a matter of fact, this 
shift was actually rcfl-acd in the changes of the next thirty years by 1950 
some 85 percent of high school age youth were actually attending high school, 
and onlv about 25 percent of the high school graduates were going on to 
college. Obviously, the problems connected with such a change of clientele 
and of purpose were enormous 


This effon to adapt high school education to virtually all youth was re 
fleeted m many vvays Nearly all of the important sutemenu on secondary 
education from the Seven Cardinal Pnnctples to the present time have cm 
phasizcd»mc variation of the same theme, notably the NEA’s Department 
of Secondary Schoo Principals in its Issues and Functions of Secondary 
iicaiion in 1933, e Educational Policies Commission's The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy m 1938, and Education for All American 
Youth m 1944, and the statements of the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth from its creation m 1947 
Ano-hrr evidence of the change Im been the very great expansion of the 

i American high schools in the last thirty to 
forty years No onlv was th-rc expansion m the number, range, and type of 

ph .. .1 and h=.I* cduct.™ and rccrcntinn, .he fine end mdustnal ar«. 
maL .W s>.b|ee«. and other tech 

ter-.np rtx.„nnal ad,ut,tn-„.. renr-dtal .m.ruaton for the 
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courses, “sur^cy” courses, and other adaptations were made m the effort to 
enable the student to gain a general grasp of the whole field of social studies 
or general science or the language arts or the creative arts These four ‘ broad 
fields” were the most common Requirements were often instituted that re 
quired the student to do some study in all four fields in the interests of his 
“general education ” 

More radical innovations took the form of “problems” courses dc%oted to 
certain major themes or basic social issues which became the center of con- 
cern and upon which were focused materials drawn from whatever field of 
knowledge was appropriate, such themes might be citizenship, housing, cm 
ployment, world peace and war, and the like Sometimes a “core” curriculum 
was required of all students for a certain pan of their high school prograui 
throughout the three, four, or six years, the rest of the time was left free for 
electives Sometimes such a core curriculum would be fairly systematically 
planned to cover study and activities represented by the major fields of knowl 
edge, such as the sciences, social sacnces, and the arts, sometimes it was dc 
voted to “persistent life situations” commonly faced by all students, such as 
obligations of citizenship, family, health, vocation, creative expression, and 
the like Still more radical were the free arrangements where part or much 
of the educational program would be planned by the students and teachers 
on the basis of the interests and needs of the students and leading toward 
wider personal and social understanding and participation This latter was 
often called the “experience" curriculum 


Considerable emphasis was often pheed upon the “community school m 
the effort to bring the school much closer to the activities of the commuiut>, 
to use community resources, and to adapt the school to the needs of the local 
community Perhaps best typifying the whole movement toward a new t>pe 
of >outh education was the development of the “community college’ idea 
whose principal concerns were to provide an extension of educational facilities 
for >outh in the community bc)ond the twelfth grade by fuU-time or part 
umc study In this vvay )outh could obtain the added skills, knowledge, or 
expenena that would enable them to improve their competence in citizen 
ship, m skilled work, m scmiprofcssional and technical fields, or in the gen 
cral enjoyment of life « ihcir needs and interests dictated Opportunity to 
prepare for further college work leadmg to a degree elsewhere was also 
usually a part of the community college program 
Only one other significant movement can be mentioned here, and that was 
£ educational program! 

^h,rT^ r, I uf organized profession^ fader 

T’' ° m’ 'Vith separate and 

national comm ti'" *1* local kIiooIs or with written pronouncements b> 
P“' '“ders in curricnlum 

development tned to promote self improvement on a state, regional, or na 
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\alu''s of scholarship, research, and high intellectual standards, they were 
often met with the derision of the practical minded, down lo-carth protag 
onists of ^ocatlonal and practical training for a job When the pracncalists 
t\cre successful m obtaining new buildings and attracting a great many 
students, the advocates of a traditional liberal education or of a traditional 
religious education would advocate a return to the tried and true values of 
the past Meanwhile the students often seemed to respond most actively to 
programs of intercollegiate and intramural athletics and extracurricular activ 
ities of all kinds As a result of the interplay of such forces as these, American 
higher education sometimes made short sighted adaptations and compromises, 
sometimes went to extremes of indifference or ovcrcnthusiasm for some phase 
of college life, but on the whole it presented a more healthy and balanced 
program for thousands of students than was available anywhere else m the 
world 


Out ofSchool Education 

"I^e range and vitality of educational programs conducted for youth and 
adults outside of schools and colleges rivaled those that were conducted 
within formal educational mstitutions The improvement of means of com 
mumcation made such cducauon more possible and the growing complexity 
of life in the twenu«h century made it more necessary than ever Only a 
Uo^cd^' ^ ^ out-of-school educational movement can be men 
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turc- An increasing number of urban communities began to coordinate their 
adult education efforts by launching communit) wide programs as early as 
the 1920’s Public and private agencies in Clc\cland, Springfield, Massachu 
setts, Des Moines, Iowa, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York won rccog 
muon m this field Labor unions began to expand their cducauonal programs 
designed to promote understanding and skill m labor organization activities 
as well as general education for ihcir workers Outstanding were the Inter 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, the Workers Education Bureau, 


the American Federation of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organ 
izations Summer schools, conferences, institutes, and organized classes were 
conduaed by an increasing number of labor unions Business and industry 
stepped up the tempo of their training programs, their research activities, and 
their facilities for adult education among their employees in management 
and in the labor force Some spectacular achievements were made by some 
of the educationally minded industrial concerns 


Almost all national organizations interested in influencing public opinion 
began to establish educational departments or divisions for research, promo- 
tion, public relations, and social action Some were broadly and generously 
conceived to promote better civic undersundmg and citizenship, others were 
more narrowly conceived to promote special interests or increase sales of 
products Libraries and museums broadened the range of their acuvities and 
programs Womens organiaations were especially acme through such 
groups as the League of Women Voters, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and American Association of University Women Tht American 
National Red Cross and the agencies of avilian defense greatly expanded 
their programs during World War II and m the posts/ar >cars The dele 
tenous effect of low grade entertainment, crime thrillers, and "soap operas ’ 
offered by movi«, radio, and television caused great concern among cduca 
tors ^mc of the outstanding companies began to look more carefully at 
the cducauonal influence of their programs and to seek ways of improving 
their educational and public service features The Federal Qimmun^^uonl 
Commission m 1952 was persuaded to set aside several high frequency tele 
vision channeU for educational purposes The media of ma« communication 
pr«ented one of the greatest cducauonal possibihues of all time. It remained 

the public togejer could meet the challenge of these media which rivalled 

ot mind control or of human enlightenment and freedom’ 


THE PROFESSION FACES THE FUTURE 

One of the great paradoxes of American culture is the range of public am 
tudes mward the reaching profession In one sense the Amerimn 
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Other extreme, Arkansas paid an average annual salary of $1,700 and Missis- 
sippi paid only S1475 Sixteen states paid some of their teachers as little as $25 
a week or less In general, the lowest salaries went to Negro teachers in the 
South and to rural teachers c^cr)\\herc The larger the community the more 
likely were teachers’ salaries to be higher In mcw of the fact that almost 
any occupation abo\e unskilled labor paid more than teaching, it 1$ not sur 
prising that teachers deserted the schools by the thousands during World 
War II and that the growing shortage of teachers in the postwar years ga>c 
evidence of the difficulty m luring them back to the schools When members 
of the other professions, such as physicians, dentists, lawyers, engineers, and 
architects, averaged from two to four times as much as teachers, it is no 
wonder that teaching had difficulty in mal tng good its claim to the status of 
a profession 


Within the teaching profession itself, however, considerable gams were 
made in overcoming some of the discrepancies among the various kinds of 
jobs In the last twenty years the wide gap in salaries between elementary 
school teachers and secondary school teachers has been narrowed, as has the 
gap between classroom teachers and administrators The improvement in 
elementary school teachers’ salaries has resulted from the need to keep teach 
ers in the schools m competition with other occupations and in competition 
with the rising cost of living Also, the salaries of beginning and incxpen 
cnced teachers have had to be raised m order to attract enough new teachers 
into the schools to keep th-m going Even so, the estimate was made in 1951 
that amvvhere from one sixth to one half of the elementary school teachers 
of the nation fell bclov/ minimum standards of acceptability 
Great gams have l^n made m establishing standard saUry schedules m 
most of the citiw and stai« of the country Virtually ^ percent of the cities 
“'’'j <lcfinitt salary schedule, and since imo there 

tas be^ a rapid gam m the number of salary schedules based upon qualiHea 

o' rather than sunply 
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expectation is that at least four years of college are needed for all teachers of 
elementary and secondary school subjects Many states ha%c not yet reached 
this lc^cl of expectation, but a few arc even beginning to go beyond this and 
require a master’s degree for beginning teachers in high school 
Not only has the length of prcservicc preparation been increased, but the 
quality and content has been upgraded In earlier days it was often assumed 
that the essential element in teacher training was simply a mastery of the 
"methods of teaching’ with little attention to general education or the con 
tent of the subject matter to be taught This view outraged many college cdu 
cators who loohed upon “methods” as simply “tricks of the trades,” lacking 
in intellectual content or requiring very little ability The academic outlook 
of liberal arts educators was likely to go to the opposite extreme and insist 
that knowledge of the subject matter to be taught was the only real quahfica 
tion for teaching and that methods of teaching and everything else would 
take care of themselves so long as the prospective teacher knew his subject 
well and was a good scholar This view dominated the liberal arts colleges 
and graduate schools and still holds sway in the preparation of high school 
teachers and college teachers in many of those institutions It accounts for 
much of the indifference, disparagement, and even scorn heaped upon “cdu 
cation in many colleges and universities These antagonisms have been re 
sponsible for many of the difficulties in raising the sundards of preparation 
and m atiraciing competent people into the teaching profession 
Nevertheless, the level of preparation has consistently improved One of 
these improvc^nts has b«n the replacement of “normal schooU ’ by “teach 
ers colleges The normal schools served a useful purpose for many years 
when no other institution was paying much attenuon to the needs of clemcn 
■ary «hool t^chm At lea„ thry gave one or ■«o years of ■tra.nmB” that 
svould nor othersvse hase been available, and so,ne of was of h.gh quality 
But they began to give way to the idea that teachers ought to have alngi, 
mulf schools could provide This 
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administrator should gam the best possible insight into the conditions of 
dealing with students, parents, other teachers, and the community as a cul- 
minaung experience leading to the first job 
Despite the best theory and the actual gams made, much remained to be 
done. Many states lagged behind the best theory in their certification require 
ments \shich often were slated in terms reminiscent of the older “normal 
school training” and neglected the well rounded preparation described above 
The length of preparation required was variable among the states In 1952 
only seventeen states required a college degr^ for elementary school teachers, 
five required two and one half or three years of college work, eighteen required 
one and one half or two years of a)llcgc work, seven required only one year 
of college work, and one state required no college work for elementary school 
teachers The situation was much better with respect to secondary school 
teachers, in 1950 thirty seven states required four years of college, four states 
required more than four years of college, and only six states required less 
But even these requirements had often been disregarded in the cxtrcmiucs 
ot the teacher shortage following World War II 
Tht mumg of emergency ceittficates to thousands of teachers during the 
war and the relaxation of certification requirements led the National Educa 
non Association to uumatc in 1952 that 100,000 elcmenury school teachers 

r“n 'I'm'ntary school teachers did not hold 
MdeTd d£ ahV I ’ mmitnum noss con 

c e it mom ed 1 P"”" P='“h,al school teachers 

cie not required to meet the requirements of public school teachers With 
the enrollments increasing and the shoria.,. 1, ‘“cners 

as teachers again left the sehiirto ® 
they did m L svar period, the 0011^1170710^711,"“^ 
the pubhc svould need to tedoub'e theTefTm s7n 7 ^ T 

that had been made in ptepatauon for the ^rofron' 

The Roads to Professional Improvement 

l 7 °ralni'oTre 77 te! 7 a 7 d 7 .af sZ^of 777 “' 7h "'“““"7 

standards and quality of professional piepaZon I T' 7 7 ” 

be discussed, namely, the eontmumg ,0707770007 1 7 '’'7"'"' 7 

CIS on the , Ob Among *0 many ipom ,„77 

three are outstanding ^ ^ service improvement, 

The first is the deliberate and conscious effnr» s . , 

to^y superv is.on and by special periods of smdv R^^Tt 
place in supervision from the davs when ^ ^dical changes have taken 
at ssoth ta 7 ed their 

Kaung bv Chech hsis, auihonlarian mspeaion, ^^^Zs, 7^777 
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» V,. mnferencc discussion, and mutual plan 
tended to fine ^^ay to cooperauve id p^,bl=ms of 

of handmg down pr.mtd cout^ ^ cooperative “ 

m local or state headquarters a sigoaliaed when 

continuing stud) and imprmement » ( i„struciion changed its 

NeT Department of Supervtsors^J ^ Development 

any teachers %'ould c i,-. Kten the vast stimulus 

professional ‘Tr™^ professional ‘"’(’'“’''““e efforts of loeal and state 

A second approaeht J a„d the cooperau organizations 

coming from education '"“"“'“"'’uere ihe studies made for the 

school ay”'"”’, “rveys of teaeher education the Com 

Undmarhs m the survey advancement of T Survey of 

Carnegte Study rn ' 5 *. office of Education in 

monwealth Tcaehe ^ |,ed by th' U““' ^ .eher Education, established 
Teacher Education publ on T'O* effort among 

.533 From .938 “ ' « i* Edueanon, """f '“l“ atote their programs, 
by the American Cou ,mptm ■ j^^^^enal standards of pre 

some thirty five 1 """“' ^e iraprovem'"' P *ers Special attention w« 
always with an eye nice oduea-o" "‘ '“".So.e assumptions abou 

service P"P'"[,'°'',!J,ovement of “P'®' '' ,„nuential upon their sm e^^ 
also given to the » P j jeachmg wcw y^ngc and scop 

education and methods t ^ ,^e s'*”"” ^rs colleges and the doe 

Much more was Knoi .mprovcmeni isas Jc ^ 

be put into practice learning j„ong 

A third promising roao «crc wan? .without su 

organizations a profession been true m 

uonal group eve^^beeam ^ organ.''”- ^ed .He universmes .hem 
and vigorous pro j^j^g guilds p 

organization of me 
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the medieval period The physicians, lawyers, and engineers of the United 
Stales learned the lesson m the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Educators were beginning to learn the lesson in the middle of the twentieth 
century In fact they were so eager to form organizations that it was possible 
they would divide themselves into so many specialized professional groups 
that they would dissipate their efforts and be unable to act m concert on the 
serious problems that faced them The Education Directory of the Office of 
Education takes some thirty five pages just to list the names of the state, 
regional, and national associations concerned with education in the United 
States 


The largest national professional organization is the National Educauon 
Association, operating through tuenty nine departments devoted to virtually 
the whole range of specialized professional interests Well over joo,ooo 
perwns ong to t e National Education Association, nearly 900,000 belong 
to fifty-one sutc education associaiions affiliated with the NEA and some 
belong to 2,^ local education associations also affiliated with the 
f organizations devoted to the recog 

C^fttiSa^r h”' odueational enterprise 

larae nult^ -d'ntifiable interest, a 

Fed raiZ^f tI h The Amencan 

laW thronlTS A advantages in affihauon with organized 

atrauon°rrapro”ng Ac ^rogfaj^f ‘^'racted special 

teacher education, mcfudingdie^ founds -nstitutions of 

ministration, general edneatln and maCX ourneulum, ad 

Society concentrated upon scholarly studies of iheTt^'T 

lean education, and the National ^Societv for >1, c 

ducted research in many are^ of .he curneLl , i'‘r' of Edneation eon 

ciation of American Universiues the Ameoi 

ihe American Association of Junior Collevrs ? 'Hatton of Colleges, and 

levels of education The American As^ ,‘^'™'frf 

voted mclf to scholarly study and the iron University Professors de 

jroehing vvid, special attention to problems ^0“ ^ 

Five national organizations joined togethe^ ,^1 ™ r 
Counal for Acerediution of Teacher M ^ National 

smeral aeerediung sgeneieslTrhte ^ "" 

of teachers The tweniy-one members of .h^r ® preparation 

the American Assoeialion of CoUeges for Toaeh‘’''‘pA ' *’)' 

Council of Chief State School Officer thrU the National 

cnool utreers. the National School Boards Association, 
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thousands of classrooms ^ simply with their °' „„J 

America could no >»S“ ^t Ae svelfare of individual 

Many had come to reali „,„„„ and s„„„ A 

Up with the profcisio ®argc measure upon stro g common 

education itself r^'P'" ssete now realiemg ” , must cross 

few, but a growing . world and that org j £ree svorld 

'professional ^ t >'' T 

the boundaries of »> "“ (,ut the rdoeauonal ac'n 

The prospect was stagge » ■ over ^ \ much for the 

ISSUES FOR STUDY AND chatsoensWs 

■ O" *' ‘■“^LlCt.oX"- 

of the American edoc ,„«mcnt of tncs 

How would yon change cJ„csnon should reflect 


What do yv“ , cercisco o, b- 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


6 As you tally up your own estimate of the halanee sheet of American education, 
where do you find the most credits and the most debits Does your over-all balance 
come out in the black or in the red? 
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